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SPOKANE’S MILLING DEVELOPMENT 


By W. C. TIFFANY 


north Pacific Coast. was made in a 
big mortar in the top of a fir 
stump, in which peas and other materials 
were pounded as fine as might be with a 
heavy wooden pestle attached to a spring 
pole. William Cannon, a millwright, who 
came in the sailing ship Tonquin with the 
first Astor party from New York around 
Cape Horn, and arrived off the mouth 
of the Columbia River in March, 1811, 
was the originator of this primitive de- 
vice, constructed near the site of the 
present city of Astoria. This “mill” was 
later replaced by a flour mill construct- 
ed by him, the machinery for which was 
probably brought from London, England, 
the burrs being made from _ granite 
bowlders which he dressed into proper 
shape. 
bolt it. 
In Washington, as elsewhere, the de- 
velopment of milling followed closely on 
the heels of the development of wheat 
production. Speaking of the section now 
known as the Inland Empire, namely, 
eastern Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho, Dr. John McLoughlin, chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Co. for the 
Pacific Northwest, said to Etienne 
Lucier in 1828, “Wherever wheat grows, 
you may depend it will make a farm- 
ing country,” and he might have added, 
“and one in which the milling industry 
will become an important factor.” Dr. 
McLoughlin was instructed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. to endeavor to extend its 
business throughout the Pacific North- 
west and, primarily, to increase its trade 
in furs with the Indians. He, however, 
had a broader vision, and foresaw the 
possibilities of agricultural development 
and persuaded the early settlers to till 
the soil and raise their own crops and, 
later, to erect mills. 
He established his 
Fort Vancouver, Wash., in 1825, and sent 
to York factory on Hudson Bay for seed. 
In the autumn of that year he received 
one bushel of spring wheat, and one 
bushel each of oats, barley and Indian 
corn. These grains were sown, and all 
did well excepting the corn. For the 
first several years the entire yield was 
saved for seed, until in 1828 its growth 
was sufficient, he stated, “to enable us to 
dispense with the importation of flour.” 
This was the inception of the wheat- 
raising industry of the Pacific North- 
west, now averaging yields of sixty-five 
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to seventy-five million bushels. 
Wheat-growing and flour-milling in the 
vicinity of Spokane had their beginning 
in the Colville valley, some fifty miles 
north of that city, in the early part of 
the last century. At the falls of the 
Colville River, four miles from where it 
flows into the Columbia, a flour mill was 
built, according to Durham’s “History ‘of 
Spokane and the Inland Empire,” prob- 
ably by the Northwest Fur Co., prior to 
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It ground wheat, but did not . 


the advent of the Hudson’s Bay Co. in 
1821. A second mill was built there by 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. in 1843. This 
mill was of hewn logs, covered with 
cedar bark. It had a single pair of 
stones made from the granite of the 
neighborhood. A homemade fanning- 
mill was the only wheat-cleaning ma- 
chinery, and a bolt to separate the flour 
from the bran was a stationary wire screen 
with a revolving brush on the inside. In 
1866 John Hauser, a practical miller, 
was employed to operate the mill. In a 
letter written by him he said, “I came to 
Colville in the fall of 1866 and went to 
work for Mr. Meyers, and we remodeled 
the old Hudson’s Bay mill and made 
the first patent flour in 1867, and the 
first farina in the United States.” 

In 1861 an inventive genius named R. 
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H. Douglass built a mill near Fort Col- 
ville, Wash., the power for which was 
created by buckets on a fifty-foot end- 
less chain operated over a_three-foot 
pulley. This mill he called “Love De- 
feat.” In connection with the mill he 
constructed a distillery. He invented a 
waterpipe boring machine, and for many 
years worked on a flying machine. He 
also invented a machine for removing 
stones from mill flumes and sluice boxes, 
which he called “Hell on the Grab,” and 
sent it to the United States Patent Of- 
fice, where, however, a patent was re- 
fused on account of its name. 

It was not until 1877 that a flour mill 
was erected in Spokane. Some years 
prior to that date James N. Glover had 
pre-empted one hundred and sixty acres 
of land in the heart of the present city 





The Sperry Flour Co.’s Mill at Spokane 


of Spokane, including a part of the great 
water power created by the Spokane 
River. In order to increase the value 
of his holdings he offered forty acres of 
this land to Frederick Post, a millwright, 
as a gift, providing he would construct a 
mill. Post accepted the offer and built a 
twenty-barrel mill, which first ground 
flour in November, 1877. This was the 
beginning of the milling development 
which has subsequently taken place 
round the falls of the Spokane River, now 
representing a daily flour capacity of 
thirty-five hundred barrels. 

Four of the largest Pacific Coast mill- 
ing companies today operate mills at 
Spokane: the Sperry Flour Co., with a 
mill of seventeen hundred barrels daily 
capacity; the Spokane Flour Mills, with 
seven hundred barrels; the Centennial 
Mill Co., with six hundred; and The 
Portland Flouring Mills Co., with four 
hundred,—all of which companies op- 
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erate a number of mills at other points 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


The first of these companies to enter 
the Spokane milling field was the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., which was incorporated 
in 1889, and began operations with a 
one hundred and fifty-barrel mill, soon 
thereafter increased to 300 barrels and 
later to six hundred, to which a cereal 
mill of one hundred and fifty barrels ca- 
pacity was added later. Moritz Thom- 
sen, continuously president of the com- 
pany, and Samuel Glasgow, long identi- 
fied with it, were the principal stock- 
holders. 

In 1891 the company entered the 
oriental trade, the success of which ven- 
ture was so great that the construction 
of a tidewater mill was decided on, re- 
sulting in the building of a thousand- 
barrel mill at Seattle, subsequently in- 
creased to thirty-five hundred barrels, 
and in the acquisition of mills at 
Sprague, Ritzville, Reardan and Wen- 
atchee, Wash., and Portland, Oregon. 
Encouraged by the expansion of the 
oriental trade, the company in 1905 ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the Ta- 
coma Grain Co. operating a mill of 
forty-five hundred barrels capacity, which 
proved entirely justified by the further 
expansion of the export trade, since dur- 
ing the crop year 1906-07 the Washing- 
ton mills shipped 2,694,800 barrels of 
flour to China, Japan, Siam, French 
Indo China and the Straights Settle- 
ments. Two years ago the company ac- 
quired additional property at Spokane, 
Wash., for the erection of a large mill, 
but has not so far begun its erection. In 
1917 the company acquired a thousand- 
barrel blending plant at Memphis, 
Tenn., to take care of its southeastern 
business. 

The officers of the company are Moritz 
Thomsen, president; G. I. Toevs, vice- 
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president; R. C. Hasson, secretary and 
treasurer; L. P. Baumann, assistant gen- 
eral manager; L. A. Dodge, auditor. Its 
head office is maintained at Seattle. Mr. 
Toevs is in charge at Spokane as man- 
ager. 
SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS 

The Spokane Flour Mills,-Inc., are 
controlled by Dutch capitalists who have 
banking and other extensive interests in 
the Pacific Northwest. The company 
a Netherlands charter 
granted in 1903. L. C. Lens, of Seattle, 
the president of the company, entered 
the Washington milling field in 1903, ac- 
quiring the two hundred-barrel plant of 


operates under 





G. I. Toevs, Vice-President of the Centennial Mill Co, and Manager of Its Spokane Mill 


Spokane Mill of the Centennial Mill Co, 


the Inland Flour Mills at Spokane in 
behalf of the Dutch interests which he 
represented, and which he has since op- 
erated as the Spokane Flour Mills. The 
Seattle (Wash.) Flour Mills and the 
Pendleton (Oregon) Roller Mills are 
controlled by the Spokane Flour Mills, 
Inc., of Amsterdam, Holland, the three 
mills having a combined daily capacity 
of thirty-five hundred barrels, and the 
Spokane mill seven hundred barrels. Mr. 
Lens has the general management of all 
the mills, and W. P. Edris is manager of 
the Spokane plant. Mr. Edris’ father 
crossed the plains in the earliest pioneer 
days, and launched a milling enterprise. 
The son has followed his father’s foot- 
steps, and is now head of an exceedingly 
flourishing industry. 

During the days of the oriental flour 
trade this company did a large business 
in flour with the Far East. Grinding 
largely the famous blue-stem wheat of 
the Big Bend country of Washington, 
the company has built up an enviable 
reputation for its flour, for which it has 
established a wide trade extending from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


THE PORTLAND FLOURING MILLS CO. 


The Echo Roller Mills, erected at 
Spokane in 1892, with a capacity of five 
hundred barrels, was later taken over 
by the Portland (Oregon) Flouring 
Mills Co. To this company, and particu- 
larly to the late Theodore B. Wilcox, the 
north Pacific milling industry owes a 
debt of gratitude, for originating and 
developing to a high state of efficiency 
the foreign export trade. 

In the early eighties the millers of 
the Pacific Northwest found themselves 
confronted by a milling capacity far in 
excess of the local demands of a new and 
comparatively sparsely settled commu- 
nity. The individual efforts of a num- 
ber of mills to export flour to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom having met with little suc- 
cess, Mr. Wilcox organized the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., which acquired the 
mills at Portland, Oregon City, and 
Salem, Oregon, equipped them with mod- 
ern machinery and built up a consider- 
able volume of export business with Ire- 
land. On account of the development of 
the Irish milling industry and the in- 
creased competition from English mills 
for Irish trade, it soon became appar- 
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ent, however, that new markets must be 
developed. 

For some years the California mills 
had been doing a large business with the 
Orient, and to this field Mr. Wilcox now 
devoted his attention. To his energy and 
keen business ability is largely due the 
great oriental export business in flour 
which was built up and which continued 
for the following quarter of a century. 
To meet the increasing demand from the 
Far East the company increased the ca- 
pacities of its mills and acquired addi- 
tional mills, both tidewater mills at Ta- 
coma, Seattle and Everett, on Puget 
Sound, and mills in the grainfields of 
Washington. 

With the greatly increased demand of 
recent years for Pacific Coast flour in 
the eastern and southeastern states, the 
company kept abreast of the times, 
establishing a branch in New York City 
and a blending plant at Memphis, 
Tenn., and foreseeing the promise of a 
large export trade with the United King- 
dom and the Continent of Europe, made 
possible by the opening of the Panama 
Canal, it has established foreign agencies 
to handle that trade. 

In 1918 M. H. Houser, who for years 
has been the largest and most successful 
grain exporter of the north Pacific Coast, 
and who has for the past three years 
been a vice-president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, acquired the 
stock of the late Theodore B. Wilcox in 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co., and 
became its president. 

The head office of the company is at 
Portland. Its officers are M. H. Houser, 
president; J. W. Ganong, vice-president 
and general manager; A. M. Ellsworth, 
secretary. H. E. Kemp, Spokane man- 
ager of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., 
has been in the milling business for 
twenty years. He was originally with 
the Blanton Milling Co., of Indianapolis, 
and came west in 1906 to take the man- 
agement of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co.’s plant at Lind, Wash., later being 
transferred to Spokane. 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY 


Spokane has long since demonstrated 
that it is one of the best milling points 
in the Pacific Northwest, both for do- 
mestic and export trade. Situated in 

(Continued on page 1303.) 
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AN ACCURSED AND DEMORALIZING TAX 

In his annual report, Mr. Glass, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, referred with re- 
freshing frankness to the existing excess 
profits tax laws. No criticism ever of- 
fered by an outsider has been as severe 
and scathing as his, and such criticisms 
have been many and bitter. 
scribes these laws as “objectionable, 
even as a war-time expedient,” which 
is obviously true, and said they were 
responsible for much of the increased liv- 
ing costs, the tax being passed on to the 
consumer wherever possible; a fact so 
patent as to be undeniable. 

Referring to this tax, he said: “It en- 
courages wasteful expenditure, puts a 
premium on over-capitalization and a 
penalty on brains. It discourages new 
ventures and new enterprises, and estab- 
lishes old ventures in their monopolies. 
In many instances it acts as a consump- 
tion tax, is added to the cost of produc- 
tion on which costs are figured, determin- 
ing prices. It has been and will, so long 
as it remains on the statute-books, con- 
tinue to be a material factor in the in- 
creased cost of living.” 

Aimed at a class, the rich, this tax has 
reacted with crushing effect upon the 
poor. Its influence is felt in every gar- 
ment the consumer wears, in*every com- 
modity he needs to buy, in every necessity 
he has to have; in his food, his clothes, 
his fuel, his shoes, his hats, his shirts; he 
gets its iniquitious result when he pays his 
rent or tries to purchase a home. He 
feels it living, and it grips him as he goes 
to his grave. 

Small corporations of moderate and 
reasonable capitalization are handicapped 
by it, and large corporations are being 
limited in productiveness by its benumb- 
ing influence. Development is_ being 
checked because of the penalties it im- 
poses upon successful enterprise; it dis- 
courages industry and thrift, and dis- 
heartens endeavor. No such encourager 
of waste and reckless extravagance in 
business was ever devised as the excess 
profits tax. Every man of business 
knows this to be the case. 

“Since the government will take all the 
profits over a certain amount anyway, 
why not spend the excess income in any 
way that will reduce them, and possibly 
get some indirect benefit in the future? 
Why not increase the expense of opera- 
tion?” This is the mental argument of 
the average business man who contem- 
plates the future under the present tax 
laws. 

Thereupon he proceeds to increase op- 
erating expenses in various ways that can 
be counted in the annual balance sheet 
as legitimate; in advertising, for instance, 
in which millions upon millions of dol- 
lars are being unnecessarily spent rather 
than have them turned over to the gov- 
ernment. Every publisher is aware that 
his advertisers are deliberately increasing 
their appropriations to the extreme limit 
for this sole purpose; the mails are con- 
gested with circulars and expensive ad- 
vertising literature prepared and mailed, 
not as a legitimate and ordinary part of 
the business programme, but to swell the 
expense of operation and reduce the tax- 
able excess profits, 
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In hundreds of other ways, American 
business is increasing its expenses to re- 
duce its income tax. Demoralization in- 
evitably follows, efficiency is lost, the 
basis of cost is inflated, and as rapidly 
as it goes up, the selling price is advanced 
to the consumer, and the increased cost 
of operation is the excuse. If this tax 
be continued a few years longer, the cost 
scale of American production will put all 
commodities far beyond an exportable 
basis, while the domestic consumer, how- 
ever high his wages. may be, will be stag- 
gered by his cost of living. 

To all men of sound business training 
and experience, the results of this iniqui- 
tous system of taxation were perfectly ap- 
parent when it was proposed as a war 
revenue measure by a pinhead congress- 
man from an obscure southern crossroads 
village, who had as much idea of the 
ways of business as a hen has of astron- 
omy. It was useless to protest; revenue 
legislation was conducted with a high, im- 
perious and hurried hand; the dictates 
of common-sense, the a. b. ¢.’s of finance, 


were ignored, and the southern congress- _ 


man had his way. “Needs must when the 
devil drives,” said business, and shrugged 
its shoulders, awaiting the inevitable with 
such composure as it was able to sum- 
mon. 

It remained for a member of the same 
party that was responsible for the excess 
profits tax to denounce it, after a brief 
experience, in fitting, if inadequate, 
terms. Secretary Glass has said some- 
thing, but he has not said it all by any 
means. Much more could be added: for 
instance, that, under pretext of carry- 
ing out this law, a process of official per- 
secution has developed such as no free 
American citizen should tolerate; a sys- 
tem of outrageous official espionage and 
oppression which is unspeakably objec- 
tionable, and which is turning honest and 
patriotic men into crooks in self-defense, 
and tax-dodgers by coercion and compul- 
sion. 

Collectors of customs are arbitrarily 
and without explanation assessing corpo- 
rations sums additional to the amount of 
their tax returns, and demanding instant 
payment thereof under threat of heavy 
penalties. No corporation knows when it 
is through paying its taxes for a given 
period. Demands are made for apparent- 
ly no reason whatever, at least for no rea- 
son that the taxpayer can comprehend. 
There is no appeal and no recourse; the 
corporation is absolutely at the mercy of 
the tax collector, and may receive per- 
emptory notice to pay any day additional 
sums assessed upon it, apparently at the 
option of the official. 

Nor is this all; years after the taxes 
have been paid and presumably settled, 
the corporation will receive specific and 
detailed inquiry from Washington de- 
manding that items enumerated in the 
return for the long past year be ex- 
plained in full. The taxpayer is infer- 
entially charged with fraud, considered 
guilty, and penalized accordingly, unless 
he is able promptly and to the full satis- 
faction of the inquiring official to recall 
in detail and with absolute accuracy 
transactions which occurred years before 
and have long ceased to be remembered. 


More hatred of governmental processes 
and government officials has been engen- 
dered by these tax laws than by all the 
revenue-producing methods of the past 
combined. Incidentally, they are doing 
more to destroy the party responsible for 
them than its purely political opponents. 
American men of business are not crooks 
nor tax dodgers. In the main they are 
honest, and desire to pay their taxes in 
full. They will do so willingly without 
coercion,, without threats and without 
espionage. It enrages them to be treated 
as: thieves, and it outrages their sense of 
justice to be at the mercy of arbitrary 
tax collectors who apparently interpret 
the law according to their individual opin- 
ions, with the sole view of taxing the 


_ traffic all it will stand, and then some, 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 

There is something curiously illogical 
in the purchase of flour from the millers 
by the Grain Corporation for the express 
purpose of reselling it to consumers at 
prices which are intended to break the 
market for the same millers’ products 
sold through the usual trade channels. 
It is true that the Grain Corporation’s 
entry into the retail flour business seems 
likely to have very little effect on the 
household demand, which is almost ex- 
clusively for short patents; and it is also 
generally admitted that Mr. Barnes’s 
plan to find out whether or not the 
public can be induced to use straight 
flour in preference to patents is an en- 
tirely proper answer to the clamorous 
demand that the Grain Corporation do 
something to reduce food prices. None 
the less, the condition is an absurd one, 
and the sooner it comes to an end the 
better it will be for all concerned. 

Either the government, acting through 
the Grain Corporation, will undersell the 
millers or it will not. If its prices are 
subsequently reduced below those asked 
commercially for corresponding grades, 
which at present appears most unlikely, 
it stands to reason that the Grain Cor- 
poration must resell flour at a loss, and 
that this loss must be made up out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers. In other 
words, the government agency can under- 
sell the millers only by means of a direct 
subsidy, a method which has proved its 
dangers and weaknesses in every country 
where it has been tried. Mr. Barnes, in 
harmony with the whole policy of the 
United States government hitherto, and 
with the solid support of all those who 
realize that no amount of juggling with 
figures will alter actual costs, has set 
himself determinedly against the subsidy 
principle; and the prices he has indicated 
for the “government grade” flour are ac- 
tually higher, by a very considerable 
margin, than those quoted commercially 
for similar types. 

If this policy is adhered to, and the 
Grain Corporation makes no effort to 
undersell the millers, the utility of the 
plan is limited strictly to the advertising 
value of the Grain Corporation’s offer. 
It becomes, in effect, nothing but a vast 
advertising scheme for straights as op- 
posed to short patents. In one way this 
is entirely satisfactory, as it seeks to 
provide a domestic market for grades 
which so far have not been readily sal- 
able. The trouble is that it involves 
competition between the government and 
individual enterprise, and thus sets up a 
principle which could easily be applied in 
ways actually dangerous to the public 
welfare. 

During the war the Food Administra- 
tion had likewise an immense advertising 
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task to perform. It had to conserve 
wheat by persuading the public to eat 
substitutes. It made many rules, but, 
so ‘far as the individual consumer was 
concerned, most of these were easy 
enough to violate; the Food Administra- 
tion’s wheat programme depended, first 
of all, on the right kind of publicity, and 
on the loyalty and good sense of the 
American citizen. Very wisely, Mr. 
Hoover did not attempt to use the vast 
resources of the government in competi- 
tion with the flour millers; he made them, 
in effect, his agents, so that every con- 
siderable miller in the country, whenever 
he advertised his own product, was like- 
wise urging the public to buy the very 
kind of flour the Food Administration 
recommended.,: 

This, as a matter of principle, was a 
much more judicious course than the one 
recently adopted by the Grain Corpora- 
tion. It drew no line between “govern- 
ment” and privately milled flour, and it 
directed every kind of publicity devoted 
to flour into exactly the same channel. It 
was the co-operative, as opposed to the 
competitive, method of getting results. 
How marvelously it succeeded is now a 
matter of history, whereas there is every 
indication that the selling competition 
between the government and the millers 
will have very little effect, either in dis- 
posing of the large stocks of straights 
and clears, or in reducing wheat and, 
consequently, flour prices. 

If the Grain Corporation had gone to 
the millers and wholesale flour men, and 
asked them to make a special feature of 
marketing straight grades of flour in 
packages convenient for the retail trade, 
promising them the support of a govern- 
ment publicity campaign, the chances are 
that a great deal more would have been 
accomplished than seems possible as a 
result of the present programme. Every 
miller would be glad to sell the so-called 
“government grade” of flour if he could 
find a retail market for it; and such a 
market would be far more likely to result 
from a combined government and pri- 
vate selling. campaign than it will from 
any effort of the Grain Corporation to 
compete with the millers. 

If the millers are ready to sell export 
grade flour to the Grain Corporation on 
the average basis of ten dollars and 
twenty-nine cents, delivered at Balti- 
more, as they have recently been doing, 
it follows that they would be equally glad 
to put the same type of flour on the 
domestic market, in eighth-barrel and six- 
teenth-barrel packages, at close to eleven 
dollars. The Grain Corporation’s pro- 
posed price is about twelve. It, like the 
millers, must allow for the retailer’s mar- 
gin, and it has its own exceedingly heavy 
expenses to meet. It is simply, there- 
fore, in the position of another middle- 
man, taking out no profit, indeed, but 
adding just so much to the costly ma- 
chinery of marketing. 

The government can never, in the long 
run, afford to buy from American manu- 
facturers products which it intends to 
resell in order to reduce prices. The 
vicious circle could have no better ex- 
emplification. The present experiment of 
the Grain Corporation will presumably 
do little harm, as well as little or no 
good; but it sets a dangerous precedent, 
opening the way for every radical who 
wants to see industry run by government 
functionaries. The government can al- 
ways co-operate with industry for the 
public benefit, and sometinges it can ad- 
vantageously employ its regulatory and 
controlling powers; but when it goes into 








business on its own account, and under- 
takes to compete against the very indus- 
tries which support it, the result is bound 
to be unsatisfactory. Economically such 
a proceeding is manifestly unsound; in- 
dustrially and politically it is a move in 
the direction of state socialism and the 
elimination of private enterprise from the 
nation’s business life. 


IS FRAUD BEING PRACTICED? 

Not long ago a cable from Holland, 
appearing in the daily papers of the 
United States, charged that American 
shoe manufacturers had been guilty of 
deception and misrepresentation in ship- 
ping shoes to Holland, supposed to be 
of excellent quality, which had proved to 
be so inferior as to be almost worthless. 
Subsequently it was shown that this com- 
plaint was groundless; the shoes com- 
plained of had not been shipped from 
the United States, but were made in Ger- 
many, and the manufacturers had put 
American labels on them, thereby to de- 
ceive the buying public and discredit 
American shoes. 

The Northwestern Miller recently re- 
ceived a letter from a Holland flour im- 
porter complaining bitterly of the bread 
in that country, stating that. the people 
of the Netherlands were grumbling at its 
quality, and that the importers were far 
from satisfied with the treatment received 
at the hands of “the authorities of the 
United States.” 

He said that, before the war, Holland 
was the largest importer of wheat flour 
from the United States, except Great 
Britain, and the importers had been 
fighting to the best of their ability and 
with success against protection; cereal 
products had always been admitted free 
into Holland, and he did not think the 
treatment accorded the people was such 
as should have been expected. 

This correspondent was evidently un- 
der the impression that the flour from 
which the bad bread complained of had 
been made was imported from the United 
States. He urged that millers in Amer- 
ica protest to their representatives in 
Congress against the situation, and that 
The Northwestern Miller publish an arti- 
cle on the subject, pointing out that Hol- 
land is badly in want of strong flour 
made from hard wheat, whereas it had 
been receiving only clear flour without 
any guaranty as to quality, and it was 
probable that future shipments from the 
United States would be “any kind of 
feed,” for which Holland would perhaps 
“have to pay a very high price.” 

Anxious to learn the facts as to the 
grade of American flour exported to 
Holland, a representative of The North- 
western Miller called upon Mr. Barnes, 
and found that the Grain Corporation 
had not sold any flour to Holland since 
April, 1918, and therefore could not un- 
derstand how there could be any com- 
plaint there concerning its quality. 

Just why Holland flour importers 
should feel aggrieved against the United 
States because the Netherlands has not 
been receiving good flour is not clear. 
They must be aware that the Dutch gov- 
ernment buys all the flour imported into 
Holland, and that the matter of pur- 
chases is entirely and exclusively in its 
hands. The United States will he only 
too glad to furnish Holland with the very 
best quality of flour, and is and has been 
ready to do so, but the Dutch govern- 
ment prefers to buy elsewhere, and since 
April, 1918, some nineteen months ago, 
has purchased no flour from this coun- 


try. 


If this fact is unknown to the flour 
importers of Holland, it would seem 
probable that some form of deception, 
similar to that employed in the case of 
bogus American shoes, has been permit- 
ted by the authorities. The flour pur- 
chased by the Dutch government is not 
allocated to and distributed by the flour 
importers of Holland. In this respect 
the Dutch government has not followed 
a policy similar to that of Great Britain. 
On the contrary, it has apparently sought 
to drive the importer out of business 
entirely, and to give a*monopoly of the 
trade to the Dutch millers. 

These millers have been receiving the 
imported flour, mixing and blending it 
with their own product, and passing it 
on to the consuming public. 

If, therefore, the impression prevails 
among the people of Holland, as it ap- 
parently prevails among the Holland 
flour importers, that the wretched bread 
they are getting is made from American 
flour, instead of the mongrel stuff it suits 
the Dutch government to buy, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the Dutch miller 
who has been putting this flour on the 
market. Has he been representing it as 
American flour? Has he even been tak- 
ing a leaf from the German shoe manu- 
facturer’s book and distributing this mis- 
erable product under imitation American 
brands in order to discredit future sales 
of American flour? If so, has he done 
this with the knowledge and tacit permis- 
sion of the Dutch government? 

The Northwestern Miller does not al- 
lege that such is the case, it does not 
wish even to infer that the Dutch miller 
would be guilty of such conduct, or that 
the Dutch government would knowingly 
permit such a grave infraction of inter- 
national trade ethics; but it does insist 
that the matter should be investigated, 
and that measures should be taken for 
the proper protection of the good repute 
of American flour, which apparently has 
unjustly suffered damage through some 
sort of misrepresentation. 

It is, of course, clearly within the right 
of the Dutch government to buy its flour 
where it pleases, and to feed its people 
on inferior food made from bastard 
grades of flour bought wherever they can 
be picked up at the lowest price, re- 
gardless of quality. It can ignore its 
flour importers and handle its purchases 
of flour through its millers, if it chooses 
so to do. All this is its own business, 
but it has no right, while carrying out 
its remarkable food policy, to counte- 
nance or permit methods of distribution 
which discredit and permanently injure 
American flour. This is America’s busi- 
ness, and must be so considered. 

This is the situation: before the war, 
Holland imported large quantities of 
American flour, which attained high re- 
pute and ready sale, being popular 
among the Dutch consumers. Repeated 
attempts were made to discourage the 
importation of American flour by impos- 
ing a duty on it. These were defeated, 
although the government evidently de- 
sired to import wheat rather than flour, 
so as to protect the Dutch millers. The 
people of Holland, however, insisted on 
free trade in cereals, and the protection- 
ists were unable to carry through their 


. policy. 


When the war began, or shortly there- 
after, the Dutch government established 
its own buying agency and made it a 
monopoly. Direct purchases by the im- 
porter from the American miller were 
forbidden. The Dutch consumer was ac- 
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customed to American flour, and wanted 
it; therefore for some time American 
flour continued to be bought by the Dutch 
government. For a year and a half, to 
be exact since April, 1918, the Dutch 
government has ceased to buy American 
flour, and has gone elsewhere for its sup- 
plies, evidently purchasing the cheapest 
and poorest stuff it could lay its hands 
on. 

Meantime, evidently, the people of 
Holland have been led to believe that 
they were still getting American flour. 
Apparently the government has been at 
no pains to disabuse their minds in this 
respect; certainly it would not be to the 
interest of the Dutch millers to enlighten 
them; to permit the reputation of Ameri- 
can flour to suffer permanent damage 
would be decidedly to their advantage. 
It now appears that the people of Hol- 
land, believing that the wretched stuff 
they are eating is American flour, feel 
aggrieved at the United States, and con- 
sider that they have been badly treated 
by a country of which they have always 
been good customers. 

It should be distinctly understood by 
the flour importers of the Netherlands 
that Holland is not getting American 
flour, and has not received a bag of it 
since April, 1918, when the Dutch gov- 
ernment made its last purchase in this 
country. The responsibility for this rests, 
not with the United States authorities, 
nor with the American millers, but with 
their own flour-buying 
agency, which declines to buy American 


governmental 


flour as long as it can purchase inferior 
stuff at cheaper prices elsewhere. 

If, in consequence of the peculiar pol- 
icy of this flour-buying agency, fraud 
and misrepresentation exist; if inferen- 
tially or directly the flour consumers of 
Holland are led to believe that the flour 
they justly complain of is made in Amer- 
ica, it is clearly the duty of the Grain 
Corporation to investigate the matter, 
and if it finds such misapprehension to 
exist, vigorously to protest to the Dutch 
government. American millers, being de- 
barred from direct trading with their for- 
mer customers, are helpless to protect 
themselves from misrepresentation of 
this sort, and while the Grain Corpora- 
tion holds its authority, they 
must rely upon it to protect them from 
unjust treatment in countries where they 


present 


are unable to do a direct business. 
COMPETITION FROM ARGENTINA 
The report that a considerable amount 
of Argentine hard wheat flour has re- 
cently been offered on the Baltimore 
market at a price materially lower than 
that of American spring or hard winter 
that further flour  ship- 
Argentina are 
indicating a 


flours, and 
ments from 
is more significant as 
changed point of view in the Southern 
Hemisphere than as providing any great 
amount of serious competition for do- 
mestic flour. Shipping conditions and 
the demands of Europe are such as to 
make it most improbable that the total 
amount of Argentine flour to be export- 
ed to the United States will be very 
large. The process is too much like the 
proverbial carrying coals to Newcastle. 
The important fact is that Argentina 
is now eager to export its surplus wheat 


expected, 


in’ manufactured form. “For years the 


southern republic has been one of 
Europe’s leading sources of wheat sup- 
ply, and it has been content to send 
most of this wheat abroad for grinding in 


the countries to which it was destined, 
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Now, however, conditions are rapidly 
changing, and Argentina, with a steadily 
increasing flour-mill capacity, and with 
an eagerness for its share of the world’s 
trade largely inspired by the altered re- 
lations caused by the war, is becoming a 
competitor in the flour markets of 
Europe. 

In the ten years from 1909 through 
1918, inclusive, Argentina exported an- 
nually an average of 1,273,000 barrels of 
wheat flour. Each year saw the flour ex- 
ports varying very little from this mean 
figure, the maximum, reached in 1912, 
being but two hundred thousand barrels 
above it, and the minimum, with the ex- 
ception of one crop failure year, being 
only about the same amount below. This 
year, however, the flour exports have in- 
creased astonishingly. In ten months, 
from January through October, they were 
2,686,421 barrels, or more than double the 
yearly average of the preceding decade. 
Shipments in November, and orders for 
Detember shipment, are reported to be 
exceptionally heavy, with the result that 
Argentina’s flour exports for 1919 will 
undoubtedly reach a total of between 
three and a quarter and three and a half 
million barrels, or more than in any 
previous two years combined, 

This record has been made on a crop 
not particularly large, and clearly at the 
expense of wheat shipments. Wheat ex- 
ports for 1919, up to the first of No- 
vember, amounted to 88,375,000 bushels, 
which, prorated for the rest of the year, 
would indicate a total of about 106,000,- 
000 bushels. This figure was surpassed 
in 1918 and 1908, and was nearly equaled 
in 1915, 1912 and 1907. Leaving out the 
crop failure years, 1914 and 1917, it is 
only a trifle above the ten-year average. 
In view of the great need of wheat and 
flour in Europe at present, it is mani- 
fest that the relatively small wheat ex- 
ports are due, not to any failure to find 
a ready market, but to Argentina’s com- 
prehension of the fact that it is vastly 
better to export the manufactured prod- 
uct whenever possible. 

Even with this sudden expansion of its 
flour exports, Argentina still has a long 
way to go before catching up with the 
United States in the matter of propor- 
tion. Its 1919 shipments of flour, great- 
ly as they have increased over those of 
any previous year, still represent only 
about thirteen per cent of the total wheat 
and flour exports, expressed in terms of 
wheat, whereas the United States has this 
year sent abroad close to thirty-three per 
cent of its total wheat exports in the 
form of flour. Whereas, however, the 
proportion for the United States has re- 
mained for many years approximately 
stationary, Argentina’s thirteen per cent 
of flour exports in 1919 compares with 
less than six per cent the year before. 

The Argentine flour millers are to be 
congratulated on having thus been able 
to apply so successfully the principle of 
home milling for export trade. If they 
continue for many years along the road 
they have this year chosen, there is like- 
ly to be a vast development of Argentine 
milling; and the flour shipped from the 
Southern Hemisphere will have an im- 
portant influence in all the world’s lead- 
ing flour markets. Argentina seems to 
have grown tired of being merely a 
granary, and to have realized that a na- 
tion which can supply wheat is in an ex- 
cellent position to dictate whether or not 
that wheat shall go abroad in a form 
which provides added activity and profits 
for home industries, and which leaves the 


feed for the benefit of live stock. 
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OF THE Week | 


Wheat and flour prices kept on steadily 
rising last week, and though the demand 
generally reported was slow, there was 
little to indicate that materially lower 
prices were expected soon by buyers. Most 
mills seem to be pretty well sold up for 
the next few weeks, and are not greatly 
concerned over the lack of buying just 
now. It is hard for them to get wheat, 
cars are scarce, and the future of the 
wheat market is more than problematic. 
It is felt that in many localities the farm- 
ers are still holding some of their best 
wheat, and that, if a break comes, sup- 
plies will be somewhat more plentiful. 
Meanwhile, it is impossible to make $10 
or $12 flour out of wheat at $2.60@3.30 
per bu. 
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{REVIEW 








INCREASE IN PRICES 


The advance in flour prices was not 
quite as marked as during the preceding 
week, and soft winters showed little or no 
change. The rate and extent of the increase 
in quotations on top grades of patent flours 
is indicated in the following table, which 
gives average prices quoted on the days 
indicated, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, in four markets, two western 


and two eastern. Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
a I ew h'é9 oa. $15.10 $13.80 $12.00 
DOG, Bos vr cece 14.85 13.50 12.00 
Dee, B ncovcoses 14.25 13.10 11.45 
Nov. 26 ...seoee 13.95 12.80 11.20 
Nov. 18 ...eccce 13.65 12.66 10.95 
Nov. 11......0¢-6 13.45 12.35 10.90 
Nov. 4 scccewcs 12.85 11.80 10.70 
Oct. BB .csscece 12.70 11.70 10.75 
Oct. BE .oscceee 12.75 11.70 10.65 
Oot. 264. crccccse 12.70 11.70 10.60 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 
The report of arrivals of Argentine 
flour gave a new outlet for guesswork as 
to foreign influences on the domestic 
market. The vision of vast imports of 
Canadian wheat had disappeared in view 
of the clear announcement that no large 
exports were available, or would be per- 
mitted; but the Argentine report was 
of much interest in the eastern markets. 
Presumably, however, the influence of such 
shipments as may be made will be rather 
sentimental than practical; the Argen- 
tine flour may cause more or less of a 
temporary flurry in such markets as it 
reaches, but there is little to indicate any 
widespread change of prices on account 

of it. 
THE 
The termination of the coal strike, and 
the removal of restrictions on the pur- 
chase of coal supplies by the mills, gave 
an opportunity to check up and see how 
much trouble had actually been made. 
Output reports for last week indicate 
any considerable reduction only in Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis; on the whole, the 
flour mills went along at about their 
usual rate. As a matter of fact, the 
prospect of a shortage had more effect 
on the output of the week ended Dec. 
6 than the actual enforcement of the 
regulations had on the production of the 
following week. The end was so clearly 
in sight that the mills were encouraged 
to use up their reserve supplies of fuel, 
and to use temporary substitutes. The 
official figures for the week ended Dec. 
13, not yet compiled, will tell the final 
story, but from the official figures through 
Dec. 5, and the subsequent partial re- 


COAL BUBBLE 
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ports, it seems probable that the total 
reduction of flour output due to fuel 
shortage was not more than 300,000 to 
400,000 bbls, or 10 to 15 per cent of a 
week’s production. 

GRAIN CORPORATION SALES 

The Grain Corporation has completed 
its plans for its famous sales of soft 
winter wheat straight. It is not attempt- 
ing to build up a selling organization of 
its own, but is asking the jobbers and 
retailers to co-operate in placing its flour 
on the market. An eastern advertisement 
gives the price for “Grain Corporation 
Standard Pure Wheat Flour,” in carload 
lots, as $10.25 per bbl, jute, $10.43 in 
paper, and $10.80 in cotton. For less- 
than-carload lots it will cost $11.15 in 
paper and $11.55 in cotton. The retail 
price is given as 75c per 12-lb bag, and 
$1.50 for 241/, Ibs. 

In the same market, soft winter wheat 
straights are selling commercially at as 
low as $10 per bbl, and could be readily 
marketed, for carload lots, in 241/-lb 
paper packages at $10.15@10.40. If the 
Grain Corporation, at a somewhat higher 
price, and by using the selling organiza- 
tions through which flour is commercial- 
ly distributed, can create a household 
market for winter wheat straights, it will 
be a notable tribute to the efficacy of 
government advertising. Meanwhile, the 
plan has had no apparent effect on the 
market, and the demand continues to 
center on short patents. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 17.) 

Kansas Crry.—For the first time in 
several weeks the hard wheat market 
displayed signs of weakening. The de- 
mand slackened considerably, and quota- 
tions yesterday were 5@7c lower. Nos. 
1 and 2 evidenced the greatest declines. 
These grades had previously been quoted 
as high as $3. Outside mills made the 
heaviest purchases, and were the means 
of maintaining a fair degree of steadiness 
in the market. Before the close, soft 
wheat remained steady and quotations 
were unchanged to 2c lower. Flour prices, 
in keeping with the wheat market, are 
25@35c lower. The demand for all grades 
of flour thus far this week has been slow. 

Bavtimore, Mp.—Flour steady and 
quiet, due to holiday spirit and possibly 
Argentine offerings. Some hope samples 
of latter will be slow arriving, and prove 
too soft to substitute for spring and Kan- 
sas, while others believe South Ameri- 
can product will meet the emergency and 
be available in sufficient volume to relieve 
alleged shortage. Feed unchanged and 
inactive. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market firm. Good 
demand for soft winter flour, but hard 
in limited request, as buyers are unwill- 
ing to follow the recent advance in 
prices. A fair southern trade and some 
business for export reported. Millfeed 
market about steady, and demand quiet 
for bran and middlings. 

New Yorx.—Flour market unchanged. 
Demand is limited, prices inclining to- 
ward still further advance, even in face 
of lower cash wheat. Very wide range 
makes quotations that would be of any 
value hard to obtain, but in the main 


they are the same as at the close of last 
week, 

Cuicaco.—Chicago mills have about as 
low a range to offer as any mills, especial- 
ly on spring wheat patents, which are 
around $14.20@14.40, jute. Some Min- 
neapolis mills are offering at $14.50@ 
14.75 in car lots. Retail price of Min- 
neapolis mill brands is $15.15, cotton. 

Boston.—Quiet demand for all grades 
of flour, with prices unchanged. Trade 
only supplying immediate wants, and 
buying in smallest quantities. Millfeed 
dull, with prices firmly held on all grades, 
Corn and oats products quiet and un- 
changed. 

PuitapeLpHia.—Flour quiet, and busi- 
ness mostly in spot goods available below 
mill limits. Bran in small supply and 
steadily held, but trade slow. 








The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Dec. 14 Dec, 15 


Dec. 13 Dec. 6 1918 1917 





Minneapolis ....361,720 384,330 443,260 346,490 

St, Paal .cccese 17,440 16,075 9,750 ...... 

Duluth-Superior 30,905 31,040 26,760 36,985 

Milwaukee ..... 15,900 17,450 11,500 6,000 
Totals 


wecceed 425,965 448,895 491,270 389,475 
Outside mills*. .160,130 135 


eeceee 20, eeoses 





Ag’gate sprg.586,095 
St. Louis 43,600 
St. Louist 58,200 


coerce 711,405 
41,600 37,300 36,400 
45,250 58,200 43,000 


Buffalo . -182,200 156,550 165,250 100,200 
Rochester ..... 15,400 15,950 11,500 15,200 
Chicago. ....... 3,000 20,750 24,750 24,750 
Kansas City.... 82,000 74,900 64,800 83,600 


Kansas Cityt...355,235 311,135 307,290 284,685 
Omaha ........ 2 25 23,170 21,150 
27,300 





BORGO cvecctsve 35,130 40,530 47,700 
Toledof ....... 60,100 22,400 85,070 89,390 
Nashville** ....139,035 118,240 11,995 118,815 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,315 23,760 36,075 34,690 
Seattle ........ 45,795 44,485 41,700 43,700 
Tacoma ......- 50,040 46,935 35,620 45,425 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec, 14 Dec, 15 


Dec. 13 Dec. 6 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 66 70 84 68 
Bt, POR .ccccccess 74 68 93 oe 
Duluth-Superior .. 84 84 74 105 
Outside mills* .... 58 3 80 89 
Average spring... 64 64 82 77 
Milwaukee ........ 66 73 64 50 
WE, EMME 2c vccccns 86 82 74 73 
St. Lowlst ....ces: 75 59 75 56 
Buffalo .......-+6. 110 94 98 60 
Rochester ........ 83 86 62 75 
CRIGRMO cccscccces 8 71 93 93 
Kansas City ...... 87 80 79 101 
Kansas Cityft ..... 80 71 77 93 
QRABRG 20 csccosiec's 98 96 88 ve 
SEND. co ccscacece 57 73 84 99 
Toledof ....... . 68 28 93 89 
Nashville** ....... 67 56 60 78 
Portland, Oregon.. 57 55 89 a 
ee 86 84 89 93 
TOCOMR cicccccves 87 82 62 79 
Totals ..cccicces 73 72 82 86 
Flour output for week ending Dec. 13 at 


all above points shows an increase of 1 per 
cent from week ending Dec. 6. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 


out- 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding. Nashville. 





Mitwavxer, W1s., Dec. 15.—A decided- 
ly firmer feeling is noted in all markets, 
due to the cold weather. Both bran and 
middlings are in good request for prompt 
and deferred delivery. Shippers are ask- 
ing a premium for January, and buyers 
in many cases are willing to pay the 
advance over December shipment. The 
call is good for prompt delivery, and 
shippers.are making sales in all localities. 
Eastern stocks are only moderate, and 
the small trade is beginning to need feed 
for immediate use. Western mills are 
well sold up, and are not selling much 
for December delivery. The call is good 
for mixed cars with flour, and mills have 
sold considerable for prompt shipment. 

The car situation shows some improve- 
ment, but the severe cold weather and the 
shortage of coal are factors. Feed bought 
late in November is now arriving in the 
East, and is ample to meet requirements 
for the present. 

Northwestern markets are strong and 
higher, with offerings limited for imme- 
diate shipment. The best call, however, 
is for January, and jobbers are asking a 
premium of 50@75c ton over December 
shipment. There is an improvement in 
the demand for middlings, but flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are slow. Both mills 
and shippers have plenty of loading or- 
ders, and are shipping out the feed as 
fast as cars can be secured. Country 
mills are well sold ahead. 

Demand in the central states continues 
to improve. Jobbers were able to sell 
considerable, both in straight and mixed 
cars. Near-by mills are well sold ahead, 
and shippers are buying freely in other 
markets. There is a good call for ground 
barley feed, while the demand for oat 
feed shows improvement, following the 
rise in other feeds. 

Southwestern markets are strong and 
higher. The demand has been brisk from 
all sections. Some of the large shippers 
are buying back feed sold to eastern 
dealers, as the southern demand con- 
tinues brisk. Bran is in best request. 
There is more activity in oat feed, and 
some moderate sales were made, but 
prices are still out of line, compared with 
other feeds. Mixers have good stocks on 
hand. Hominy feed is higher, with de- 
mand good from all sections and offer- 
ings light. There is an excellent demand 
for brewers’ dried grains, but very little 
is to be had. 

There is a better call for rye middlings 
and sales were made close to the price of 
wheat middlings. Offerings have been 
moderate, and most mills have their out- 
put sold for balance of this year. 

The cold weather the past week stimu- 
lated a good demand for feed in Wiscon- 
sin, and dealers have been buying freely, 
both prompt and January shipment. 
Stocks are moderate, but dealers are 
anxious to have feed running, as heavy 
feeding is anticipated during January. 
All grades are in request. bil meal is 
scarce and higher, while hominy feed has 
advanced $1@2 ton. There are no offer- 
ings of gluten feed; mills are still out 
of the market, but expect to be offering 
soon, for January delivery. 


H. N. Wirson. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec. 16. 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 





Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
All quotatiens on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans Nashville 
Serta Brat DOGO 5 6 ois 865 kei Es Hc tbbCRS $14.40@14.90 .$14.60@15.30 $.....@..... $14.70@15.25 $15.10@15.35 $14.75@15.50 $14.25@15.00 $15.25@16.00 $15.00@15.95 $14.25@15.00 
TaBG WUARO DORORE oe occ ksc cc cnn vecwessices 14.25 @14.75 ees iene? 13.15@13.75 13.50@14.00  .....@.....  18.50@14.25 13.00@13.50 12.50@14.25  13.80@14.70 13.25@14.00 
Soft winter patent ........sseseeeceseeevacs 12.50@13.00 indie cca ee eee 11.80@12.60  .....@...:. 11.00@11.25 .....@.....  11.26@12.25 11.80@12.50 12.00@12.70 
Spring standard patent ...........-.eseeees 13.40@13.90 14.00@14.40 .....@.....  18.80@14.20 13.50@14.50 14.00@14.75 13.50@14.00 14.50@15.25 14.65@14.95  12.75@13.50 
Hard winter straight ..............200. %... 13.10@13.50 eh Nay 12.45@13.20 12.80@13.30 13.00@13.75 12.75@13.50 12.50@13.00 .....@..... 12.60@13.50 .....@..... 
ee ee ere 11.30@11.60 pe YS sdooa@scoce.  J4.S0@107 10.50@11.00 10.00@10.25 10.00@10.50 10.50@11.25 11.25@11.45 11.00@11.70 
oa. ARE ye 9.75 @10.10 9.25@ 9.40 sie Wataee4 9.70@10.00 9.25@10.50 9.00 @10.00 9.75 @ 10.25 9.26@10.00 .....@..... 00+ @. oes 
Hard winter rat ClOAP 6. cicc ccc cccccccsecs 9.50@ 9.90 an Ra 9.55 @10,65 9.40@10.20 9.00@10.50 iy Zt eee, «eee a ee 9.90@11.50 .....@...-- 
Gost winter Mrat Clear ook sie ccccccwoccves és 9.00@ 9.25 cade euasKa tas COO eee 9.20@ 9.60 .....@..... <i OSs Se Mere |) Th eee = eee 8.50@ 9.00 
Te SE SO nti s Ble walnine heh Sis aya s 8.50@ 8.75 ppeneie otek owetahss =» sees 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 8.95@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.75 6+ @ ore wees Daevses 
Rye flour, standard ..............ssss0s000. 2 ee Oe SOT eE TE Raibe: Tt Feet) ers Se aie BR ays: pry Decree verse @easas 

FEED— é 
SME PONE Sb cee pbs ca sedede sus sbbeheckes 43.50 @ 44.25 42.50@43.00 .....@..... a fee .-@.. 48.00@48.50 48.50@49.00 .....@49.00.....@..... Divas > 
NS WON MND iow nb on'kds 0G bes due Saknkiee 44.00 @ 44.50 weeee@.....  40,20@41.00 . @43.50 a eS wee e Decccee  ceeee@...e- 48.50@49.00  .....@47.00 3. ...-@. «ss 
Ge eG NUE (5 SNK 6G be cakeedbadbeetorcde 42.50 @ 43.00 ic eM eas vA aay Be . @43.50 eM 49.00@49.50 49.50@50.00 49.50@50.00 .....@.....  42.00@43.00 
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ARGENTINE FLOUR ON THE WAY HERE 





S. A. de Molinos Harineros y Elevadores de Granos, Buenos Aires, Entering 
North American Market—Consignments of Its Various Grades Offered 
in East—Hard Wheat Flour to Be Available at $12, Jute, Baltimore 


South American flour is entering into 
active competition in the North Ameri- 
can markets, as is indicated by the fol- 
lowing correspondence to The Northwest- 
ern Miller from New York and Balti- 
more: 

* * 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 13.—The larg- 
est milling concern in South America, 
the S. A. de Molinos Harineros y Eleva- 
dores de Granos, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, is shipping to its New York repre- 
sentatives 10,000 sacks of its different 
grades of flour for the purpose of mar- 
keting it here. 

This flour, which should arrive in about 
30 days, differs from other hard wheat 
flours because the short patent runs about 
12 per cent dry gluten and 40 per cent 
ash, while the standard patents run 13 
per cent dry gluten and about 50 per 
cent ash. 

It is said that the prices on the Argen- 
tine flour in New York will be about 60@ 
75c under North American flours of a 
similar grade. 

W. QuacKkENnBUSH. 
* * 

Baurmmore, Mp., Dec. 13.—A local grain 
firm caused something of a_ sensation 
here this week by offering to sell 10,000 
bbls 95 per cent hard wheat flour, now 
en route from Argentina, at $12 bbl in 
140-Ib jutes, delivered at Baltimore. 
Later, the firm increased the quantity in 
transit to 18,000 bbls, and offered addi- 
tional cargoes for December shipment on 
the same terms. 

The seller said the flour was all right, 
resembling Kansas hard winter, and good 
enough to hold South American markets 
against all comers, including this coun- 
try, but he had no sample of the goods, 
which, of course, was a great handicap, 
as the buyers, while always ont for snaps, 
were unanimously averse to buying a pig 
in a bag. : 

However, the seller of this startlingly 
cheap offering said type samples of the 
flour were on the way, having been for- 
warded by a fast mail steamer which was 
due to arrive considerably ahead of the 
freighter bringing the shipment; hence, 
there was nothing to do but wait, which 
the trade is doing with breathless sus- 
pense. 

One buyer to whom the flour was of- 
fered said that, while he was most anx- 
ious to see a sample of the goods and 
would buy if they suited, he recalled that 
he had seen a criticism of Argentine flour 
to the effect that it was soft and wouldn’t 
do for bakers at all, to which the seller 
replied: “There are flours and flours in 
Argentina, as there are here; the ones 
you speak of are the wrong kind, while 
mine is the right kind.” 

Somebody suggested the government as 
a possible buyer, in its fight for lower 
prices, but instead of this taking with the 
seller, he said “Sh!” and beat it. The 
average time from Buenos Aires to Bal- 
timore or New York by the ordinary 
freight steamer is about 35 days. 

The indications are that a lot of wheat 
will soon be heading this way from the 
Argentine, and with both wheat and flour 
coming from the outside, we ought to 
be able to piece out till the next crop. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





STEVEDORES BACK AT WORK 


San Francisco Waterfront Laborers Leave 

Union—1,000 Members in Newly Organ- 

ized Longsh ’s Associati 

Saw Francisco, Cau., Dec, 13.—One 
thousand members of the newly-organized 
Longshoremen’s Association returned to 
work on the waterfront yesterday. Of- 
ficers of the Riggers’ and Stevedores’ 
Union said the new organization was 
“sponsored by the employers, and was 
not a bona-fide union.” They said mem- 
bers of the old union would remain on 





strike until recognition was granted by 
the employers. 
A statement signed by John Bryan, 
resident of the new organization, E. G. 
in, secretary, and Alfred Sather, vice- 
president, was as follows: 





“The great majority of our members 
are law-abiding family men, and never 
wanted to go on strike. We have been 
kept on strike against our wills, as we 
were denied the right to a secret ballot 
because the radical element in control has 
always been able to have its own way at 
the meetings. 

“We have been working in this port 
for many years, and had no grievapce 
as to hours or working conditions that we 
did not feel could have been satisfactorily 
adjusted if we had been given an oppor- 
tunity of having a fair meeting with the 
employers. 

“Feeling got so strong, particularly with 
men of families and who are citizens and 
residents of this city and the bay com- 
munities, that we felt it was our duty 
not only to ourselves and our families, 
but for the good of our port, to get rid 
of these radicals in our midst. 

“We have therefore withdrawn in a 
body from the Riggers’ and Stevedores’ 
Union, and have organized the Long- 
shoremen’s Association of San Francisco 
and the Bay Districts. We have today 
signed an agreement, with a base rate of 
90c per hour, with the Water Front Em- 
ployers’ Union, which agreement became 
effective Dec. 10, 1919, and lasts for five 
years, with provision made for annual 
conferences on wage adjustments if they 
become necessary.” 

R. C. Mason. 





NO ACTION FROM CANADA 


Too Busy With Old Business to Pay Atten- 
tion to United States Market—Flour 
Inquiries Pour Across Border 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 13.—During the 
week there were no new developments in 
the matter of Canadian action in United 
States wheat and flour markets. No doubt 
there is disappointment in the United 
States at the absence of any announce- 
ment as to the quantity of wheat that 
may be expected from Canada and the 
price at which this will be sold. Or- 
dinarily, it would be easy to announce 
these with more or less accuracy, but the 
times are not ordinary, and for the mo- 
ment Canada is so busy getting deliveries 
made on old sales that new business must 
stand aside. 

Inquiries for Canadian wheat and flour 
continue to pour in from many parts of 
the United States, and the prices sug- 
gested are certainly very tempting. In 
a little while it will be possible to deal 
with some of these, and doubtless the 
surplus of Canadian wheat remaining 
unsold at the present time will in due 
course find its way as wheat or flour to 
United States consumers. 

The Canadian Railway Board has is- 
sued a contradiction of a statement 
emanating from the Canadian Wheat 
Board regarding movement of wheat 
from interior elevator points in western 
Canada to lake terminals at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. The statement of 
the wheat board was to the effect that the 
railways had failed to deliver this year’s 
crop of wheat at lake terminals with any- 
thing like the regularity or volume of 
previous years, and that, as a result of 
this transportation condition, the farm- 
ers in western Canada would lose about 
$4,000,000 in extra storage charges neces- 
sitated by the retention of an undue part 
of the crop in the West over the winter. 

The railway board now says these state- 
ments are not true. Since government 
organizations have reached such varying 
conclusions upon the same set of facts, 
it is hard for an ordinary member of the 
trade to analyze the Canadian crop situa- 
tion as it stands at the present time. 


A. H. Baney. 


Will Canadian Wheat Come In? 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 18.—With a view 
to stabilizing Canadian exchange, which 
last week was at a discount of 10 per 
cent, the Canadian government has 
gun shipping gold to the United States. 
Up to close of last week $5,000,000 
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had arrived, which isthe first installment 
of a $20,000,000 shipment. 

This is so comparatively small that it 
will hardly have any great effect upon 
the situation, and some Canadian bank- 
ers are pointing out that a further cor- 
rective will be applied after Dec. 14, 
when the embargo against wheat imports 
into this country will be lifted. 

With good milling wheat apparently 
searce in this country and plentiful in 
Canada, it. would seem good business to 
substitute at least to a good extent wheat 
for gold as a stabilizer of the present un- 
satisfactory exchange situation. 

Millers have quite steadfastly held to 
the conclusion that Canadian wheat in 
any great amount would not be permitted 
by the Canadian Wheat Board to cross 
the border, but in view of the present 
exchange situation and its apparent use- 
fulness as a stabilizer of this, the conclu- 
sion may be wrong. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Pacific Mills Indicate Requirements 

Seattte, Wasn., Dec. 18.—A number 
of Pacific Coast mills have submitted to 
the Canadian Wheat Board, as requested 
by it, the amounts of Canadian wheat 
they wish to import, on the understand- 
ing that this hoard will apportion among 
American mills which submit such re- 
quests any surplus Canada will export 
to the United States. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


AMERICAN EXPORT FLOUR 


Quality of Recent Arrivals in England Gives 
Great Dissatisfaction to Bakers— 
Reputation at Stake 


Lonnon, Ene., Dec. 16.—(Special 
Cable)—Selling conditions here are quite 
unaltered. There is no private trading, 
the government being the only purchaser 
of flour; therefore it is useless for millers 
in the United States to cable offers to 
importers. 

The quality of recent arrivals of Amer- 
ican flour in this country is giving great 
dissatisfaction among bakers, and is prej- 
udicing the reputation of American 
flours. 





L. F. Brozrxman. 





LABOR TROUBLES DISAPPEAR 


Strike of Flour-Mill Workers at Topeka, 
Kansas, Practically Disposed of by Reason 
of Firm Attitude Adopted by Employers 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 13.—With the 
strike of flour-mill workers at Topeka, 
Kansas, disposed of and practically for- 
gotten by reason of the firm attitude 
adopted by the owners of the mills there, 
labor troubles in the Southwest now ap- 
pear at an end for the present. It is 
known that union organizers are still on 
the ground, but just now they appear to 
be inactive and, so far as can be deter- 
mined, interest of men in the mills is at 
a low point. 

So far, absolutely no flour-mill strike 
in the Southwest has accomplished any- 
thing for the men, and bad leadership 
and the fact that mill workers already 
are getting a high rate of pay as com- 
pared with similar work in other indus- 
tries, seem to have had a quieting influ- 
ence on the elements which sought to 
create discontent and disturbance. 

In spite, however, of the present quiet, 
millowners are prepared for a further 
contest next summer. There is*a current 
rumor that the labor organizers plan in 
the next few months to avoid the larger 
milling towns and concentrate their ef- 
forts among the smaller and more iso- 
lated mills, in the hope that victory there 
will bring the millowners at larger cen- 
ters into line. It is also stated that 
warehouse crews and common “floating” 
labor will not hereafter be taken into the 
union, the membership being confined to 
packers and semi-skilled mill help. 

Under the terms of a bill to be intro- 
duced at the coming special session of 
the Kansas state legislature at the behest 
of Governor Henry Allen, enforced ad- 
judication of labor troubles by a perma- 
nent labor tribunal is provided for, and 
striking or any attempt to organize and 
direct a strike which will stop production 
of fuel, food and other necessaries is 
made a felony. 

The bill, which, because of general re- 
sentment against the Kansas factors in- 
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volved in the miners’ strike, is practically 
assured of pass. will be of substantial 
assistance to millers in dealing with the 
brewery-engineered attempts to spread 
discontent and bring about strikes among 
Kansas flour-mill workers. 

R. E. Srerrina. 


ORIENTAL TRADE INQUIRIES 


Pacific Coast Mills Foresee Reopening of 
Flourishing Business with Far East—Fair 
Amount of Business Already Booked 


Seatrie, Wasu., Dec. 13.—Pacific Coast 
mills are receiving a good many cable in- 
quiries and some firm bids for flour, and 
a fair amount of business was booked to 
the Orient this week. The embargo on 
exports of Australian flour to other than 
British possessions, and the high price of 
the Mexican dollar, have brought Pacific 
Coast flour prices close to a parity with 
oriental markets. The highest oriental 
bids, so far as can be ascertained, have 
been $11.50, c.i.f.. Hongkong, for export 
cut-offs and straights in 50-lb sacks, 
which is equivalent to about $10.10 bbl 
here. Mills are now firmer in their ask- 
ing prices, and in some cases are quoting 
as high as $11.75, c.i.f.. Hongkong, at 
which price, however, very little, if any, 
business has been worked. The mills be- 
lieve, neyertheless, that the Orient will 
shortly come to that price. 

Pacific Coast flours have the advantage 
in the Orient.of a long-established and 
favorable reputation, and while no flour 
has been exported to the Orient other 
than to Manila since early in the war, 
north Pacific Coast exports to the Orient 
during the four years prior to the out- 
break of the war ranged between 3,000,- 
000 and 4,400,000 bbls a year. Since then, 
however, the milling capacity of North 
China and Japan has been considerably 
increased and the quality of their flour 
—— through the use of modern 
milling methods and better wheats. Ja- 
pan now has 22 mills, with a total daily 
capacity of 15,000 bbls, and the milling 
capacity of Shanghai and the Yangtze 
Valley is about 17,000 bbls a day. 

On account of the high price of Amer- 
ican wheat, freight rates treble those of 
pre-war days, and the established trade 
gained by Japanese and Chinese mills 
during the years in which American flour 
could not be marketed in the Orient, the 
Pacific Coast millers do not anticipate that 
they will be able to sell anything like 
the volume of flour formerly sold the 
Orient. Nevertheless, they are optimistic 
that a substantial business can again be 
done in flour in that section. 


W. C. Trrrany. 








British Food Situation 
Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 26.—In reply to 
a question in Parliament the other day in 
regard to the food outlook in this coun- 
try, Mr. Lloyd-George said: “I do not 
anticipate any serious shortage of essen- 
tial foodstuffs during the coming months. 
I have, however, recently and repeatedly 
urged upon all food producers the im- 
portance of increased production, and 
the necessary legislation to promote this 

end will shortly be introduced.” 


L. F. Brozxman. 





Full Food Cargo for Germany 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 13.—A full cargo 
of fresh beef and provisions will be sent 
from this port to Germany direct within 
two weeks. The Shipping Board freight- 
er Cotati, now at New York, will come 
here to take on 3,750 tons of fresh beef, 
about 40,000 quarters, and 700 tons of 
pork products, which she will deliver at 
Hamburg. The Cotati is equipped with 
refrigerating machinery which enables 
her to carry meats and provisions long 
distances without their spoiling. 


Louis W. DePass. 





Explosion Wrecks Plants 

Wrynirzc, Man., Dec. 13.—An explo- 
sion of dust in the plant of the Turtle 
Mountain Milling Co., Boissevain, Man., 
on Dec. 6, wrecked the building and ma- 
chinery. Two men on night duty were 
injured. The loss is not stated. Ca- 
pacity of mill, 300 bbls. George Dow 
is manager, and B. W. Bolton secretary- 


treasurer. 
M. Lastow. 
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affected by our action. The small bakers 


CORPORATION'S FLOUR-SELLING PLANS 





Task of Marketing Government Flour Is Put Up to Jobbers, Wholesalers and 
Retailers—General Advertising Campaign to Start Within a Few 
Days—Appeal for Co-operation Meets Varied Response 


The Grain Corporation has perfected 
plans for the sale of government straight 
wheat flour to consumers. It will not un- 
dertake a distributing organization of 
its own, but asks retailers, jobbers and 
wholesalers to devote their services to 
the task. In general, the plan, so far 
as it has been outlined, will follow upon 
the lines indicated in the following cor- 
respondence from Chicago: 

* * 


Cuicaao, Int., Dec. 13.—About 50 flour 
jobbers and wholesale grocers in Chicago 
met yesterday in the directors’ room of 
the Grain Corporation, to learn of plans 
that have been made for handling gov- 
ernment flour. Arrangements so far 
completed were set forth by Victor J. 
Petersen, who is in charge of the corpora- 
tion’s flour department. 

Mr. Petersen made it plain that the 
Corporation does not wish to engage in 
the flour business, but that it prefers to 
have jobbers and wholesalers act as dis- 
tributors. 
bers and wholesalers will be allowed a 
margin of profit of 75c bbl, and retailers 
$1.25. Retail prices for 121%-lb, paper 
sack, will be 78c; 24%,-lb, paper $1.55, 
cotton $1.60; 49-lb, paper $3.20, cotton 
$3.30; 98-lb, cotton or 14-bbl, $6.40. 

A general advertising campaign will 
start within a week or two. Space will 
be used in daily newspapers, and hang- 
ers will be placed in retail and wholesale 
grocery stores. It was said, in response 
to an inquiry, that the names of distribu- 
tors who will handle the flour would not 
appear in the advertisements, the lists 
being considered too long for the adver- 
tising space contemplated. 

Mr. Petersen said it was probable that 
about 600,000 bbls of the government 
flour would be available to the retail trade. 
The minimum car lot obtainable will con- 
tain 310 bbls. Jobbers will be allowed 
to pool a car if they so desire. 

The terms of purchase are on a basis 
of arrival draft, bill of lading attached. 
However, the Corporation reserves the 
right to dictate any terms that may 
prove necessary. Purchases cannot be 
made on sample, owing to the fact that 
the Corporation expects to allot its flour 
in whatever zone is most convenient. 
Original packages must not be broken 
by the distributor for the purpose of 
blending. 

In response to inquiries concerning the 
probable quality of the government flour, 
Mr. Petersen stated that it was only fair 
to assume that it would be largely of 
soft wheat, possibly from mills of Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Missouri. He was of 
the opinion that it would be suitable for 
family and bakery use, and that the 
housewife, who is familiar with spring 
wheat products, and bakers as well, would 
find it to their advantage to blend 20, 
30 or even 40 per cent of the Corporation 
flour in bread-making. Mr. Petersen 
made a special point of emphasis on the 
fact that, due to the unquestionable scar- 
city of spring wheat, consumers would be 
forced to use more soft wheat flour than 
ever before. 

The jobbers and wholesalers were as- 
sured that if they had any complaint 
from buyers as to the quality of the gov- 
ernment flour, the Corporation would 
take it back, anyon only that the con- 
tainers were not mutilated. 

Those present at the conference ex- 
pressed their intention to co-operate with 
the Corporation. They were of the opin- 
ion that it would be preferable to con- 
tract for a limited amount of flour, and 
to test it out with the retail trade before 
stocking up heavily. 

C. H. Caren. 
* * 


Bosron, Mass., Dec. 18.—Members of 


the flour trade here are lost in admiration 
for the Grain Corporation, which, in a 


circular letter received by members of ° 


the trade this week, has asked for a list 
of their retail customers, and for definite 
information as to what prices the latter 
are receiving for their flour. 

This circular was written in the most 
courteous language imaginable, asking 


Under the general plan, job- - 


for co-operation rather than demanding 
it, but its reception by the trade was far 
from favorable. It is understood that 
some of those to whom it was addressed 
consigned it to the nearest waste basket, 
while others filed it for future reference. 

Some of the trade were outspoken as 
to the request, and could see no valid 
reason why they should furnish an active 
competitor with a list of their customers. 
It may be that the Grain Corporation can 
compel the giving of this information, 
but at any rate there are some in the 
trade who are waiting to be shown. 

To some, the campaign appears to be 
an effort to discredit the local flour sales- 
men, by making it appear that they have 
been profiteering, or at least that they 
had been misleading bakers and consum- 
ers when they urged them to buy high- 
grade flours. This is the argument put 
forth by the salesmen. They state that 
they try to find out what their customers 
want, and then do their best to supply the 
wants, The trade is not antagonistic to 
the offer of the Grain Corporation, but 
is naturally skeptical as to whether any- 
thing worth while can possibly result 
from this latest move. 

The previous attempt of the Grain Cor- 
poration to sell export flour locally is 
still fresh in the minds of the trade. 
After both offers, not enough flour was 
sold in this market to cause even a ripple. 
Only a few carloads, few and far be- 
tween, went into consumption. If the 
dealers had had any call for this flour 
they would have been ready enough to 
handle it, but the demand was lacking, 
and the result is that they are willing to 
wait and let some one else take up the in- 
troduction of this flour to the trade. 

Louis W. DePass. 


* * 


Rocnester, N. Y., Dec. 138.—The much- 
advertised plan of the Grain Corporation 
to sell flour cheap and help bring prices 
down is just materializing. A carload 
was placed in a self-serve grocery of one 
of the big department stores here this 
week. It is advertised as “United States 
Grain Corporation Standard Pure Wheat 
Flour.” The advertisement which ap- 
peared in local papers further stated that 
it is “highly recommended as a bread 
flour, and the United States government 
guarantees its quality.” Eighths, in pa- 
per, are selling at $1.39 at the store, with 
no delivery furnished, except at an addi- 
tional cost. 

T. W. Kwapp. 
x 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 13.—The Grain 
Corporation here has been at work the 
last ‘two days and sold 20 cars of winter 
straight in the principal cities in this 
state, in 1214 to 98 lb sacks. Only one 
car is said to have gone to a jobber, the 
rest to retailers. This flour will be 
available for distribution next week. 
Many of the good-sized corner grocery 
stores have refused to consider the han- 
dling of this flour, but they may have to 
come to it, should the flour prove satis- 
factory. 

E. Baneasser. 





Rolls and Cakes Advance 


Mitwavuxer, Wis., Dec. 13.—To avoid 
a general advance in bread prices due 
to increased prices of flour and other 
ingredients, the Milwaukee baking trade, 
at a special meeting Wednesday, decided 
to increase prices on rolls, cakes and 
sweet stuffs, beginning Monday, Dec. 15. 
It was deemed best to do this to avoid 
the probable effect of public sentiment 
concerning higher bread prices. It is 
believed the advance will compensate in 
a large measure for increased general 
production costs. 

Prior to the meeting of the Master 
Bakers’ Association, with a membership 
of 250, consisting largely of the neigh- 
borhood bakers, it was said that the price 
of bread would be increased to 16c. The 
five large wholesale bakeries, however, 
stated they would not make any attempt 
to effect an advance. 

Following the meeting. Secretary Albert 
Holl said: “The cost of bread is not 


do not bake much of the city’s bread su 
ply.. Their neighborhood trade is mostly 
from sweet rolls and cakes, Lack of 
proper methods of cost accounting and 
relatively small buying power prevent 
them competing with the larger bakers 
and dealers.” 

H. N. Wiison. 


DENIES IT IS A TRUST 


Sociedad Anonima de Molinos Harineros y 

Elevadores de Granos Justifies Its 

Methods to Argentine Congress 

Buenos Ares, Arcentina, Nov. 4.—A 
special committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies was appointed over.a year ago 
to inquire into tne existence of trusts or 
combines in the republic. Its report has 
recently been made public, and in the 
course of it the affirmation is made that 
the procedure of the “Sociedad Anonima 
de Molinos Harineros y Klevadores de 
Granos” is in some respects characteristic 
of trust procedure. ‘The company re- 
ferred to denies the imputations in a 
note addressed to the Chamber a few 
days ago. It contains information of a 
general character on the Argentine flour- 
milling industry. A translation of the 
note tollows: 

“The ‘Molinos Harineros y Elevadores 
de Granos’ has the honor to address itself 
to the Sefior President, and through his 
intermediary to the honorable chamber, 
in order to rectify, so far as this com- 
pany is concerned, the conclusions con- 
tained in the report, just published of- 
ficially, of the committee appointed to 
investigate as to the existence of trusts. 
This company not only denies in the most 
absolute manner that it has attempted to 
implant a flour trust in this country, but 
it likewise denies, with equal emphasis, 
that the investigation carried out can 
have justified the formulation of such 
charges against it. 

“Furthermore, this company claims 
that its motives entitle it to the public 
consideration which is due those who con- 
tribute in an efficacious manner to the 
prosperity of the country by the de- 
velopment of its industries. 

“It is almost 20 years now since our 
company first promoted in this country 
the industrialization of wheat destined 
for export, insuring that this product, 
which was exported as a raw material, 
should be partially transformed here into 
flour and offals, thus giving employment 
to thousands of workmen and contribut- 
ing to the upbuilding of the national 
economy. 

“The public powers encouraged the 
realization of such enterprises, setting 
aside part of the lands situated in the 
eastern zone of docks 2 and $3 of the 
port of Buenos Aires to be sold to whom- 
soever would undertake to erect and 
maintain flour mills upon them subject 
to the terms of law No. 2599, and the reg- 
ulating decree of 1890, and it was by vir- 
tue of that law and that decree that this 
company acquired lands in the port in 
public auction, on which to erect the in- 
dustrial establishment which it owns, and 
which—we have no hesitation in saying— 
constitutes one of the best exponents of 
the progress of the Argentine milling in- 
dustry. 

“Nevertheless, this situation of. our 
principal milling establishment, obtained 
in accordance with progressive govern- 
mental ordinances, forms the subject of 
one of the harshest criticisms made 
against us in the official publication re- 
ferred to, the fact being overlooked that 
those ordinances were of a general char- 
acter, and were available to any one who 
would and could assume the obligation of 
installing one or more flour mills there. 

“Equally baseless and unjust is the 
charge, also brought against this com- 
pany, of having thought it convenient to 
construct in the vicinity of the port a 
large establishment of grain elevators, 
those making the charges not bearing in 
mind that all we did was to avail our- 
selves of the terms of law No. 3908—like- 
wise of a general character—by means of 
which the honorable Congress thought it 
right to promote the establishment of 
those elevators. 

“And, in order that the honorable 
Chamber may be enabled to appreciate 
the manner in which this company has 
complied with the requirements of the 
laws above referred to, may we be al- 








lowed to state that it is precisely on 
frontage on dock 3 occupied by 
establishments that the most intense 
port movement of the port of the capi 
has always occurred, being the section 
to bring in the highest yield of the por- 
tion of the public revenue in respect of 
the port working? 

“In view of aie circumstances, which 
we believe entitle us to public considera- 
tion, we consider that we are exercising 
our right and at the same time comply- 
ing with the duty of defending ourselves, 
by affirming that our procedure has never 
given_occasion for the charges made by 
the aforementioned committee in formu- 
lating its conclusions. 

“There are in the country approximate- 
ly 350 flour-milling establishments, of 
which 13 are the property of our com- 
pany, and although certain of these lat- 
ter rank among the most important, it 
is an incontrovertible fact that our out- 
put of flour barely exceeds 20 per cent of 
the national consumption. 

“If the numerous declarations taken by 
the committee be examined dispassionate- 
ly, it will be found that they constitute 
the most complete proof of the non-ex- 
istence here of a flour-millers’ trust; and 
the result of this proof, copious and 
logical, certainly cannot be affected by 
the prejudiced declaration of a single 
witness, who is an ex-employee of our 
company. 

“If, in accordance with the inexorable 
laws of industrial progress, there are 
mills which have ceased to work because 
their antiquated procedure and machin- 
ery did not allow them to offer to con- 
sumption products capable of competing 
with ours, it is unjust and absurd to 
deduce from this circumstance the 
charges with which certain members of 
the committee have identified themselves, 
apparently with the belief that the de- 
velopment and prosperity of our industry 
is contrary to the fundamental interests 
of the- country. 

“We will permit ourselves to state that 
it is not even true that the company or- 
ganized in Mendoza, through which some 
of the mills in that province have com- 
bined to work in common, is a subsidiary 
of this company, as is affirmed by the 
committee in one of its conclusions, This 
error is demonstrated when we state that 
we are only subscribers to,.and owners 
of, 450 of the 1,400 shares which repre- 
sent the capital of that company. 

“Another inaccurate statement is that 
our company ‘has superimposed itself up- 
on weaker enterprises in order to absorb 
them by the methods practiced by the 
trusts.’ We deny most emphatically the 
truth of this affirmation, which we con- 
sider gratuitous, because in the whole 
accumulation of evidence brought before 
the committee there is nothing whatever 
to justify so grave ‘a charge. 

“On the other hand, we maintain, and 
any one who cares to take the trouble to 
analyze that evidence can ascertain, that 
in this country there prevails strong in- 
dustrial and commercial competition in 
the flour-milling trade, and if the present 
prices of flour are higher than in previous 
times, such a situation is the inevitable 
consequence of phenomena of a universal 
character, having relation principally to 
the increased cost of fuel, of woven cloth 
sacks, of lubricants, of transport and of 
labor, and it can be added that the price 
of flour in Argentina is today lower than 
that paid by the inhabitants of any other 
country in the world. 

“Having thus rectified the. conclusions 
of the report referred to in so far as its 
allusions to this company are concerned, 
we avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
reiterate to the Sefior President the as- 
surance of our highest respect.” 


Witrramw J. Lams. 


Bg EF 





Tennessee Mill Burns 


Nasuvitre, Tenn., Dec. 13.—The main 
mill building of the Columbia (Tenn.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. was completely de- 
stroyed by fire this week. The flour 
warehouse and office buildings were saved. 
The loss is estimated at $85,000, with ap- 
proximately $50,000 insurance. The mill 
has been in existence about 30 years, with 
successful business and excellent reputa- 
tion in the Southeast. The capacity was 
600 bbls. It is understood that the com- 
pany has under consideration plans for 
rebuilding a better and larger plant. 


Joun Lerer. 
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WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE IS REDUCED 





‘Government Reports Indicate Acreage 11,719,000 Less Than for 1919 Crop— 
Condition Slightly Below 10-Year Average—Final Estimates for 1919 
Wheat Crops Show Slight Gain Over Earlier Figures, 

Making Total Wheat Crop 940,987,000 Bus 


The government crop re grt issued 
Dec. 15, indicates a marked falling off 
in the winter wheat acreage. The total 
planted for the 1920 crop is given as 
38,770,000 acres, which compares with the 
record acreage of 49,905,000 for the crop 
recently harvested. The condition, like- 
wise, is reported as none of the best, 
being estimated at 85.2, as against 98.6 
on Dec. 1, 1918, and a 10-year average 
of 89.2. 

The figures for the leading states are 
as follows: 





Acres Condition 
Pennsylvania ..........-. 1,597,000 99 
SME GEM eG bd Gade egeccsctee 2,476,000 90 
Ce eee 1,960,000 79 
DEE cna. pacderescosce 2,404,000 82 
Michigan 922,000 92 
Missouri 2,580,000 84 
Nebraska 3,093,000 91 
TREO cn cccwcccceccccce 9,196,000 82 
DOMES cc cesses +. 1,077,000 79 
Oklahoma . 2,881,000 75 
Colorado 978,000 91 
Washington 919,000 84 


There is also a marked decrease in the 
acreage sown to rye, the estimate for the 
coming crop being 5,530,000 acres, or 
1,702,000 less than a year ago. 


FINAL FIGURES SHOW GAIN 


The final figures for the 1919 wheat 
crops, on the other hand, indicate a 
somewhat larger total than had been ex- 
pected from the previous estimates. The 
course of the government’s 1919 wheat 
crop estimates is indicated in the follow- 
ing summary: 

WINTER WHEAT 


a Yield, bus 


765,000,000 


ecccccisetcdece 99.8 837,000,000 
00.5 899,915,000 
94.9 893,000,000 
89.0 839,000,000 
84.0 715,000,000 
715,000,000 
715,301,000 
715,301,000 

731, 636,000 





SPRING WHEAT 


Condition Yield, bus 

odes Ceececcocee 91.2 343,000,000 
80.9 322,000,000 

des seeues eeede 53.3 225,000,000 
weadceeseseossse 48.5 208,000,000 
PS A re Te eae 203,170,000 
deine. 6.6 Av vedceee 203,170,000 
PeTTeTy 209,351,000 





COLD WAVE IN KANSAS 


Thermometer in Many Sections of Country 
Hovers About Zero Mark—New Wheat 
Crop Not Believed Damaged 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 13.—A cold 
wave passed over Kansas this week, with 
the thermometer in many sections reach- 
ing the zero mark, and in the northern 
parts of the state dropping to a level of 
20 degrees below. The extremely cold 
temperatures, to a great extent, prevented 
the fall of snow, the deepest covering 
noted being two inches in north-central 
sections of the state. The ground was 
not frozen, and it is not generally be- 
lieved the new wheat crop was damaged 
in the least; in fact, according to re- 
ports reaching here from practically every 
section of the state, the grain was greatly 
benefited by the moisture. 

Threshing operations were delayed for 
a short while, but work has been resumed 
since the warmer weather of the last four 
days thawed out the ice covering in areas 
which received the snows, and is being 
carried on in normal 05 gen again. 
The farmers have rather bad weather to 
look forward to, as reports predict an- 
other cold spell beginning tonight, to 
last for several days. 

. E. Sverre. 


Wheat Condition Generally Good 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The weather 
the greater part of this week was very 
cold, with a heavy frost several days. 
However, no damage by frost to the 
wheat c in Missouri and 

southern Illinois is anticipated, although 
the plant had no protection. Reports as 
to the condition of the wheat are general- 


ly good, 
ollowing is the gist of reports re- 


ceived: Doing nicely...Uninjured; had 
two above zero one night this week, no 
snow...Fine...Good...Cold weather un- 
fortunate for unprotected fields, but do 
not anticipate damage... 90 per cent.. 
Zero weather, with no protection, may re- 
sult in damage...Dormant, due to cold 
weather...Good...Very poor prospects, 
owing to late sowing on account of rain. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il, 

H. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling Co., Val- 
meyer, Ill. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo, 


Peter Der.ien. 


Sub-Zero Temperatures Recorded 
Seatrie, Wasu., Dec. 13.—Intensely 
cold weather, with sub-zero temperatures 
in eastern Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
has done some damage to winter wheat, 
but in most sections the fields are now 
protected by a heavy blanket of snow. 
W. C. Tirrany. 


Wheat Fields Covered with Snow 

Ocpven, Utan, Dec. 13.—All winter 
wheat fields in the intermountain states, 
including Utah, Idaho, Nevada and 
Wyoming, are covered with heavy snow, 
assuring ample protection against the se- 
vere weather. These snows in the moun- 
tains have also given assurance of am- 
ple water supply for irrigation in 1920, 
giving promise that—with increased acre- 
age—this territory will have the largest 
crop in its history next year, according 
to weather bureau officials. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Favorable for Late-Sown Grains 

Wasnuineton, D. C., Dec. 13.—The 
Weather Bureau’s weekly survey states 
that the week ending Dec. 9 was favor- 
able for germination of the late seeded 
and for growth of winter wheat and 
other fall sown grains in the south-cen- 
tral and southeastern portions of the 
winter wheat belt, but it was too cold, 
cloudy, and wet in the southern great 
plains. The ground had a good snow 
cover in the northern and west-central 
portions of the belt. The extremely cold 
weather in the Far Northwest was un- 
favorable for winter grains, but the rain- 
fall in California was very beneficial, 
and seeding was resumed in that state 
under favorable conditions. Good rains 
occurred also in portions of the eastern 
winter oat belt, where drouth has pre- 
vailed, but in some localities in that area 
rain is still needed. The weather con- 
tinued unfavorable for threshing rice in 
Arkansas, where further damage was 
done to the crop by continued rains, and 
drier, sunshiny weather is badly needed 
in Texas for completion of threshing; 
rice threshing made fairly good prog- 
ress in Louisiana. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Good Seed Wheat Scarce 

Bert Ball, of the Spring Wheat Crop 
Improvement Association, Minneapolis, 
reports that his investigation to date re- 
veals that there will be an acute scarcity 
of good seed wheat in the Northwest next 
spring. Supplies in other territories will 
undoubtedly have to be drawn upon if 
a normal acreage is to be planted. A 
preliminary survey of available stocks in 
the three northwestern states is now be- 
ing made. 

Seed wheat samples received up to this 
time for testing at the seed laboratory, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., have 
germinated only 80 per cent, according to 
R. C. Dahlberg, in charge of the seed lab- 
oratory. This is extremely low, even for 
uncleaned grain, and indicates that spe- 
cial care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of wheat seed for planting. The low 
germinating quality is the natural result 
of the unfavorable weather in 1919 for 
the ripening of farm crop seeds. 


North Dakota millers say that the sup- 
ply of good wheat in that state is getting 
very low. They are already experiencing 
difficulty in getting sufficient to keep their 
plants running, and anticipate an early 
shutdown unless something unforeseen 
happens. A few millers are already buy- 
ing flour to help supply their local trade. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates of the leading grain crops 
of the United States, as prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in millions of bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Buck- 
Wheat Corn grr Br’ ley - ae wh't 
1919.. 941 2,917 1,24 166 16 
1918.. 921 2,503 1, $33 256 . 13 17 
1917.. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916.. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914.. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1918.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 780 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909.. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 6384 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905.. 693 


2,702 953 137 28 28 15 


United States—Winter and Spring Wheat 

Acreage and yield of winter and spring 
wheat in the United States, as officially esti- 
mated, in thousands of acres (000’s omit- 
ted), and millions of bushels (000,000's omit- 
ted): 


1919... 49,905 23,338 73,243 732 209 941 
1918... 37,130 22,0561 659,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 465,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 25 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 

State— °19 '18 "17 "16 °15 °14 '13 12 '11 '10 
Kansas. 1456102 45 98106176 87 91 51 62 
Missouri 67 63 29 17 34 43 40 24 36 26 
Illinois... 65 52 30 17 63 46 42 10 42 387 
Okla.... 60 83 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 26 
Ohio.... 6560 43 41 22 40 87 36 10 86 34 
Nebraska 49 33 7 65 67 64 658 51 38 35 
Indiana.. 43 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 34 35 
Texas... 34 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 7 #11 
BO. ccess 29 26 24 26 26 24 22 22 17 23 
Wash.... 
Michigan 19 10 15 18 20 17 138 
Oregon.. 18 11 8 18 16 14 12 17 18 12 





Virginia. 15 16 16 156 17 11 11 9 9 10 
Califfnia 13 8 7 6 7 7 4 6 9 10 
Iowa.... 18 6 8 6141111 7 6 4 
Colorado 13 7 8 7 9 6 6 8 4 
K’ntucky 12 12 9 8 10 138 10 7 10 10 
Maryl’d. 11 11 11 10 10 18 8 9 9 ii 
N. York. 10 7 8 2 fs &. ae 8 
NRCan. & 8 8M Ft&gwT iF 
Tenn.... | ae, 5 & 9 11 8 7 8 8 
Idaho... 6 7 6 811 9 8 10 11 7 
Montana 4 8 8 12 28 11 12 12 7 4 
Wtakh...g 8 8 8S SB ©@ 6S &€ i 8iSOS 
Others... 58 36 26 28 28 21 16 14 16 13 
Totals, 

U. S. ..732 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 434 


SPRING WHEAT 
State— °19 °18 ‘17 '16 °15 °14 °13 ‘12 °11 °10 
N. Dak. 50101 56 39 152 82 
Minn... 34 78 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 64 
S. Dak. 30 69 43 22 61 31 33 
Wash.. 23 17 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 18 
Mont... 8 17 10 17 Pe a et ae: Se 
Others. 64 74 47 33 33 28 32 33 28 29 





Totals, 
U. 8. 





Totals, 
all w't 941 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 635 





Fight Against Wheat Smut 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 13.—Evi- 
dence that the farmers of the country 
are making a vigorous fight against wheat 
smut is shown by a great increase in sales 
of formaldehyde in those states in which 
the Department of Agriculture is co- 
operating with the state colleges in dem- 
onstrating the use of this chemical in 
treating wheat for the smut disease. 

Reports from these states show that 
the increase in the sales of formalde- 
hyde for the current year varies from 150 
to 325 per cent, as compared with the 
sales of 1917, the last year before the 
present campaign was inaugurated. The 
four states in which this record has been 
made are Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana. There is 
every reason to believe that practically 
all of this increase represents supplies 
used in fighting smut. 

Joun J. Manarnan. 








December 17, 1919 
FUEL CRISIS IS PASSED 


Ending of Coal Strike Brings Gradual Return 
to Normal Conditions of Supply 
to the Flour Mills 


The settlement of the coal miners’ 
strike, through acceptance of the govern- 
ment’s compromise offer of last week, and 
the subsequent removal of restrictions 
governing the supply of fuel to flour 
mills, has brought to an end the critical 
situation that threatened widespread clos- 
ing of flour-making plants throughout the 
country. 

The output figures for the week just 
passed do not show any appreciable re- 
duction except in Chicago and Minneapo- 


_ lis, and no further disturbance from this 


cause is looked for. 
* * 

Cuicago, Ixt., Dec. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Chicago mills are gradually get- 
ting back to about full capacity, though 
their supplies of coal as yet allotted 
through the Fuel Administration are not 
sufficient for a straight 24-hour run. If 
coal is obtainable, which is expected, the 
mills will operate to the limit within a 
short time. 

C. H. CuHaren. 


* * 
Minneapous, Minn., Dec. 16.—With 
the coal strike ended and restrictions 


surrounding the distribution of coal re- 
moved, local millers anticipate no fur- 
ther trouble on this account. There is 
enough coal in the city, with water pow- 
er, to keep mills running pretty close to 
normal capacity for this time of year. 
The ehief difficulty at present is to get 
cars. All available empties are being 
used to transport coal from the Head of 
the Lakes, and stocks of fuel should soon 
accumulate. Ht is understood that some 
interior mills are handicapped in opera- 
tions for lack of coal, but prompt relief 
is promised, Rosert T. Bearry. 
* * 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 13.—The coal 
situation so far as it relates to the flour 
business is affecting more than the mills 
because, owing to the recent regulations 
issued, what is usually known as New 
York’s Great White Way is part of the 
time, owing to the curtailment of elec- 
tricity, about as bright as Main Street, 
Punxsutawney, Pa., on a rainy Tuesday 
night. 

Not satisfied with curtailing the enjoy- 
ment of the many transients within our 
gates by depriving them of the great 
pleasure of gazing upward in open- 
mouthed amazement at the myriad lights 
advocating the continuous use of some 
particular kind of chewing gum while 
some deft pickpocket removes their watch 
or pocket-book, a more recent order has 
deprived our industrious regular inhab- 
itants from working beyond 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. This is a great hardship, 
because after 4 o’clock it is too late to 
play golf or follow any other outdoor 
sport. It is quite impossible to work in 
the offices without lights because, minus 
these, most of the downtown offices are 
about as bright as the inside of a cow, so 
there is nothing left to do but go home, 
most other places being closed by prohibi- 
tion. 

If the authorities want to save more 
coal, why not close up at noon every day 
and give our hard-working citizens a half- 
holiday, then, instead of cussing the Fuel 
Administrator roundly, we would all rise 
up and call him blessed. 

* * 


Oepven, Uran, Dec. 13.—Not one mill in 
Utah or southern Idaho suspended opera- 
tions during the coal strike. Operation 
of the Utah mines continued during the 
entire period, providing some coal for 
local needs. No fuel restrictions affect- 
ing industries were made effective until 
the last week of the strike, and mills had 
ample reserves for several weeks’ opera- 
tion then. ‘ . E. Zuprann. 





Sale of Chicago Jobbing House 

Cuicaco, Itz., Dec. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—One of the oldest wholesale and 
flour jobbing houses in Chicago was pur- 
chased yesterday ” Austin & Co., New 
York City, and will be operated as the 
Chicago headquarters of Nichols & Co. 
Information is not at present available as 
good the ve sg paid for the business and 

. H. Caarren. 
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AN UNUSUAL SITUATION 

The wheat supply situation in Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest can best be 
understood when it is known that wheat 
is being brought here from Chicago. One 
big Minneapolis milling company is cred- 
ited with having bought upwards of 1,- 
000,000 bus of wheat in Chicago, and 
same is being back-hauled to this market. 
This is a situation that has seldom if 
ever beforé been witnessed in the grain 
and milling trade. It is reported that, 
all told, about 1,200 cars of wheat have 
been bought in Chicago to be brought 
to Minneapolis. 


The flour market displayed very little 
action throughout the week just closed. 
Buyers dislike to anticipate their re- 
quirements at present prices, especially 
with the holidays and inventory taking 
time near at hand. In consequence, buy- 
ing recently has been light, and prob- 
ably represents only actual needs to keep 
stocks intact. A majority in the trade 
seem to have become reconciled to the 
higher level of values and express them- 
selves as believing that there will not be 
much of a recession, in view of the light 
visible stocks of raw material, 

With cash wheat selling at record- 
breaking prices, millers have again been 
forced to advance their quotations. Only 
top patents, however, are affected. These 
are again 30@50c bbl higher for the 
week. Family patents are still in best 
request. 

Mills’ operations were curtailed during 
the week by the coal shortage and scarcity 
of cars. Empties are almost unobtain- 
able. Mills have to depend entirely on 
what wheat cars they unload. The re- 
strictions surrounding the shipment and 
distribution of coal in the Northwest were 
removed yesterday (Dec. 15), and relief 
is soon expected. Minneapolis mills are 
getting pretty close to the bottom of 
their coal piles, and those so situated 
as to be able to use water power have 
conserved their fuel as much as possible. 
Last week city mills operated only about 
66 per cent capacity. 

The feature of the week was the re- 
sumption of direct selling for export. 
A local jobber is reported to have sold 
2,000 bbls of first clear to the United 
Kingdom on a G O C permit, the first 
sale of its kind since the spring of 1917. 
Millers cannot imagine how such a 
sale could have been consummated. Eng- 
lish importers say they cannot buy bread 
flours for home consumption. It may be 
that the sale in question was worked 
through a British importing house for 
reconsignment to some other country. 
Second clear and red dog can be im- 
ported into Great Britain, but not first 
clear or higher grades. Millers report 
frequent cable inquiries. British buyers 
want strong clears, and if the red tape 
surrounding the export business was cut, 
undoubtedly a big volume of business 
would result. 

The present spread of upwards of $5 
bbl between first clear and short patents 
is unusual. Under normal conditions the 
difference is only about $1.50. 

Flour prices are at new high levels, 
family patents being quoted at $14.60@ 
15.30, standard patent $14@14.40, bakers 
patent $13.40@13.80, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; fancy clear $10@10.30, first clear 
$9.25@9.40, second clear $6@6.40, in 140- 
Ib jute sacks. : 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed has been less active the last 

few days. Prices have reached a point 








where offerings are no longer attractive 
to the big eastern distributors, and what 
trading is going on locally is chiefly 
among resellers. Country buyers are tak- 
ing hold of bran in a limited way at 
around $42 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, either 
prompt or January shipment. Jobbers 
sold pure wheat bran this morning for 
January shipment at $42.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis. At the same time, Boston re- 
ported sales there of ordinary bran at 
$48.50@49, which would be equivalent to 
$41.50@42, Minneapolis. Mills report 
good mixed-car buying. 

Standard middlings have shown a little 
strength and are holding firm, with in- 
quiry good. Flour middlings are: rather 
scarce. Red dog is strong, although it 
is possible to pick up an occasional car 
at a bargain. Two or three cars on 
track sold within the last day or two at 
as low as $57, Minneapolis. At the same 
time, mills and jobbers were asking $3 
@4 over this. 

Mills quote bran for 60-day shipment 
at $42.50@43 ton, standard middlings $44 
@45, flour middlings $53@53.50, red dog 
$60@62, rye middlings $44, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TMi WOOK ccccccesctccuse 361,720 66 
TE WOE ccccbstcctsccceve Gea 70 
BOGE OOO ci ced Sec evenes 443,260 84 
Two years ago .......5-6. 346,490 68 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
SOAS ck stee 46 278,120 160,130 58 
1918.... 46 273,120 220,135 80 
tk eee 60 388,260 209,380 53 


*Week ended Dec. 13. tWeek ended Dec. 6. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 164% were in operation Dec. 16: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and D mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one-half) and 
D mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market showed con- 
siderable strength the past week. With 
the exception of corn, all grains gained 
several cents bushel. Barley was the 
strongest, prices having advanced about 
6c bu during the week. Corn was in gen- 
eral demand, with yellow grades in best 
request. Buyers from the Pacific Coast 
and Canada were in the market. There 
was some talk late in the week of resell- 
ing of Canadian purchases, but this could 
not be verified. Closing prices yesterday 
(Dec. 15): No. 3 yellow, $1.48@1.50 bu; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.40@1.45. 

Cash oats were very strong, compared 
with the futures, and prices are up 2@ 
3%c for the week. Closing prices: No. 
3 white, 804,@82c bu; No. 4 white, 78 
@80c. Offerings were extremely light. 
and hardly enough to make a market on 
some days. Cereal buyers, shippers and 
feeders took everything offered. 

Rye was firm, compared with the fu- 
tures. Fairly active buying by mills and 
elevators. To-arrive offerings also were 
active at better prices than for spot. 
No. 2 closed at $1.6214%,@1.625, bu. 

Barley also was strong, but demand 
spotted. On some days buyers were keen 
after supplies, while on others demand 





-everything offered. 





was slow and draggy. Yesterday, buy- 
ing was brisk and prices up 5c early in 
the session, but after the supreme court 
decision relative to malting had been an- 
nounced, prices broke several cents. Clos- 
ing range: $1.33@1.55 bu. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 13, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 








Minneapolis ....2,701 4,826 1,524 2,237 6,651 
Duluth Fee ves 142 4,314 951 8651 3,319 
Totals ........2,843 9,140 2,475 3,088 8,970 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... eee bee 77 
Totals ........ 2,843 9,140 2,475 8,177 9,047 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Dec. 13, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 








Minneapolis .. 50,597 68,642 41,675 52,911 
Duluth ....... 9,444 68,678 14,861 16,528 
Totals ...... 60,041 127,320 56,536 69,439 
DUR SES? ives CM iese:: beens 2,195 
Pole 0 05,4 60,041 127,320 56,536 71,634 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, ‘on Dec. 13, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 





1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 7,993 22,745 466 12,092 8,636 

Duluth..... 2,567 8,232 771 4,483 3,883 
Totals 


-«+10,560 30,977 


1,238 16,575 12,519 
Duluth, b’d’d .... cee 5 


904 





Totals ...10,560 30,977 1,238 14,479 12,577 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The cash wheat market was extremely 
strong the past week, and prices hit new 
high levels. On Friday and Saturday, 
choice No. 1 dark sold at $3.40 bu, about 
as high as during the first war flurry. 
Local mills were not aggressive buyers. 
They took what choice wheat was offered, 
and bought only sparingly of thin and 
medium grades, ‘The restricted opera- 
tion of mills and the tight car situation 
caused them to go slow. However, out- 
side mills came into this market and took 
several round lots, most of which went 
to eastern mills. The past two days this 
demand also was in less evidence, and 
there was an easier tone to the market. 
Although top grades are unchanged in 
price, thin and lower grades are 5@10c 
bu lower. Today, No. 1 dark sold at 
&3.20@3.35 bu; No. 1 northern, $3.05@ 
3.15. 

Winter wheat was strong and more ac- 
tive the past week. Offerings of choice 
dark wheat were rather scarce, with a 
fairly brisk demand reported. Red win- 
ter wheat was quite active and firm. This 


variety is getting more popular with 
mills. Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted at 


$2.65@2.85 bu; No. 2 red winter, $2.60 
@2.63. 
FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 

There was an easier tone to the flax- 
seed market the past week, and prices 
are down about 20c. No. 1 flaxseed is 
quoted around $4.90@5 bu. Choice seed 
offerings are limited, and crushers took 
Other grades were 
in indifferent demand. 

The linseed oil meal market is very 
strong. Minneapolis crushers have ad- 
vanced prices $3@5.50 to a basis of $81 
@82.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. These 
prices are largely nominal, as the mills 
are as a whole sold ahead and have none 
to offer. The scarcity of seed and short- 
age of cars have impeded the operation 
of mills to such an extent that orders on 
books are sufficient to carry the mills 
around 60 days. Demand is very brisk, 
and jobbers and smaller dealers are anx- 
ious to get supplies. 

The export market is rather quiet. 
One mill reports fairly good inquiries 
from Denmark and Holland, while oth- 
ers say that the situation abroad is such 
that importers cannot take hold. One 
local crusher reports that it has been 
buying back cake from eastern export- 
ers, due to these conditions. A nominal 
range for oil cake is $75@80 ton, New 
York. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Two or three interior Minnesota mills 
were idle last week for lack of coal. 

M. W. Stiles has taken charge of the 
Toomey Produce Co.’s mill at Newcastle, 
Wyo. 

A good demand is reported for durum 
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flours, with shipping directions satisfac- 
tory. 

This department has several calls for 
experienced flour salesmen in Iowa, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Good mill oats are being traded in at 
Minneapolis at 66@70c bu, bulk, f.o.b. 
here. Demand is brisk. 

Feed manufacturers are using linseed 
oil meal freely which, in part, accounts 
for the strength in same. 

G. O. Fletcher, who represents the 
Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn., 
in Wisconsin, was in Minneapolis several 
days this week. 

C. E. Mounts, Creston, Iowa, is again 
representing the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co, in southeastern Iowa 
and a portion of Nebraska. 

The Christian Mills, of Minneapolis, 
have made an arrangement with Frank 
M. Gilmartin, of Lowell, Mass., to repre- 
sent them in New England territory. 

The retail price of bread in Minneapolis 
has been advanced from 10c to 12c for 
the 1-lb loaf, and from l5c to 18¢ for the 
1¥,-lb loaf, to offset the increased cost of 
production. 

All surplus empty cars are still going 
to Duluth-Superior for coal. The ter- 
minal director’s office at Minneapolis has 
received no word as yet to release empties 
to industries. 

The mill which the Western Milling Co. 
is to build at Oakland, Cal., will have a 
capacity of 700 bbls. The Strong-Scott. 
Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, has the con- 
tract to furnish the equipment for it. 

The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., 
Duluth (Minn.) Universal Milling Co., 
and Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., 
are sending out to their friends in the 
trade a very useful vest pocket memoran- 
dum book. 

Cracked corn and No. 1 ground feed 
are 50c ton, No. 2 ground feed $1, and 
No. 3 ground feed $2, higher for the 
week, The two latter are now on the 
same basis, $58.50@59 ton, in sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Eldon J. Ormond, who has been travel- 
ling man for the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
in Minnesota and South Dakota, died 
Dec. 14, following an operation for hernia. 
Mr. Ormond was only 29 years of age, 
and leaves a wife and two children. 

W. E. Ruckman, formerly of Republic, 
Mo., is now head miller for the Bennett 
Milling Co. at Grafton, Ohio. This plant, 
which has a capacity of 400 bbls, is in- 
stalling a second unit of 400 bbls. The 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. is furnishing the 
equipment. 

Oscar Bergersen, who has been in the 
accounting department. of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. for some years, will 
represent the company in northern Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan. O, A. 
Wikeen, of Princeton, Minn., has joined 
the company’s sales force in Wisconsin. 


The grand jury in Brown County, Min- 
nesota, has indicted V. B. Vye on charges 
of extortion. While acting for the Food 
Administration last summer, Mr. Vye 
compelled a number of farmers to sell 
wheat they were hoarding, and turned 
the proceeds over to the Red Cross. Ex- 
tortion charges are the result of these 
activities. 







Terminal elevator companies are said 
to be behind on deliveries of screenings. 
Some are still working on November con- 
tracts. All grades of screenings are hold- 
ing firm in price. Notwithstanding the 
fact that manufacturers and sheep-feed- 
ers are holding off, claiming that prices 
are too high, daily offerings are absorbed 
promptly, and the scarcity is becoming 
more pronounced. 


S. A. Eddy, for 15 years connected with 
the freight department of the Milwaukee 
road, is now on the staff of the joint of- 
fice of the Cunard, Anchor and Anchor- 
Donaldson lines, Minneapolis. Mr. Eddy 
will devote his entire time to matters per- 
taining td ocean freight in territory un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Minneapolis of- 
fice, comprising Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, and the northern 
parts of Michigan and Wisconin. The 
joint lines mentioned are now operating 
services from New York, Boston, Mont- 
real, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Port- 
land, Maine, to practically all parts of the 
world, 
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The demand this week was even more 
slack than that of last week, and many 
mills reported business extremely dull. 
The main factor to which this condition 
is attributable is the strong wheat mar- 
ket. This has now reached a point which 
has bewildered the trade, which feels 
that the present high quotations are un- 
ore at 9 and that it will be advanta- 
geous to refrain from buying, hoping that 
by doing this it will force down the mar- 
ket before the stocks on hand are ex- 
hausted, 

Authoritative reports, following inves- 
tigations, state that fully 50,000,000 bus 
wheat are in the hands of growers in 
Kansas. It is logically to be concluded 
that this wheat is of a high grade, as 
farmers can be expected to hold their 
better grades until the last, save in the 
damaged district of northwestern Kansas. 
Should a large portion of this wheat be 
released in the near future, it would 
create the bearish trend in the market 
which the trade is awaiting. 

Wholesale jobbers who several weeks 
ago, when the market was low, purchased 
large supplies of flour, are now in a po- 
sition to offer the same flour at material- 
ly lower figures than the mills can quote 
it, and are reaping a rich harvest. The 
small dealers have evidenced an especial 
desire to trade with the wholesalers at 
figures which the latter quote. 

Millers continued their offers of 
straight flours to the Grain Corporation, 
and although the quotations submitted 
were reasonably low, no great quantity 
was accepted from the Southwest. It is 
mystifying to know the outlet the govern- 
ment has found for this grade, as very 
little of it was purchased in domestic 
trade either by bakers or family buyers. 
The only sales in large quantities which 
were announced by the Corporation were 
four cars of the U.S.G.C. straight, which 
were consigned to the retail trade in 
Oklahoma and northern Texas. It is the 
opinion of millers here that straights are 
by no means uniform enough to allow 
the trade, in purchasing, to play safe, 
and the belief prevails that buyers will 
continue ordering from their old firms, 
preferring to pay a higher price for the 
flour and to know what they are getting, 
rather than to take a chance. 

' Prices on all grades advanced during 
the week, with patents and straights mak- 
ing the greatest strides forward. Clears 
are higher, but have not gained the 
strength of the better grades, and could 
not be expected to, following the small 
purchases of this grade by the govern- 
ment. Millers here believed the Grain 
Corporation would take fairly large sup- 
plies off their hands, and in failing to do 
this the Corporation left a very unsteady 
market. 

Short patents range $13.15@13.80, 
standard patents $12.50@13.25, straights 
$11.90@12.50, first clears $9.60@10.75, 
second clears $7.55@8.75, and low-grades 
$5.75@6.25. 


MILLFEED 


Bran advanced with rapidity early in 
the week, and a fair demand was evident, 
with the South and East taking the larg- 
er portions of it. At present the mar- 
ket is steady, but with another cold wave 
predicted it is not unlikely that prices 
will gain strength. 

Considerable inquiry for January de- 
livery has been noted this week, with the 
trade in Milwaukee evidencing the great- 
est demand. Mills are holding their Jan- 
uary futures at a range of $41@42. Few 
contracts have been made at these figures, 


the trade evidently believing them too 
steep. 

Middlings are quoted at unchanged 
prices, and have evidenced no activity 
for the past three weeks. The Southeast 
is practically the only section which has 
displayed any desire to purchase these 
feeds. 

Kansas City dealers are inclined to be 
bearish on bran, believing that price quo- 
tations ascended too rapidly, and that a 
setback must be forthcoming before long. 
Quotations on bran here range $40.60@ 
41.40; brown shorts, $44@46; gray shorts, 
$47@50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOW 05 6s 00s one cede we 82,000 87 
LiG@Bt WOOK 2 nc ccccccscccces 74,900 80 
WOOF BPO Abs s dc dock ecivens 64,800 79 
TWO Years AGO ....-ssevee 83,600 101 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ........ 439,170 355,236 80 
Last week .../... 433,170 $11,136 71 
Year ago ........ 397,470 307,289 77 
Two years ago... 305,520 284,683 93 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,301 bbls this week, 2,560 last 
week, 45,382 a year ago and 8,405 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 36 report do- 
mestic business good, 37 fair, and 14 slow 
and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK ..cccccccsseveses 23,524 98 
Last week ......cseccseees 38,169 96 
SORE OHO. sei ctiicodiccssoce 21,150 88 


SOUTHWESTERN CORN NEWS 

The corn market, which opened strong 
on Monday, displayed a decided weak- 
ness later, following ‘the receipt of un- 
favorable coal strike news, and continued 
the unsteadiness until Wednesday, when 
it was announced that the strike had 
been called off after a settlement had 
been reached at the Indianapolis confer- 
ance. Futures, which have also been 
weak, strengthened, with December de- 
livery especially strong, and January 
fairly active. 

According to grain men here, the mar- 
ket may be expected to maintain a bull- 
ish condition, due to the colder weather, 
and the Railroad Administration’s plan 
to conserve railroad equipment, issuing 
just enough cars to care for the most im- 
portant shipments of grain. The allot- 
ments thus far are insufficient, and grain 
men here are demanding additional emp- 
ties, complaining that but 50 per cent 
of their orders can be filled. 

A report from San Antonio, Texas, 
states that unusually good Mexican corn 
from the 1919 crop is to be exported -to 
the United States to an extent of 500,000 
bus. This is the first arrival of corn 
from Mexico for some time, and the fact 
that President Carranza sanctioned its 
exportation to this country has created 
the belief that larger supplies may be 
forthcoming from time to time. 

Iowa corn continues to await removal 
in almost every section of that state. It 
is said the car situation has been the 
dominant factor in delaying the arrival 
of this corn at western terminals, and 
reports have it that 3,000 loaded cars are 
sidetracked awaiting transportation. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The demand for corn, all grades, has 
been considerably ‘lighter than was ex- 
pected earlier in the year, with foreign 
exchange the most important factor bear- 
ing on the situation. Dealers in all 
parts of the country are inclined to play 
a conservative game until a stabilization 
occurs. 

NOTES 

H. S. Nelson, manager of the Superior 

(Neb.) Milling Co., was here this week. 


W. M. Miller, of the Miller-Davidson 
Co., St. Louis, flour dealers, spent a 
day in Kansas City this week. 


F. G. Crowell, of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., has returned from the East, 
where he had been on a wedding trip. 


William Kelly, president of the Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Mrs, Kelly, are spending a few days 
here. 


John F. Wilmoth, Washington, D. C., 
assistant to the acting chief of the Bu- 
reau of Markets, visited the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Dec. 9. 


Harry Kaull, vice-president of the 
Kaull Milling Co., is travelling the in- 
terior of the state looking over the con- 
dition of the growing wheat. 

F. I. Hicks, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., has returned from a trade 
trip to Central and South America, and 
will assume the management of the com- 
pany’s export department. 

Accommodating itself to the fuel con- 
servation rules requiring closing of of- 
fices at 4 p.m. and entire absence from 
office buildings a half hour later, the 
Board of Trade this week began closing 
the market at noon. 

C. M. Sheehan has succeeded T. J. Bar- 
tholow, who died recently, as manager of 
the Atchison office of the Orthwein- 
Matchette Co. Mr. Sheehan previously 
managed the company’s cash grain de- 
partment at Atchison. 

The City Mill Co., Perry, Okla., has 
installed a 50-bbl Fairbanks-Morse oil 
engine, and meal and feed grinding ma- 
chinery. The owners, Roy Harvey, Ed- 
ward Becker and J. McMeekin, expect 
the mill to be in operation by Jan. 1. 

Horatio V. Nye, sales-manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., who is 
calling on his company’s trade in the 
East will, accompanied by Mrs. Nye, 
spend the holidays in Virginia, before 
returning home shortly after the first of 
the new year. 

Carroll C. Ragan, of the Ragan Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has applied for a treas- 
ury membership- in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. The entrance fee is 
$15,000. Mr. Ragan’s brother, H. B. 
Ragan, has been a member of the organi- 
zation for several years, 

Kansas state authorities are investi- 
gating numerous recent advances in the 
price of fuel oil in the state. The price 
has been practically trebled in the past 
few months, due to no apparent cause 
other than the heavy demand, recently 
accentuated by the coal shortage. 

W. E. Ruckman, formerly connected 
with the machinery trade here and more 
recently head miller for the Rea-Patter- 
son Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, in charge of 
its mill at Republic, Mo., has gone to 
Grafton, Ohio, to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Bennett Milling Co. 

R. Romer, Larned, Kansas, formerly 
associated with John Stephans, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, in the ownership of mills 
at Larned and Sylvia, Kansas, has pur- 
chased the Stephans interest in the 
Larned property. It will continue to be 
operated as the Larned Milling Co. 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Co., returned 
late in the week from Milwaukee, where 
he attended the funeral of John F. Har- 
rison, with whom he had been intimately 
associated both in business and personal- 
ly for more than a quarter of a century. 


Herman Dittmer, manager of the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., and of the Enid (Okla.) Millin 
Co., was married, Dec. 10, to Miss Mur 
Roberts, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas C. Roberts, of Fayetteville, Ark. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dittmer will reside at El 
Reno. 

The Colby (Kansas) Milling Co. re- 
cently purchased a mill building in that 
city with the intention of removing the 
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old machinery, which has not been in use 
for six years, and remodeling the plant. 
After the completion of reconstruction 
work the company’s plans cover the in- 
stallation of a 50-bbl Marvel mill. The 
owners, J. L. and John R. Horlacher, 
have announced that they expect to have 
the mill in operation by Feb. 1. 

O. F. Oleson, vice-president and sales- 
manager of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, on his return from a 
six weeks’ trip to Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Jamaica, says that general business con- 
ditions in these islands, as well as through- 
out the whole of the West Indies, are un- 
precedentedly good, and that the people 
never were so prosperous. On the con- 
trary, flour trade is most unsatisfactory, 
due to the very low prices made by 
United States mills. In instances Mr. 
Oleson found a variation of nearly $2 
bbl in mill prices, even well-known and 
established brands being offered at 75c@ 
$1 bbl under other millers’ quotations. 
Conditions in Porto Rico were worst of 
all places visited. 





Grain Elevator Accounts 

There is more to a balance sheet than 
a: balance—and though grain elevators 
may achieve a balance sheet it may not 
tell them what they need to know, and to 
quote a popular phrase, “it doesn’t mean 
anything” after they get it. Just as 
there are balance sheets and _ balance 
sheets, so are there different forms of 
accounting for grain elevators, as the 
Bureau of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has found in 
working out a system of bookkeeping for 
grain elevators, 

In the development.of the present sys- 
tem, several points have been given at- 
tention which have not been previously 
considered. One of the most important 
of these is the income tax. Realizing the 
difficulties which attend the preparation 
of such returns by the layman, every ef- 
fort has been made so carefully to out- 
line the bookkeeping procedure that it 
will make the preparation of reports for 
the income tax bureau much less a prob- 
lem fraught with uncertainty than is now 
the case. 

“The adoption of a uniform system of 
accounting should be of benefit both to 
the companies and to the men employed 
by them as managers,” says the Bureau 
of Markets, “but the simple keeping of 
the records is not sufficient. It is neces- 
sary that the manager and directors of 
the elevators should make use of all the 
information which a good accounting sys- 
tem furnishes. The grain and merchan- 
dise reports and methods of arriving at 
cost of operation through the cost an- 
alysis are valuable features of any ac- 
counting system. If the information ob- 
tained from such a system of accounting 
is made available to the stockholders and 
others interested, and they are thus as- 
sured that the business of the elevator is 
being handled in a competent manner and 
that detailed information regarding it can 
be furnished at any time, it will tend to 
strengthen the financial position of the 
company with those. who extend credit to 
elevators during the season of crop move- 
ment.” 

Persons interested in grain elevator ac- 
counting may obtain copies of Bulletin 
811, “Bookkeeping for Grain Elevators,” 
which has just been issued by the Bureau 
of Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. 
Any elevator installing the system of ac- 
counts outlined in this publication may 
refer to the Bureau of Markets any 
questions regarding its installation or 
operation. The present edition of this 
bulletin supersedes Bulletin 362, and con- 
tains changes made since the passage of 
the grain standards act, and also several 
features suggested by the practical op- 
eration of the system during the past few 
years, 





Ukrainian Grain for Swedish Goods 


The following cablegram has been re- 
ceived from American Minister Morris at 
Stockholm, Sweden: 

“The Ukrainian government has pro- 
posed to the Swedish government an ex- 
change of 1,000,000 kilos of grain in re- 
turn for Swedish manufactured goods. 
The Swedish government informs me that 
lack of transportation at this time makes 
an exchange of such magnitude impos- 
sible.” 
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The spring wheat flour market is prac- 
tically unchanged from last week. There 
is a good demand, and mills have been 
able to put through a little more busi- 
ness on account of receipt at Bay ports 
of some allotment wheat. However, the 
quantity received is small, and business 
has had to be governed by the amount of 
wheat received. Bakers are particularly 
anxious to buy, and most mills have had 
trouble in getting them to keep their 
orders to the 30-day limit. Quotations: 
standard grade spring wheat flour, $10.90 
bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash terms, de- 
livered Ontario points, 

There is no improvement in winter 
wheat flour. Demand is poor. Lack of 
business has resulted in a drop in prices, 
and in today’s market this flour can be 
bought at $9.20@9.30 bbl, in second-hand 
jute bags, Toronto or Montreal. 

There has been no new buying for ex- 
port this week, but it is understood that 
the Canadian Wheat Board would be 
glad to place further orders if supplies 
of spring wheat would permit of its do- 
ing so. On account of an accumulation 
of flour at seaboard, the railways placed 
an embargo on shipments to Portland 
and West St. John. It is thought, how- 
ever, that this will last only a few days. 
Most mills have a quantity of export 
flour on hand, and would like to get this 
shipped out before milling more. 


WHEAT 

Deliveries of winter wheat have fallen 
off. Evidently, farmers think they are 
to get higher prices after the American 
embargo is lifted, but nothing so far has 
been stated as to whether Canadian wheat 
is to be sold in the American market or 
not. For No. 2 red or white, millers are 
paying $1.95@2 bu, in wagonloads at 
mill door, country points. The car- 
lot price is 5c bu over street quotations. 
Delivered at Montreal, this grade of 
wheat is worth $2.30 bu, in store. Lower 
grades range down as low as 35c bu or 
more below these prices. 

Western spring wheat is scarce, and no 
quotation is available at the moment, as 
it is not known yet what charges are 
against the wheat now being delivered 
here. 

MILLFEED 

A good demand exists for bran and 
shorts, and mills are enjoying the experi- 
ence of disposing of their output without 
difficulty. In most cases the government 
fixed prices are being received. The quo- 
tation for bran is $45 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, delivered Ontario points; 
shorts, $52. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Deliveries of coarse grains are light. 
Farmers seem less inclined to part with 
their grain. The price of corn has been 
steadily advancing, owing to the high ex- 
change now in existence between the 
United States and Canada, No. 3 white 
Ontario oats, 89@90c bu, track, country 
points; barley, $1.56; buckwheat, $1.40@ 
1.42; rye, $1.42; peas, $2.25; No. 3 yellow 
corn, $1.70@1.72,—track, Toronto. 

NOTES 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, fire insurance brokers, Hamilton, 
Ont., was in Toronto on Tuesday. 

N. D. McKinnon, who owns a flour mill 
at Cannington, Ont., was defeated in a 
bye-election for a north Ontario seat in 
the House of Commons. 

The Judge Jones Milling Co., Belle- 
ville, the organization of which was re- 


cently announced, expects to be operat- 
ing in two or three weeks. 


The Alexander Brown Milling Co., To- 
ronto, has disposed of its 600-bbl plant to 
the James Goldie Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont., 
which is a branch of the Morrow Cereal 
Co., Toronto. 

Inactivity noted recently in the oatmeal 
market continues. The advanced price 
of oats has forced the cereal mills to 
raise their quotations, and they are now 
asking $4.85@5, in 98-lb bags, in car lots, 
and $4.95@5.10 in less than car lots. 

The bakers of Kitchener and Water- 
loo, Ont., are on strike. They claim they 
have been working 60 to 70 hours a week 
at an average wage of 40@43c an hour. 
The strikers are asking for a 50-hour 
week, and the following scale of wages: 
foremen, $35 per week; doughmen, $31; 
bench hands, $28; helpers, $21,—with 
time and a half for overtime. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Dec. 13.—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board completed its pur- 
chases of spring wheat flour for Decem- 
ber delivery this week. It is estimated 
to have bought 500,000 bbls. In connec- 
tion with these purchases it is reported 
that some Ontario mills could not accept 
the business offered for want of wheat. 
Demand from West Indies buyers has 
been steady, and this, coupled with some 
orders from Cuba and a continued trade 
with Newfoundland, makes the market 
fairly active. 

Domestic and country buyers are tak- 
ing supplies in large volume, and millers 
are busy filling orders. There is no 
change in prices. The market is firm, 
with sales of car lots of springs for ship- 
ment to country points at $11 bbl, in 
jute bags, Montreal freights. 

Limited demand for winter wheat flour 
and increased offerings from millers have 
caused a weaker feeling, and prices are 
reduced 20@40c, with sales at $10.20@ 
10.40 bbl in new cotton bags, and at 
$9.70@9.90 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. 

Demand for white corn flour is steady, 
and prices are unchanged at $9.80@9.90 
bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

An active trade is reported in millfeed, 
with sales of car lots of bran at $45.25 
ton, and shorts at $52.25, including bags, 
Montreal. 

_ The market for rolled oats is strong, 
and prices are advanced to $4.80 per bag 
of 90 Ibs, in car lots. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnireco, Man., Dec. 13.—Demand 
for flour continues very heavy. Western 
millers all report this fact. No further 
sales for export have been reported since 
last week. Prices in British Columbia 
and points west have advanced. Mills 
are now charging 10c more per bbl for 
cotton covers than for jute. Standard 
brands of spring wheat flour, per bbl, 
in 98-Ib jute sacks, terms, cash or sight 
draft, are as follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 


PO ORD 6-8 Sec bo ccens Henieve 10.40 
Saskatchewan points ...........es065 10.30 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 10.20 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 10.30 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.50 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.60 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 
Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 30c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 50c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24's, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED PRICES CHANGE 


The contemplated change in millfeed 
prices was made early in the week. Prices 
are lawer. Demand continues steady. 








Prices for bran and shorts, in mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered points named, 
are as follows: Manitoba, bran $39 ton, 
shorts $46; Saskatchewan, bran $38, 
shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, shorts $37, bran $44; Alberta, 
points west of Edmonton, shorts $38, bran 
$45; British Columbia, Revelstoke terri- 
tory, bran $40, shorts $47; British Colum- 
bia, coast territory, bran $41, shorts $48. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of wheat are still lower this 
week. The weather in western Canada 
continues very cold, and prevents deliv- 
eries of grain. Total receipts for the 
week ending Friday were 1,841 cars, as 
against 5,183 a year ago. Demand for 
milling wheat continues keen. Follow- 
ing are the prices for western Canadian 
spring wheat, as fixed by the wheat 
board, basis in store, Fort William: No. 
1 northern, $2.15 bu; No. 2 northern, 
$2.12; No. 3 northern, $2.08; No. 4 wheat, 
$2.62. Fixed prices for special, reject- 
ed, smutty and tough grades range down 
from $2.09 to $1.81 bu, same basis. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Prices of all coarse grains have ad- 
vanced during this week. Demand has 
not been very keen, with the result that 
trade has been light. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 8834,¢c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley,~ $1.53; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.63,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 
Owing to the advanced prices for oats, 
oatmeal and rolled oats are quoted at 
higher prices. Demand is only fair. 
Standard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags delivered to the trade in Manitoba 
are quoted at $4.20, in Saskatchewan 
$4.40, and in Alberta $4.50. Oatmeal, 
medium, standard or fine cut, $5.25 per 
98-lb bag Manitoba points, and propor- 
tionate prices in the other provinces. 
RYE FLOUR 
The market for rye flour remains 
steady. White is quoted at $8.50 bbl in 
98-lb bags; straight grade, $7.80; dark, 
$6.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


NOTES 


James Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, left Winnipeg on 
Wednesday night for Montreal, Toronto 
and New York. . 

Should it turn out that Canada has a 
surplus of wheat that could be sold in 
United States markets, the present pre- 
mium on American funds will furnish 
some one with a nice extra profit on such 
sales. Presumably the Canadian Wheat 
Board will make sure of this for its par- 
ticipation fund. 

Icebreakers are having a_ strenuous 
time in keeping open the channels of 
navigation at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. Extremely severe weather has in- 
creased the ordinary difficulties of this 
task. Navigation is already officially 
closed, but a number of boats were ex- 
pecting to get away with grain over the 
week-end. Liston. 





Sales of Surplus Meat 

Disposal of the War department’s en- 
tire surplus of 34,215,000 Ibs of frozen 
beef, by sealed proposals, will be made 
by direction of the Secretary of War, 
the War department announces. 

“In accordance with the policy which 
it has established to control the sale of 
surplus supplies, the War department 
will attempt to dispose of this beef ex- 
clusively through those established trade 
channels which sell directly to the ulti- 
mate consumer, until Jan. 15. If, at the 
PS ggearr of that time, any portion of 

surplus stock remains unsold, the 





War department will attempt to dis- 
pose of the remaining surplus to the best 
advantage of the government,” the de- 
partment has announced. 

The beef is offered for sale to an 
municipality, community buying organ 
zation, municipal, county or state insti- 
tution, hotel or restaurant, retailer or 
other buyer who purchases for immediate 
domestic distribution or consumption. 





Flour Output to Dee. 5 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 





Flour output Total for 
bbls year,* bbis 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 

DOG GS ssevicese 2,956 3,126 64,853 64,320 
Nov. 28 .....4. 3,179 2,739 61,897 61,194 
BOV, 32 wvcvece 3,147 2,747 658,718 48,455 
MOVs 146 ccccces 3,130 2,632 65,571 465,708 
Nov. 7 ..%.... 8,209 2,194 62,438 43,176 
Oct, 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,982 
Oct. 3,350 2,630 45,884 38,688 
Oct. 3,394 2,660 42,534 386,168 
Oct. 3,503 2,814 389,140 388,498 
Oct. ccocccs 8,826 2,764 386,637 80,684 
Sept. 26....... 3,512 3,270 382,321 27,930 
Sept. 19....... 3,270 3,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12 3,285 2,976 25,639 22,097 
x 2,674 22,264 19,241 
2,131 19,278 16,667 

2,499 16,374 14,436 

2,387 18,637 11,9387 

2,284 10,904 9,650 

1,947 8,389 7,266 

1,870 6,268 6,319 

1,590 4,292 2,449 

1,178 2,539 1,859 





681 1,148 681 
1,400 121,130 116,373 
1,383 119,605 113,973 
1,411 117,935 112,590 
1,407 116,138 111,390 
1,283 114,215 109,983 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 


r~Receipts— 
Week ended— 1919 1918 


1,797 
1,923 
2,071 
2,378 





—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 








Dec. 5t 18,932 268,521 257,284 
Nov. 15,516 274,412 253,922 
Nov. 13,311 283,841 271,485 
Nov. 14,349 288,482 291,089 
Nov. 18,673 293,406 292,435 
Oct. 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oct. 20,350 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 27,884 288,604 271,873 
Oct. 26,535 288,320 262,906 
Oct. 27,659 281,671 263,337 
Sept. 26 ...... 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 19 ...... 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 12 ...... 80,846 35,941 264,817 196,540 
Sept. 6 ...... 35,941 384,394 239,883 176,222 
Aug. 29 ...... 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 22 ...... 43,322 30,030 189,853 142,963 
Aug. 164,271 125,292 
Aug. 140,273 109,715 
Aug. 108,330 89,317 
July 80,638 64,544 
July 53,824 43,698 
July 40,961 28,782 
July 37,053 17,7381 
June 37,589 14,269 
June 43,234 14,321 
June 49,638 18,599 
June 65,278 22,121 
May 65,824 26,637 
May 74,489 29,117 
May 83,000 31,000 
May 96,000 34,000 

*Fiscal years beginning July 1. *tTotal re- 


ceipts, June 27 to Dec. 5, 617,443,000 bus, 
against 606,686,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Dec. 5) 
1919 


1918 
Wheat, bus .......... 72,262,000 83,652,000 
Piour, DBS. 5. ....20ce 7,764,000 7,755,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. .107,200,000 118,550,000 
Exports for Week Ended Dec. 6, 1919 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 521,845 10,129 239,937 651,491 
Boston ..... 112,000 ..... 80,000 ...... 
Philadelp’a. 727,000 ..... 19,000 158,000 
Baltimore ..1,110,000 ..... 26,000 ...... 
PE PE So velan conse 97,008 sc neacy 
Newp. News 384,000 .....  «seee sevens 
N. Orleans. 358,000 ..... 54,000 21,000 
Galveston .. 759,000 .....  seeee ceseee 
Montreal ... 690,000 ..... 104,000 19,000 
Tots., wk.4,663,845 10,129 548,937 849,491 
Prev. wk. ..3,742,397 20,000 365,185 169,992 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Dec. 6, 1919: 


WHORE, BUS occ ecieccepe se bicdies 85,568,909 
Flour, bbis .....-.+..5+5 F 10,291,871 
Totals as wheat, bus . 131,870,078 
Comm, _ DGD. occcvosccssres 1,283,313 
Oats, DUB ..civcsserisecds 24,028,578 
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DESTROYED SHIPMENTS 


Burning of a carload of meal before it 
had actually gone into transit was the 
basis of the lawsuit of Colorado Alfalfa 
Mill & Power Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. (184 Pac. 373), 
lately before the Colorado supreme court. 

Plaintiff's mill is situated at Roberta, 
Colo., on a branch line of defendant’s 
railroad and three miles from Swink, 
Colo. There being no agent at Roberta, 
the nearest agent of the defendant to 
the mill was at Swink. 

The car in question was loaded about 
5:30 p.m., one Saturday, after the last 
train had left. Because trains were not 
operated on Sunday it was not expected 
that the car would be moved until Mon- 
day. Saturday night the car and its con- 
tents were destroyed by a fire of un- 
known origin, while on the mill siding. 
Plaintiff sued for the value of the meal, 
taking the position that the shipment had 
been delivered to the railway company 
for transportation. 

The railway company defended on the 
ground that the bills of lading-issued by 
it contained the customary provision: 

“Property destined to or taken from a 
station, wharf, or landing at which there 
is no regularly appointed agent shall be 
entirely at risk of owner after unloaded 
from cars or vessels, or until loaded into 
ears or vessels, and when received from 
or delivered on private or other sidings, 
wharves, or landings shall be at owner’s 
risk until the cars are attached to and 
after they are detached from trains.” 

To avoid the effect of this clause, the 
mill insisted that the clause had been 
waived by the previous course of deal- 
ing between the railway company and 
the mill. This contention was sustained 
by the trial court, but was overruled by 
the supreme court on an appeal taken by 
the railway company. 

The supreme court recognizes that the 
clause may be waived by the railway 
company, but holds that it was not waived 
in this case. The mill relied on the fact 
that the railway company had furnished 
it with blank bills of lading, a seal book, 
and car seals; that the mill customarily 
made out bills of lading all ready for 
signature by the railway company; that 
cars were moved on telephonic notice to 
the agent at Swink or on train crews dis- 
covering the cars ready to be moved; and 
that the conductor of the train picking 
up a car would sign the bill of lading 
and deliver a copy thereof to the agent 
at Swink, 

Holding that the evidence failed to 
show delivery of the car in question to 
the carrier, the supreme court says: 

“No car was ever removed from this 
siding until notice by telephone to the 
agent at Swink that the car was loaded 
and ready, or until such notice was given 
orally to the train crew by plaintiff's 
agents, or until bill of lading had been 
signed and copy thereof passed into the 
hands of defendant’s agent, the conduc- 
tor. Such notice and signing of bill of 
lading were an essential part of the cus- 
tom and usage constituting the contract, 
or supplanting that portion of the con- 
tract requiring the attachment of the 
cars to defendant’s train to constitute 
delivery. Delivery and acceptance were 
essential to impose upon the railway com- 
pany the duties and obligations of a 
common carrier.” 


GRAIN SPECULATION 


One of the latest judicial pronounce- 
ments on the subject of the validity of 
contracts relating to the sale of grain 
where actual delivery is not contemplat- 
éd by one or both of the parties appears 
in the opinion of the St. Louis court of 
— in the case of Elmore-Schultz 

rain Co. vs. Stonebraker (214 S.W. 
216). . 

The decision notes that the common- 
law rule is that a contract to sell for 
future delivery is not invalid as amount- 
ing to a gambling transaction unless 
both parties participate in intention that 
there shall be no actual delivery, but a 
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mere speculation in market fluctuations. 
But it is pointed out that the Missouri 
statutes have so modified this rule that 
it is now the law in that state that a 
dealing in grain futures is invalid al- 
though only one of the parties intends 
that the transaction shall be a mere spec- 
ulation on the rise or fall of the market. 

On the other hand, the opinion de- 
cides that, since the Missouri statutes 
can have no effect beyond the borders of 
the state, the common-law rule, applying in 
Illinois, governs a suit brought by a bro- 
ker to recover money claimed to be due 
under transactions on the Chicago Ex- 
change, although the suit be brought in 
Missouri. 

INTERSTATE FREIGHT RATES 

Applying the now well-settled rule of 
law that no mistake, agreement or other 
act on the part of a railway company or 
a shipper can alter the right and duty 
of the company to collect the full pub- 
lished freight rate applying to an inter- 
state shipment,—the rule being designed 
to avoid opportunity for granting dis- 
criminatory freight rates or rebates un- 
der the guise of mistakes, etc.,—the 
North Carolina supreme court recently 
laid down the following legal proposi- 
tions: . 

“Carrier cannot, directly or indirectly, 
contract for a rate different from that 
specified in its schedules. . . . A carrier 
may recover from a shipper, who has 
paid the legal rate, a refund made to the 
shipper by carrier’s agent, either by mis- 
take of carrier or through agent’s illegal 
act. . . . The carrier is bound to col- 
lect and the shipper to pay the published 
rates, even though the agent of the car- 
rier has by his conduct caused the ship- 
per to pay a lower rate to his prejudice 
in fixing the price of his goods, or in 
any other way. . . Ignorance of ship- 
per as to correct rates will not excuse 
him, and he should not rely on represen- 
tations of carrier or his agent as to 
them.” (100 S.E. 341.) 


ACCEPTING ORDERS 

An order for goods may be accepted 
by silence indicating a purpose to ac- 
cept, as well as by express terms, holds 
the Tennessee supreme court in a case 
which seems to be sound in principle. 
(214 S.W. 817.) 

In this case—Holloway vs. Cole-Mc- 
Intyre-Norfleet Co.—plaintiff was award- 
ed damages for non-delivery of 50 bbls 
meal ordered but not shipped, as against 
a defense that the order was never ac- 
cepted. 

Defendant’s travelling salesman _re- 
ceived an order for the meal March 26, 
1917, to be ordered out by plaintiff buy- 
er by July 31. Plaintiff heard nothing 
further from the order until May 26, 
when he was told, in response to a re- 
quest for shipment, that the order was 
never accepted. The salesman had in 
the meantime called on plaintiff several 
times, but never mentioned that the or- 
der had been rejected, and the goods had 
advanced 50 per cent in value. 

Plaintiff successfully relied upon a 
claim that the order was impliedly ac- 
cepted, although the court refused to rest 
the decision on the mere ground that 
some jobbers in the locality uniformly 
filled orders not promptly rejected. The 
salient parts of the supreme court’s 
opinion are as follows: 

“The case, as it comes to us, is whether 
delay upon the part of defendant for an 
unreasonable time in notifying the plain- 
tiff of its action upon the contract [or- 
der?] is an acceptance of its terms. 

“We think such delay was unreason- 
able, and effected an acceptance of the 
contract. It should not be forgotten 
that this is not the case of an agent ex- 
ceeding his authority, or acting without 
authority. Even in such cases the prin- 
cipal must accept or reject the benefits 
of the contract promptly and within a 
reasonable time. . . . 

“Plaintiff's agent in this case was au- 
thorized to do precisely that which he 
did do, both as to time and substance. 


The only thing which was left open by 
the contract was the acceptance or re- 
jection of its terms by defendant. It 
will not do to say that a seller of goods 
like these could wait indefinitely to de- 
cide whether or not he will accept the 
offer of the proposed buyer. This was 
all done in the usual course of business, 
and the articles embraced within the con- 
tract were consumable in the use, and 
some of them would become unfitted for 
the market within a short time. 

“It is undoubtedly true that an offer 
to buy or sell is not binding until its ac- 
ceptance is communicated to the other 
party. The acceptance, however, of such 
an offer may be communicated by the 
other party either by a formal accept- 
ance, or acts amounting to an accept- 
ance, Delay in communicating action as 
to the acceptance may amount to an ac- 
ceptance itself. When the subject of a 
contract, either in its nature or by virtue 
of conditions of the market, will become 
unmarketable by delay, delay in notify- 
ing the other party of his decision will 
amount to an acceptance by the offerer. 
Otherwise, the offerer could place his 
goods upon the market, and solicit orders, 
and yet hold the other party to the con- 
tract, while he reserves to himself to see 
if the contract will be profitable.” 


GIVING SPECIFICATIONS 


Under a contract requiring goods to 
be shipped by a certain time on specifica- 
tions given by the buyer, but being silent 
as to when the specifications shall be giv- 
en, they must be given within such rea- 
sonable time as will enable the seller to 
make delivery by the time fixed for de- 
livery. This is the gist of the decision 
of the California district court of appeal 
in the recent case of Charles Boldt Co, 
vs. Julius Levin, 183 Pac. 200. In other 
words, a buyer of flour from a mill un- 
der a contract specifying delivery by to- 
morrow cannot require delivery on first 
giving necessary specifications as to bag 
sizes, marking, etc., today. 

Plaintiff had contracted to deliver 
goods to defendant by Sept. 1, 1917, on 
specification by the latter of sizes, mark- 
ing desired, etc. Partial delivery had 
been made by Aug. 27, when defendant 
made a telegraphic request for an ex- 
tension of time for delivery. The re- 
quest was immediately refused. The 
next day defendant buyer telegraphed 
specifications as to sizes, saying that 
marking specifications would be given in 
a day or so. The following day plaintiff 
seller replied by wire that there would 
be no delivery, because of tardy specifica- 
tions. By night letter, dated Aug. 31, 
defendant furnished remaining specifica- 
tions. 

The court decides that, in the absence 
of any statement in a contract as to when 
orders shall be given by the buyer, the 
law will infer a mutual intention that 
they shall be given within a reasonable 
time before delivery is required, consid- 
ering the usual time required for filling 
orders, 

TRANSFERRING STOCK 


A preliminary phase of the suit of 
Baer vs. Waseca Milling Co. was lately 
considered by the Minnesota supreme 
court. (173 N.W. 401.) 

Defendant is a corporation organized 
under the laws of South Dakota, and 
plaintiff has sued to compel a transfer 
upon the books of the company of cer- 
tain shares of stock bought by him from 
the original holder. 

The supreme court holds that defend- 
ant was Vegan 4 required to set up in its 
answer the substance of a by-law relied 
upon by it as entitling the company to 
refuse to register the transfer until full 
payment of the original stock subscrip- 
tion. It is decided that a transferee of 
corporate stock is not presumed to take 
constructive notice of the terms of the 
company’s by-laws. 

The principal defense interposed to the 
suit seems to be a claim that a Minnesota 
court has no jurisdiction over a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of another 
state, to compel a transfer of shares on 
the corporate books, although the com- 
pany may be doing business in this state. 
On this point the opinion says: 

“The relief does not involve the exer- 
cise of visitorial powers or the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of the cor- 
poration, It merely involves whether a 
citizen of this state, who has bought 
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stock from one to whom the corporation 
has issued it, is entitled to have it trans- 
ferred on the books of the corporation. 
The corporation is duly licensed to do 
business in this state. If there is any 
amount due the corporation from the 
seller of the stock which is a lien there- 
on, the courts of this state should have 
no difficulty in protecting and enforcing 
the same as against the holder of the 
stock.” — 

The opinion cites an earlier decision of 
the court as supporting the propriety of 
a suit of this kind. 


SUING CORPORATIONS 


Litigation and baseball have a point in 
common, in that there is a well-recog- 
nized advantage in “going to bat” on the 
“home ground.” The ordinary plaintiff 
prefers an “umpire” in the persons of a 
local judge and jury. The defendant— 
and especially if he happens to be a cor- 
poration—would rather be sued at home, 
if he must be sued at all. Therefore it 
often happens that the question of juris- 
diction is fought out with more energy 
than even the merits of the main ques- 
tion involved in a lawsuit. 

The Middlewest Grain Co., Minneapo- 
lis, lately won a victory before the North 
Dakota supreme court on a defense that 
no valid service of summons had been 
had on this Minnesota corporation. (173 
N.W. 468.) Plaintiff, one Kluver, relied 
upon a service of summons made on 
Jourgen Olson, at Minot, as president 
and managing agent of the grain com- 
pany, but the company established the 
fact that Mr. Olson had ceased to repre- 
sent the company in that capacity some 
time prior to the service of summons. 

Applying North Dakota statutory pro- 
visions, the supreme court holds that, in 
order that service may be validly made 
on a nonresident corporation which has 
no established place of business in the 
state, summons must be served on a per- 
son “found within this state acting as 
the agent of, or doing business for, such 
corporation.” The decision makes it clear 
that the person upon whom service is 
made must not only be an agent of the 
defendant corporation, but he must also 
be in the state on company business. It 
is to be inferred that the presence of a 
Minnesota corporation’s president or oth- 
er officer in North Dakota on a hunting 
trip would not afford basis for service 
of valid summons against the company. 


LETTERS AS CONTRACTS 


The general rule of law that a valid 
written contract may be evidenced by an 
exchange of letters, as well as by formal 
instrument, recently was applied by the 
Washington supreme court in a_ suit 
brought to recover damages for defend- 
ant mill’s refusal to carry out an agree- 
ment to buy 10,000 bus of wheat. (Jones- 
Scott Co. vs. Ellensburg Milling Co., 
183 Pac. 113.) 

It was conceded that the agreement was 
such as to be unenforceable unless it was 
sufficiently evidenced in writing. The 
trial judge determined that there was 
no adequate writing, but the supreme 
court has reversed this holding. 

The correspondence comprised four 
letters. In the first, plaintiff confirmed 
a sale of the wheat at a specified price 
f.o.b. certain points, defendant to send 
$1,000 “as margin.” The second letter 
reminded defendant that the check had 
not been sent. The third—a letter from 
defendant to plaintiff—promised remit- 
tance “at the earliest possible moment.” 
And the fourth, also written by defend- 
ant, read: “If you will give me time I 
will take the wheat bought from you in 
August. You can ship one car about 
Nov. 1 and draw sight draft. Will take 
balance as fast as I can.” 

The supreme court, after remarking 
that “there can be no doubt of the gen- 
eral rule that a written contract may be 
gathered from letters passing between the 
parties,” holds that, although the third 
letter was insufficient to show assent to 
the terms stated in plaintiff’s letter of 
confirmation, the fourth was sufficient. 

And the opinion adds, on the question 
as to time for delivery: “It is true the 
contract set out in these letters does not 
state the time at which the wheat should 
be delivered, but where no time is stated 
in the contract, delivery may be made 
within a reasonable time.” 


A. L. H. Srncer. 
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SPOKANE’S MILLING 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 1292.) 
eastern Washington, near the wheat- 
growing districts of the state, it occu- 
pies a commanding position for doing 
business in flour with the domestic East 
and with the southeastern and southern 
states, with which markets it has estab- 
lished a very extensive trade. Its situa- 
tion is no less advantageous for doing an 
export business on an equality with the 
port mills of Washington and Oregon, 
for while its mills have to absorb the 
freight haul on flour to tidewater, the 
port mills must absorb a greater haul on 
their wheat supplies. 

Appreciating these facts, the Sperry 
Flour Co., of San Francisco, which com- 
pany had for many years operated mills 
in California and a large export mill at 
Tacoma, Wash., determined to enter the 
milling field of eastern Washington. It 
first acquired a five hundred-barrel mill 
at Creston, Wash., and then erected a 
seven hundred and fifty-barrel mill at 
Spokane. The results of these under- 
takings were so satisfactory that it has 
recently increased the capacity of its 
Spokane mill to seventeen hundred bar- 
rels. 

This company now operates the follow- 
ing mills: in Washington, Tacoma three 
thousand barrels, Spokane seventeen hun- 
dred, Creston five hundred; in California, 
Vallejo five thousand barrels, Los An- 
geles five hundred, Paso Robles three 
hundred and fifty, Stockton thirty-five 
hundred, Fresno five hundred. At Og- 
den, Utah, it has under construction a 
mill of two thousand barrels capacity. 

The Spokane plant of the Sperry Flour 
Co. was erected at an approximate cost 
of five hundred thousand dollars. The 
mill site being on a knoll, it is a land- 
mark for a considerable distance. The 
mill portion of the building is seven 
stories, one hundred and forty-five feet 
high. In connection with the mill is a 
warehouse and grain elevator with stor- 
age capacity of three hundred and forty- 
five thousand bushels. 

All of the buildings are of re-enforced 
concrete, and are fireproof throughout. 
The mill and warehouse have brick walls 
faced with velvet brick. The front of 
the mill structure has a space fifty feet 
wide planted to grass and shrubbery, 
and the office building is two stories high 
and conforms in design with the balance 
of the structure. A vacuum-cleaning 
system operates throughout the mill 
building, a novel feature of which is that 
all interior walls and machinery are white 
enameled. 

In accordance with the 
Sperry Flour Co., ample 
been made for laboratory facilities and 
analytical research. The chemist in 
charge has given at various times lec- 
tures to domestic science classes, an edu- 
cational feature which is likely to be 
considerably extended in the future. 

The head office of the company is at 
San Francisco. John H. Rosseter, until 





Plant of the Spokane Flour Mills, Inc. 


recently director of the Bureau of Op- 
erations of the United States Shipping 
Board, is president of the company; 
Seward B. McNear, vice-president and 
manager; J. J. Neuenburg, secretary and 
treasurer; and Horace B. Sperry, cash- 
ier. J. D. Armstrong, of Tacoma, un- 
der the title of Manager of Northwest 
Mills, has the general management of all 
the company’s Washington mills, and J. 
K. Smith, for many years one of the 
leading grain men of Spokane, is man- 
ager at Spokane. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


Secretary Houston’s Annual Report Asks for 
No Further Statutory Action Affecting 
Grain and Milling Industries 


Wasninoton, D. C., Dec. 13.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston, in his an- 
nual report to Congress, makes no fec- 
ommendation for additional legislation 
affecting the grain or milling trades. 
Summarizing his recommendations, Sec- 
retary Houston said: 

“The last five or six years have been 
especially fruitful of legislation and ad- 
ministrative action looking to the im- 
provement of production and distribu- 


tion. The principal items are the fol- 
lowing: 
“(1) The Bureau of Markets, ex- 


celling in the character and extent of its 
activities any other similar existing or- 
ganization. 

“(2) The co-operative agricultural ex- 
tension act, the object of which is to dis- 
seminate information among the farm- 
ers, mainly through trained agents. As 
has been indicated, there is now expend- 
ed annually, from federal, state, and 
local sources, more than $14,000,000 for 
work contemplated by this act. 


“(3) The cotton futures act with 
amendments, under the provisions of 
which standards for cotton have ‘been 


established, the operations of the futures 
exchanges supervised, and the sale of cot- 
ton put on a firmer basis. 

“(4) The grain standards act, which 
aims to bring about uniformity in the 
grading of grain, enables the farmer to 
obtain a fairer price for his product, and 
affords him a financial incentive to raise 
better grades of grain. 

“(5) The warehouse act, which author- 
izes the Department of Agriculture to 
license bonded warehouses and which 
makes possible the issuance of reliable 
and. easily negotiable warehouse _re- 
ceipts, permits the better storing of 
farm products, increases the desirability 
of receipts as collateral for loans, and 
promotes the standardizing of storage 
and of marketing processes. ; 

“(6) The federal aid road act, as 
amended, which made available $294,- 
000,000 for co-operation between the fed- 
eral and state governments in the con- 
struction of rural roads. It has con- 
duced to the establishment of more ef- 
fective highway machinery in each state, 
and strongly influenced the development 
of good-road building along right lines. 
It will stimulate larger production and 





better marketing, promote a fuller and 
more attractive rural life, add greatly to 
the convenience and economic welfare of 
all the people, and strengthen the na- 
tional foundations. 

“(7) The federal reserve act, which 
authorized national banks to lend money 
on farm mortgages and recognized the 
peculiar needs of the farmer by giving 
his paper a period of maturity of six 
months. 

“(8) The federal farm loan act, which 
created a banking system reaching in- 
timately into the rural districts and op- 
erating on terms suited to the farmer’s 
needs. It is attracting more capital into 
agricultural operations, bringing about a 
reduction of interest to farmers, and 
placing upon the market mortgages which 
are safe investments for private funds. 

“(9) The vocational education act, 
which, among other things, provides for 
co-operation with the states in training 
teachers of agriculture and in giving ag- 
ricultural instruction to pupils in sec- 
ondary schools, 

“Among other steps which should be 
taken are the following: 

“(1) The building up, primarily un- 
der state law, of a system of* personal 
credit unions, especially for the benefit 
of farmers whose financial status and 
scale of operations make it difficult for 
them to secure accommodations through 
the ordinary channels, 
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“(2) -Expansion of exis facilities 
and activities for aiding farmers in 
marketing, including especially the ex- 
tension of the market news and food- 
products inspection services and the as- 
signment of trained market specialists 
to each state, in co-operation with the 
state authorities, to stimulate co-opera- 
tive enterprises and to make helpful sug- 
gestions as to plans and methods. 

“(3) Continuation of the present pol- 
icy of federal participation in road- 
building, through the appropriation, if 
the financial condition of the nation per- 
mits it, of $100,000,000 for at least each 
of the four years beginning with the 
fiscal year 1922, to be expended under 
the terms of existing legislation. 

“(4) The regulation and control of 
stockyards and packing-houses. 

“(5) Federal legislation further to 
protect consumers against misbranded, 
adulterated, and worthless feeds enter- 
ing into interstate commerce. 

“(6) Similar legislation dealing with 
fertilizers. 

“(7) Increased support by states for 
rural schools, and more definite direc- 
tion of their instruction along lines re- 
lated to rural problems and conditions. — 

“(8) The requisite legislation for the 
improvement of sanitary conditions in 
rural districts and for the building up 
of the needed hospital and medical facil- 
ities.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Commission Asks More Powers 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in its 
annual report, recommends that power to 
award reparation for unreasonable and 
unlawful charges be vested exclusively in 
the courts. The Commission further rec- 
ommends that its own powers -be extend- 
ed to give it authority over holding com- 
panies as well as the railroad companies 
which actually operate the interstate 
transportation lines. It also proposes 
that railroad operating rules be stand- 
ardized. 

Commissioners Aitchison, Clark, Meyer, 
McChord, Daniels, and Eastman, in a ma- 
jority report, recommend that railway 
operation be emancipated from financial 
dictation, and agree that the roads should 
be turned back to private control, but 
Commissioner Woolley expresses the 
opinion, in a minority report, that the 
period of federal control should be ex- 
tended as proposed by former Director 
General of Railroads McAdoo. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





A decree has been issued in Paris giv- 
ing the authorities power to requisition 
maslin and maslin flour (a mixture of 
wheat and rye), and rye and rye flour. 





W. P. Edris, Manager of the Spekane Flour Mills 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Consistent 
progress has been made in reducing the 
Wall Street loan account. Through the 
$82,000,000 decrease in the’ week of Dec. 
6 the loan item now stands at $5,105,000,- 
000, which shows that the brokers have 
energetically reduced their speculative 
commitments. It has been an interesting 
demonstration of the commanding leader- 
ship of the Federal Reserve Board. It 
looks as if the account would be further 
reduced, and that the great New York 
banks would be rather chary about in- 
creasing their advances to speculative 

borrowers in the near future. 


FORCED SELLING 


The forced selling during the last two 
or three weeks has been effective in 
strengthening the stock market’s techni- 
cal position, and it is fast reaching a 
basis from which a spirited advance may 
occur. Many authorities who were pessi- 
mistic a short time ago have taken the 
bullish side, in the belief that most of 
the weakness has been eliminated and 
that the market is now headed for better 
things. Some brokerage houses which a 
short time ago advised their clients to 
keep out of the market are suggesting 
the advisability of buying good stocks 
upon reactions. 

There is apparently much in the situa- 
tion to justify this view. The bank posi- 
tion had to be strengthened over the 
year-end dividend period. The closing 
days of December are invariably a pe- 
riod of money market activity, and on 
occasions there has been pronounced un- 
settlement at this season. It looks as if 
the year-end account this year would be 
financed without much difficulty, owing to 
the action by the Federal Reserve Board 
in forcing the banks to put their houses 
in order. 


BUYING INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Railroad shares are largely taking the 
place of industrial stocks, but the uncer- 
tain outlook for the industry is keeping 
hard-headed investors from making large 
purchases. The securities of the great rail- 
road systems will come into favor ulti- 
mately, but the roads must be placed 
back upon a safe basis. If their private 
owners are to manage them again, it will 
be necessary for the government to do 
what it can to make the readjustment as 
smooth as possible. 

The railroads of the United States 
could easily spend $2,000,000,000 to good 
advantage in new mileage, equipment, 
rolling stock, and terminal improvements. 
Dems the last five years there has been 
scarcely any new mileage constructed, 
and the physical condition of many of 
the roads has been allowed to deteriorate. 


URGENT FINANCING 


After the turn of the year the expecta- 
tion is that acs | attractive loan pro- 
posals will be made by’ borrowers in for- 
eign countries. It will be necessary for 
the United States to undertake most 
of the reconstruction financing. At least 
$100,000,000 in various foreign govern- 
ment bond issues would have been placed 
in the United States by this time if it 
had been possible to ratify the treaty on 
some acceptable terms. Everybody ex- 
pects that the compact will be-signed in 
some form eventually, but there is no 
telling when the burden of European 
financing can be undertaken by the great 
lending institutions of the United States. 

American investors have never been 
educated to purchasing foreign govern- 
ment bonds in any large way. They buy 
and sell them by fits and starts, but up 
to the time that the great British loans 
were placed here, the average American 
investor scarcely knew what a forei 
bond looked like. There is urgent a 
mand, however, on the part of both neu- 





tral and belligerent governments to bor- 
row heavily in the United States, 
FUTURE SPECULATION 

No one can tell yet what will be the 
governing market factors after Janu- 
ary’s financial readjustment has been 
provided for. The money market prob- 
lem still presents many difficulties, and 
it is not easy to see how they will be 
provided for. Under ordinary conditions 


statements made by Frank A. Vander- 
lip, former president of the National 
City Bank of New York, on his return 
from Europe last May, represented a 
fair recital of conditions existing in 
European countries. Although the bank- 


er was severely criticized at the time for . 


saying what he did before the Economic 
Society in New York, some of those who 
differed with him feel now that he had 
a better grasp of the facts than they had 
themselves. 

The indications are that something’ will 
be done before long to enlarge the list 
of foreign securities eligible for trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
indications are that the trading list will 
be further extended early in 1920. The 
syndicates which undertook to float many 
of the foreign loans, however, have a 
good many of the bonds on their hands. 
In some cases this burden has become 
somewhat difficult to sustain, because of 
the pressure upon the money market and 
the difficulty of providing adequately for 
the large money market engagements 


J. K. Smith, Manager of the Sperry Flour Co.’s Spokane Mill 


it would be safe to predict a resumption 
of easy money rates after Jan. 15, but 
this is a year of reconstruction expendi- 
tures which will break all records in the 
history of American banking. 


EXCHANGE CRISIS 

Sir George Paish’s frank statement 
that, unless the entire foreign credit 
problem is dealt with in a comprehensive 
way, there will be a “complete break- 
down of credit, of exchange, of com- 


‘merce, and of trade” in the not distant 


future excited keen discussion among 
financiers and business men of large vis- 
ion. It directed attention again to the 
extraordinary situation in the foreign ex- 
change market which at the sensational- 
ly low rates prevailing for London ex- 
change makes it virtually impossible for 
British buyers to do business with us on 
satisfactory terms. The statement was 
effective also in forcing bankers and 
financiers to review the entire foreign 
credit situation in the light of the prob- 
able financial assistance which must be 
granted by American interests in order 
to pull through the European nations. 

n some quarters uneasiness prevailed 
concerning the apparent disinclination of 
high financiers and government officers to 
get busy upon a plan of thoroughgoing 
assistance without further delay. The 
probability is that definite action will be 
taken soon after the turn of the year, for 
it is recognized on all sides that severe in- 
dustrial prostration abroad would be 
quickly reflected by disturbances here. 

It is evident now that most of the 
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which have to be provided for around the 
turn of the year. 

The Federal Reserve banks have about 
all they can handle from a Credit point 


of view, at the moment. It may be nec- 
essary for them to further reduce loans 
based upon speculative collateral. As a 
consequence of the heavy stock market 
liquidation that has taken place, however, 
the Wall Street loan account is in a 
much stronger position than it was at this 
time last month. 


INVESTORS AND BANK STOCKS 


The large trust companies and banks 
of Wall Street will show a very hand- 
some profit for the year ending Dec. 31. 
There have been numerous opportuni- 
ties for the banks to do a prosperous 
business, and most of them will show sen- 
sational earnings for the 12 months’ pe- 
riod. Seldom if ever has there been a 
time when so many banks and trust com- 
panies were readjusting their capital. 
Unless all signs fail, the coming year will 
bring extremely profitable business to the 
great financial institutions whose organi- 
zations are elaborate enough to take in 
the best class of foreign business as well 
as the profitable domestic lines. 


THE COMING TWELVE MONTHS 


One of the shrewdest investment ex- 
perts in Wall Street sized up the: situa- 
tion confronting the year-end investor 
about like this: “It is unfortunate that 
we are so much taken up with financing 
our own industrial expansion as to make 
us unwilling to respond to the crying de- 
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mand for help abroad. So far this coun- 
try has tuinbal pretty much a deaf ear to- 
ward Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. It is well to hope for more gen- 
erous treatment, but at the moment I 
cannot see any indications of a willing- 
ness on the part of the great financial 
interests of this country to shoulder the 
burden of financing Europe and restor- 
ing its productive energy to the pre- 
war. strength. 

“It. may be possible for the European 
countries to scrape along without this 
help, for necessity knows no alternative, 
arid if the United States is not willing 
to help the countries allied with it in re- 
storing their producing organization, I 
do not know how the movement can be 
handled. But the one thing certain is 
that the great foreign nations are in 
desperate straits. 

“We are richer than we have ever been 
before. Our financial resources are mar- 
velous. In such times I cannot trust my- 
self to see further than a week ahead. 
We have to look at- conditions as they 
are, and not try to make ourselves be- 
lieve that they are any different. I am 


- thoroughly optimistic on the longer fu- 


ture, but seriously in doubt as to imme- 
diate developments.” 


SETTLING THE COAL STRIKE 


The financial community was greatly 
relieved at the settlement of the coal 
strike. No one can tell what the final 
terms will be, nor how the adjustment 
will be arranged, but it is a great relief 
to get the miners back to work and to 
put an end to the month-long negotia- 
tions which have caused much unsettle- 
ment. It may be that the final award will 
give the strikers a sufficient increase to 
make it necessary for the operators to 
further advance the price of coal to the 
public. Conditions in the steel industry 
were fast becoming serious, and had it 
not been for the decision of the miners 
to return to work, the country’s industrial 
output might have been very seriously 
curtailed. . 





GERMAN GOODS IN BELGIUM 


Methods Proposed for Reintroduction of 
Manufactures Outlined in Press Article 
—Import Prohibition Removed 


The Ligue du Souvenir, of Belgium, 
has just brought to the attention of Bel- 
gian importers an article. published in 
the German press regarding methods to 
be used in reintroducing German goods 
into export markets. The article is in- 
teresting as illustrating the continued ap- 
prehensions of German manufacturers 
seeking to regain their former markets 
in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy 
and other countries. The low value of 
the German mark, however, presents so 
strong an incentive to trading with Ger- 
many that it is doubtful whether German 
exporters will after all have to employ 
the indirect methods suggested. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from the article in 
question: 

“The resumption of our relations with 
enemy countries is rendered difficult, not 
only by the threatened economic war, but 
more especially by the ‘psychological epi- 
demic’ with which entire nations are af- 
flicted, as a result of war propaganda. 
The aversion for everything German will 
continue for some time to lead to a 
situation in all economic life similar to a 
state of war. For this reason many 
people have turned their eyes toward 
neutral countries as auxiliaries, but the 
idea of selling German merchandise un- 
der the trade-marks of neutral countries 
has necessarily been abandoned. 

“Another project, which deserves seri- 
ous consideration, is the establishment of 
branch factories in neutral countries. 
But here again, Switzerland for example 
has taken measures to prevent articles 
produced by such branch plants from 
bearing marks indicating Swiss manufac- 
ture. Such articles are not admitted to 
the sample fair at Basle, and there will 
undoubtedly be future legislation, at 
least in France and England, to prevent 
the entrance of these pseudo-Swiss prod- 
ucts. 

“It may be possible to overcome these 
difficulties by founding in neutral coun- 
tries local (national) firms under the 
control of dummy directors. For the 
period immediately following the war, at 
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H. E. Kemp, Manager of the Portland Flouring Mills Co.’s Spokane Mill 


least, everything points to the neutral 
as the proper representative of German 
firms. He can enter France and England 
without difficulty, and can sell his cus- 
tomers German goods, which naturally 
speak for themselves. But such repre- 
sentatives should be German sympathiz- 
ers, in order that they may not only sell 
German merchandise but may also help 
to counteract anti-German sentiment.” 

By a decree effective Oct. 17 the Bel- 
gian government has removed the import 
prohibition applicable to a large number 
of German goods. Since the armistice no 
goods imported direct from Germany 
have been admitted without import 
licenses, and certificates of origin have 
been required for goods coming from 
countries contiguous to Germany. The 
decision of the government to admit Ger- 
man goods without license was doubtless 
influenced by the fact that it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to prevent the sale 
of German goods in Belgium through the 
intermediary of exporters in other coun- 
tries. It is said that some weeks ago con- 
siderable quantities of German goods 
were sold to Belgium dealers by British 
exporters. With mark exchange at its 
present low level, importers in various 
European countries were of course in a 
position to purchase German goods at a 
heavy discount, and to resell them in 
Belgium at a good profit. 





ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT 


Secretary Glass Proposes $5,000,000,000 Ap- 
propriation for Conducting Peace-Time 
Activities During Next Fiscal Year 


Wasninoton, D. C., Dec. 13.—The an- 
nual report of the Treasurer of the 
United States, made public here last 
week, shows that the ordinary receipts of 
the government during the fiscal year 
1919 were $4,647,603,852.46, an increase 
of $473,593.266.72 as compared with 
those of 1918. The ordinary disburse- 
ments were $15,365,362,741.76, an increase 
of $6,398,830,475.73 by like comparison. 
The disbursements on account of th: 
Panama Canal were $12,265,775.08, while 
the receipts were $6,777,046.55. The net 
excess of disbursements was $5,488,728.53, 
which was paid out of the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

Extraordinary expenditures were made 
during the year as follows: purchase of 
obligations of foreign governments en- 
gaged in war with the enemies of the 

nited States, $3,477,850,265.56, and pur- 





—‘Spokane’s Milling Development” 


chase of federal farm loan bonds $96,- 
662,398.59, making a total of $3,574,512,- 
664.15. 

The transactions affecting the principal 
of the public debt were, in receipts, $29,- 
075,976,515.75, while the disbursements 
amounted to $15,837,566,009.13. The net 
excess of receipts was $13,238,410,506.62. 

The redemptions from the reserve fund 
were, in United States notes, $1,506,000. 
The redeemed notes were immediately ex- 
changed for gold, and thereby the re- 
serve. was maintained in ~volume and 
character. 

The gold in the Treasury at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1919 amounted to 
$2,479,954,967.09. There was a noticeable 
increase monthly thereafter until May 15, 
1919, when the Treasury holdings of the 
precious metal attained a maximum at 
$2,569,059,633.48. The embargo estab- 
lished over the movement of gold in 1917 
was modified by the Federal Reserve 
Board on June 9, after which moderate 
withdrawals reduced the Treasury hold- 
ings to $2,516,441,004.60 on June 30, 1919. 
The imports of gold during the year were 
$62,363,733, the exports $116,575,535, and 
the excess of exports $54,211,802. 

Internal revenue receipts for the year 
ended June 30, 1918, amounted to a total 


of $3,850,150,078.56. Of this amount $2,- 
600,783,902.70 was an income and excess 
profits tax, represen the first two in- 
stallments due on or before March 15, 
and June 15, 1919. The sum collected 
from income and excess profits taxes was 
$238,244,035.87 less than the entire col- 
lections from similar sources during 
1918, when the full amount of all assess- 
ments were collectible within the fiscal 
year. 

“It may be stated confidentially,” says 
the bureau, “that the estimate of $6,000,- 
000,000 as the yield from the first 12 
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months-of L gogo under the revenue 
act approved Feb. 24, 1919, will be close- 
y approached, if not fully realized. 
ith the additional assessments _result- 
ing from the final audit and verifications 
of returns, this estimate unquestionably 
will be exceeded.” 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury Carter 
Glass, in presenting annual estimates to 
Congress on Dec. 1, proposed appropria- 
tions of practically $5,000,000,000 for 
conducting peace-time activities of gov- 
ernment during the fiscal year 1921. 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 





THE WORLD TRADE CLUB AND METRIC 
STANDARDIZATION 





San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 13.—There 
has recently been organized in San Fran- 
cisco the World Trade Club, which has 
for its object the world standardization 
of metric weights and measures. Aubrey 
Drury is secretary of this club, and also 
associate editor of the Journal of Elec- 
tricity, with an office in the Monadnock 
Building. The club is financed by an in- 
dividual whose name is not published, 
but it is spending large sums of money 
in issuing propaganda in favor of its 
doctrine. 

According to Mr. Drury, the sole ob- 
ject of the World Trade Club is the good 
of humankind, and it is actuated by the 
desire to bring about the benefits that 
would come from world standardization 
of weights and measures. It is claimed 
that the World Trade Club is one of 
hundreds of national organizations 
throughout the United States and Bri- 
tannia that are actively urging the ex- 
clusive use of metric units. 

Opposition to metric standardization 
of weights and measures, this club an- 
nounces, is confined to a very small ele- 
ment, In reply to an inquiry, Secretary 
Drury writes for publication as follows: 

“There are some who oppose this plan 
because they are afraid it will touch their 
pockets. The rest are guided either by 
blind adherence to precedent or else have 
not thoroughly looked the matter up. 

“To look the matter up means to dis- 
cover that the metric system is simple 
and very. easy to learn. It is just like 
our system of decimal metric money. 
Metric units are standardized through- 
out the world. This is the only system 
that can hope to become a ‘world’ sys- 
tem. 

“There are now 212 countries that have 
more or less completely adopted and in- 
creasingly use the metric standards; 34 
large nations now use it exclusively. The 
United States and Great Britain have 
made metric units legal; the next logical 
step is to make their use exclusive. 

“Our present weights and measures 
originated in Germany, but Germany had 
sense enough to scrap them in 1871. The 
United States and Britannia alone have 
been bound by convention, and have 
lagged behind. 


“Educators like Charles W. Eliot and 
Nicholas Murray Butler advocate metric 
standards. Dr. Joseph VY. Collins has 
proved that we now lose $314,000,000 
yearly in education in United States 
schools, because of the antiquated sys- 
tem that we try to teach. 

“Millions in world-trade are lost year- 
ly because we have not progressed to ex- 
clusive use of meter-iiter-gram. Our 
present trade with the metric world, com- 
pared to what we should get if we used 
metric standards, is declared, by such 
an authority as former Secretary of Com- 
merce William C. Redfield, to be insig- 
nificant. 

“Fears as to the cost of making the 
transition are unfounded. Manufactur- 
ers who are afraid to make the change 
should heed the words of President K. 
O. Wells, of the large Greenfield ( Mass.) 
Tap, Die, Machine Tool Co. He says 
that, instead of being a burden, the metric 
system, instituted gradually, cost noth- 
ing and earned an additional annual div- 
idend of $50,000 for the. stockholders. 
Kynock, the Krupp of the British Isles, 
made the change at an outlay of less than 
1 per cent of a year’s dividend. Gains 
in efficiency would soon offset any out- 
lay involved in the gradual progress to 
metric standards.” 

R. C. Mason. 





Farm Federation Officers 

Inptanapouis, Inp., Dec. 13.—The 
board of directors of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers’ Associations met in 
Indianapolis last week, electing William 
Bosson as treasurer and W. H. Hickman 
as editor of the Hoosier Farmer Organ- 
ized, the publication of the organization. . 
Lewis Taylor was re-elected as general 
secretary. 

An executive committee was appointed, 
consisting of John G. Brown, president 
of the federation; Maurice Douglass and 
William Bosson. Mr. Bosson, who was 
special treasurer of the $200,000 guaranty 
fund recently raised by the federation, 
succeeds Charles G. Chester as treas- 
urer. It was the first meeting of the di- 
rectors elected at the. state convention 
of the organization in this city three 
weeks ago. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





The Echo Mills, Now the Spokane Plant of the Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
—"Spokane’s Milling Development” 
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UTHORITIES differ as to the an- 
tiquity of the oldest flour mills, 
for the good reason that the use of 

stones to grind wheat into edible form 
manifestly antedates all accurate chro- 
nology. erever wheat was known, the 
amental principle of milling was al- 
so comprehended and applied. Exodus 
mentions the “maidservant that is be- 
hind the mill,” and primitive millstones 
have been dug up by diligent antiquaries 
all the way from Mycene to Ireland. 
The reference in Exodus just quoted 
is too brief to give much idea of the ex- 
tent of the equipment employed by the 
‘unlucky maidservant, or of the condi- 
tions under which she labored, though 
these were doubtless unpleasant enough, 
so the oldest milling organization de- 
scribed in any extant record is almost 
certainly that of Odysseus & Son, Ithaca, 
about which Homer has something to say 
in the twentieth book of the Odyssey. 
Concerning this mill we know at least 
the number and character of the em- 
loyees, the general terms of labor, the 
ind of flour package used, and the main 
types of cereal products manufactured. 
By inference we can be fairly sure that 
the firm did both an import and an ex- 
port business, operating its own freight- 
ers, and we have excellent authority for 
stating that its financial rating was of 
the highest. 


THE HOMERIC DESCRIPTION 


The passage in Homer on which this is 
based is short, but exceedingly interest- 
ing. Odysseus, after many wanderings, 
has returned from the siege of Troy to 
his home, where he is at first unrecog- 
nized. His house is virtually in the 
possession of his wife’s numerous suitors, 
whom she has with difficulty been “stand- 
ing off” for ten years and more. Soon, 
however, the wanderer discloses his iden- 
tity to his son, Telemachus, and the two 
plan a mighty slaughter of the suitors. 
The appointed day comes, and at dawn 
Odysseus, still vexed by doubts as to 
the outcome, calls on the chief of the 
gods for a sign of impending victory. 

“Tet some one,” he prays, “of the folk 
that are waking show me a word of good 
omen within.” 

The answer straightway follows: “A 
woman, a grinder at the mill, uttered a 
voice of omen from within the house 
hard by, where stood the mills of the 
shepherd of the people. At these hand- 
mills twelve women in all were wont to 
bestir themselves, making flour of barley 
and of wheat, the marrow of men. Now all 
the others were asleep, for they had 
ground out their task of grain, but this 
one alone did not yet rest, being the 
weakest of all. She now stayed her mill, 
and spake a word, a sign to her lord: 

“‘Father Zeus, who rulest over gods 
and men, fulfill-now, I pray thee, even 
to miserable me, the word that I shall 
speak. May the wooers, on this day, for 

e last and latest time make their sweet 
feasting in the halls of Odysseus! They 
that have loosened my knees with cruel 
toil to grind their barley meal, may they 
now sup their last!” 

Such was the flour establishment of 
Odysseus in the island of Ithaca, dating, 
if Homeric chronology can be trusted, 
some eleven or twelve hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. It was even called 
a “mill,” the Greek word mylé (pro- 
nounced very much like the German 
mile) being cognate with the Latin 
mola, whence came, likewise in Latin, the 
diminutive molina, a “little mill,” this, in 
turn, passing into Early English my/ln, 
whence the transition to “mill” is easy. 


THE LABOR QUESTION 


Whether Odysseus had twelve mills, 
each with a single operative, or a smaller 
number, with the women working in 
shifts, is not entirely clear from the pas- 

. Probably, however, there was an 
individual mill for each of the twelve 
women, as otherwise they would presum- 
ably not have all been allowed to sleep at 
the same time,—except, that is, the one 
“weakest of all” who had not finished her 
allotment. 

Clearly there was no eight-hour law in 

thaca. Each mill-woman was required 
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to grind a certain amount, keeping on 
with the work until the quantity was 
complete. Moreover, the work seems to 
have been done at night rather than in 
the daytime, for it was just at dawn 
when Odysseus found his plant virtually 
shut down, with the run completed. 


THE MIXED-FLOUR QUESTION 


Presumably the same women, with the 
same machinery, ground both wheat and 
barley, although the one in question re- 
fers specifically only to her toil in making 
barley flour. The two cereals are men- 
tioned together in the description pre- 
ceding her speech. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether they were used sep- 
arately, or combined in some form of 
mixed flour. The standard Homeric word 
for bread, sitos, has been interpreted by 
most lexicographers to mean wheat bread 
primarily, and perhaps exclusively. On 
the other hand, the word meaning wheat 
flour, aleiar, appears far less often than 
alphiton, which certainly indicates a 
flour made wholly Or in part of barley. 
As we Shall presently see, all varieties 
of flour were constantly characterized 
as “white,” so the alphiton produced by 
the Ithacan mills was probably not a 
straight barley flour, but a blend with 
wheat. This blended flour, if such it was, 
was used constantly. Thus, in Book II, 
when Telemachus goes off on a long voy- 
age to look for his father, he stocks his 
ship with wine and “barley flour,” and 
apparently nothing else. He gives his 
orders as follows: 

“Fill twelve jars with sweet wine, and 
close each with its lid, and pour me bar- 
ley meal into well-sewn skins, and let 
there be twenty measures of the grain of 
bruised barley meal.” 


THE LEATHER FLOUR PACKAGE 


What an Ithacan “measure” was has 
been a matter of varied conjecture. Any- 
way, the firm of Odysseus made its ship- 
ments of flour, not in wood or cotton or 
jute, but in leather. At present prices 
a quotation on flour for export in leather 
sacks might well appear prohibitive. 

That Odysseus actually sold his flour 
abroad is reasonably likely. Of currency 
there was none, commerce being almost 
entirely on the basis of barter. Odysseus 
was the most considerable person in that 
part of the Greek world, probably the 
only one able to maintain a large retinue 
of slave-women engaged exclusively in 
milling. It is specifically said of him 
that “no lord of Ithaca, no, nor any lord 
of the dark mainland, nor any twenty 
lords, can compare with Odysseus in 
wealth.” This answer, given in response to 
a direct query as to the financial standing 
of Odysseus & Son, shows the rating 
which the firm enjoyed in the Dun and 
Bradstreet of Homeric days. 

Ithaca was anything but gitar y sh 
ing, with plenty of live stock but little 
arable land; its grain crops are now, and 
probably always were, negligible. The 
wheat and barley for the mills of Odys- 
seus & Son must have come from the 
mainland, imported in the company’s 
ships, of which there were many, and 
quite possibly Odysseus milled it, on a 
toll basis, for the AZtolian farmers across 
the water. 

No “WAR BREAD” MADE 


One thing is clear: whatever it was 
made of, the flour milled in Ithaca was 
no “war quality,” but a genuine patent. 
Many things of which Homer speaks were 
so markedly distinguished by a single 
characteristic that the adjectives denot- 
ing them became almost inseparable ad- 
juncts to the noun. Just as wine was 
“sweet,” and ships “swift,” and the dawn 
“rosy-fingered,” so flour. was convincingly 
“white.” The standard phrase alphita 


leuka literally means white barley-meal, 
probably referring to a mixed flour. If 
barley played any large part in its com- 
position, the process of grinding must 
have included a considerable separation 
of the pure flour from the coarser and 
darker portions, particularly of the wheat 
which seems to have entered into the 
mixture. Sitos leukos, another phrase 
frequently used, means white wheaten 
bread, pure and simple. The whiteness 
of all flour of the Homeric period seems 
to have been its most salient characteris- 
tic, and certainly, if the bread had been 
coarse or dark, some other word than 
“white” would have been found to supply 
its chief description. 


AN ENGLISH IMPROVEMENT 
It is curious and rather amusing to 
note that this idea of low-extraction mill- 
ing fixed itself so solidly in the mind of 
at least one of the English translator 
of the Odyssey that, in rendering the 
passage in question, he had to put in a 
little milling theory not quite warranted 
by the original text. He may also have 
been influenced by the fact that “bran” 
is a most convenient rhyme for “man.” 
This is what the so-called Pope transla- 
tion—not Pope himself, for the lazy 
author of eighteenth century best sellers 
left most of the Odyssey to poor, in- 
glorious Fenton to hammer out on his 
pentameter anvil—makes of the lines: 


“Beneath a pile that close the dome 


adjoin’d, 

Twelve female slaves the gift of Ceres 
grind; 

Task’d for the royal board to bolt 
the bran 


From the pure flour (the growth and 
strength of man). 

Discharging to the day the labor due, 

Now early to repose the rest with- 
drew; 

One maid, unequal to the task as- 
sign’d, 

Still turned the toilsome mill with 
anxious mind.” 


What Homer would have thought about 
this “bolting the bran” is not disclosed, 
but it shows that Fenton, even if a re- 
markably poor poet, knew the difference 
between fine and whole-wheat flour. 


DISPOSING OF THE FEED 

This. raises the question as to what 
Odysseus & Son did with the millfeed 
which must have been produced as the 
result of grinding so much white flour 
in their twelve-woman-power mills. The 
answer is readily at hand, the same an- 
swer given by many a country miller of 
today: they kept pigs. As a matter of 
fact, they likewise kept cattle, sheep and 
goats, a dozen herds of each, but the 
pigs unquestionably came first in im- 
portance. It was to his swineherd’s 
house that Odysseus first went on his 
return incognito to Ithaca, and indirect- 
ly the pigs play a considerable part in 
the action of the latter part of the poem. 
That the feed agreed with them is well 
attested by the fact that, as surely as 
flour in the Odyssey is white, pigs are 
invariably fat. There is no slightest ref- 
erence to a thin pig. That they were 
fed on “husks” we know, and the word 
almost certainly means the offals of 
wheat and barley milling. 

Probably the slave-women who ran the 
flour mills did not live nearly as well as 
the men who administered the outdoor 
portions of the Ithacan establishment. 
Certainly Eumeus, the swineherd, had 
no cause to complain of his living condi- 
tions. When Odysseus appeared at his 
dwelling, for example, unknown and in 
beggar’s rags, Eumeus promptly set be- 
fore him “platters of roast flesh of the 
fat, white-tusked swine, and white wheat- 
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en bread he briskly heaped up in bas- 
ets, and mixed the honey-sweet wine in 
a goblet of ivy wood.” Not a bad meal 
for a pig-tender to set before a casual 
beggar. 

THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread was, indeed, a main part of 
every Homeric meal, whether in palace or 
in hut. If flour was “white,’ bread was 
“the marrow of men.” The word muelos, 
“marrow,” occurs .more often in this 
phrase applied to bread than in any 
other connection. It is the ancient Greek 
parallel for the English “staff of life.” 
Sitos leukos, muelos andron, “white bread, 
the marrow of men”: the phrase may 
have been stenciled across the leather 
sacks of Odysseus & Son’s export de- 
partment; it would not go ill as a mill- 
er’s advertisement today. On bread and 
wine the Greek lived, fought and sailed 
the seas; he ate plenty of fresh meat 
when he could get it, but he never al- 
lowed himself to be without bread. 


THE TYPE OF MILL USED 

It would be interesting to know just 
what kind of a mill produced this bread; 
a hand mill, of course, but there is not 
so much as a stray adjective to indicate 
its size, or what it looked like. It has 
been generally assumed that the Homeric 
flour mill was essentially like the Scot- 
tish quern, and the Butcher and Lang 
translation of the Odyssey actually uses 
the word “quern” as a rendering. for 
mylé. Professor Yates describes the an- 
cient Greek mill as “two round flat stones 
about two feet in diameter. The upper 
stone is turned by a handle inserted at 
one side, and has a hole in the middle 
into which the corn [wheat] is poured. 
By the process of grinding the corn 
makes its way from the center, and is 
poured out in the state of flour at the 
rim.” “There is no doubt,” he adds, 
“that this is the flour mill in its most an- 
cient form.” 

Richard Bennett, on the other hand, 
in his “History of Corn Milling,” main- 
tains that this form of mill originated in 
Italy, and does not antedate the second 
century B. C. According to him, the 
Homeric mill was simply a flat or hol- 
lowed stone, on which the grain was 
pounded and crushed by another stone 
held in the hand. It is hard to see how 
anything approaching “white” flour could 
have been evolved from such a crude 
process. 

THE CRUSHING STONE 

The archeological evidence in favor of 
the crushing stone as against the rotary 
mill is, however, very strong. Schlie- 
mann, in describing the relics found in 
the ruins of Troy, points out that “for 
centuries, houses with walls of unburnt 
brick stood upon the mighty heaps of 
stone belonging to the primitive Trojans. 
Again, for centuries, houses of stone 
joined with clay were erected upon the 
ruins of the houses of brick. For an- 
other long period, upon the ruins of 
these stone houses, wooden ones were 
erected. Finally, upon the charred re- 
mains of the last were established the 
buildings of the Greek colony.” This 
colony postdated the Trojan War by at 
least 450 years. 

“Rudely cut, nearly globular, stone in- 
struments for flour-grinding are very 
numerous in all the four lower prehis- 
toric cities; I do not exaggerate when 1 
affirm that I could have collected thou- 
sands of them. They are of basaltic 
ort granite, quartz, diorite, porphyry, 
i 

WAS IT A GRAIN DRIER? 

Vergil evidently believed in the crush- 
ing-stone theory, for in the A®neid he 
makes Afneas and his comrades, after 
landing on the Libyan shore, “prepare to 
parch their wet grain with fire, and crush 
it with a stone.” The “wet grain” had 
been damaged by long sojourn on ship- 
board, and the order in which Ver- 
gil speaks of parching and crushing sug- 
gests, though it does not by any means 
prove, that his reference is, not to baking 
or cooking the ground flour, but to dry- 
ing the wheat before grinding,—the first 
historical reference to a grain drier. It 
should be noted, however, that this Ver- 
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gilian reference to crushing stones does 
not disprove the existence of rotary mills, 
for the Trojans in Libya were reduced to 
desperate circumstances, and would have 
had no hand mills with them even if they 
had possessed such implements before 
leaving Troy. ; 


THE SADDLE-STONE 


Another, and a more likely, possibility 
for the mill equipment of Odysseus & 
Son is the saddle-stone, of which some 
examples and numerous reproductions 
have been found in Egyptian tombs, and 
specimens of which Schliemann found in 
the ruins of Troy. The saddle-stone was 
an oval stone of varying size, its upper 
surface slightly concave. The wheat was 
placed on the hollowed surface, and 
there crushed by a smaller rounded stone, 
or “muller.” In Egypt, at any rate, one 
end of the saddle-stone was generally 
higher than the other, the operator sit- 
ting or kneeling at this end, and thus 
getting the advantage of a downward as 
well as a forward pressure. The “mull- 
ing” stone was often rounded, but does 
not seem to have been used with the ro- 
tary motion of a roller. It was doubt- 
less behind such a mill that the slave- 
woman of Exodus was sitting, for in 
neither the crushing nor the rotary types 
could there be any “behind” or “before.” 
Bennett gives pictures of a considerable 
number of Egyptian saddle-stones, pho- 
tographed from statuettes and mural 
decorations found in tombs ranging 
from 2300 down to perhaps 1500 B.C, 

If such mills were in use in Ithaca, no 
wonder the woman in question complained 
of overwork. As _ the distinguished 
EKgyptologist, Maspero, said: “The drudg- 
ery of household work fell entirely upon 
the woman. It was she who made the 
daily bread. She spread some handfuls 
of grain upon an oblong slab of stone, 
slightly hollowed on its upper surface, 
and proceeded to crush them with a 
smaller stone like a painter’s muller, 
which she moistened from time to time. 
For an hour or more she labored so, with 
her arms, shoulders and loins, in fact her 
whole body, till the operation was com- 
plete.” 

Schliemann found great numbers of 
saddle-stone mills in the ruins of Troy, 
although his description, as Bennett 
points out, is unsatisfactorily vague: 
Schliemann was more of an archeologist 
than a’ milling expert. He maintained 
that such stones as he found were un- 
suitable for. flour-making; “only a kind 
of groats,” he says, “could have been made 
in this way, not flour; and the bruised 
grain could not have been used for mak- 
ing bread; in Homer we find it used for 
porridge, and also for strewing on roast- 
ed meats.” Bennett, on the other hand, 
maintains that excellent flour could be 
ground with the saddle-stone. As the 
high quality of the Ithacan flour is so 
well attested, it follows either that Ben- 
nett is right and Schliemann wrong, or 
that Odysseus & Son actually had more 
efficient milling machinery at their dis- 
posal than the saddle-stone, the crusher 
or the mortar. 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF DATES 


This, however, gets us into the vexed 
and unanswerable questions of Homeric 
chronology. The Homer myth, so long se- 
renely accepted, whereby an actual blind 
poet composed the Iliad and Odyssey 
at a time not far removed from the 
events of which he sang, and described a 
civilization which he knew at first hand, 
has been sorely battered by the investiga- 
tions of recent archeologists and philol- 
ogists, who put the composition of the 
poems 500 or 600 years later than the 
fall of Troy, and maintain that their 
author knew rather less than nothing 
about the actual life of 1180 B.C., his 
work describing with some accuracy the 
conditions of his own time, several cen- 
turies later. It is likewise open to dis- 
pute whether the*Homeric and the geo- 
graphical Ithaca are identical, the poetic 
descriptions often failing to fit the actual 
island. 

If this be true, the milling establish- 
ment of Odysseus & Son loses a full 
sixth of its antiquity, and descends to 
the relative modernity of the sixth or 
seventh century before Christ. That it 
is, in the main, described with genuine 
fidelity to facts cannot be doubted; at 
some time, whether 2,500 or 3,000 years 
ago, there existed such a flour-producing 
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plant. It is more than possible, however, 
that in the course of six centuries the 
firm may have changed its name, and 
the old reputation of Odysseus’ Best 
been forgotten. Whenever it ran, and 
whoever ran it, the mills of Odyssey fed 
the Greeks of their time with good white 
flour, deserving to be known far and 
wide as “the marrow of men.” Of the 
family of Odysseus, therefore, it may be 
said, slightly changing the words ap- 
plied to a later and equally famous 
house: “all their flour was white, and all 
their pigs were fattened.” 





Grain-Grading Schools 


“Haphazard” seems destined to come 
out of the farmer’s dictionary. “Job lot- 
ting” of crops is not as popular as it used 
to be. The trend in handling agricul- 
tural products is to find out just what 
every crop is worth, and not guess at it. 
One feature in this general movement is 
the proper grading of grain, a process 
that means much to the miller, the bread- 
winner, the bread-eater and the grain- 
grower. 

The federal government is inducing 
grain dealers in all parts of the country 
to adopt federal standards for wheat, 
shelled corn and oats, and has undertaken 
to familiarize farmers, country grain 
dealers, millers and county agents with 
the correct methods of grain-grading. 
These organized efforts are nothing more 
nor less than schools conducted for a 
few hours or a few days, according to 
the degree of detail in instruction. Large 
numbers of men interested in this work 
have taken time from their business to 
sit once more at school desks and play the 
part of pupils, that they may handle 
their grain more efficiently. 

The government is urging the universal 
use of its standards, because it feels that 
by such means producers, middlemen and 
consumers will profit. In these schools, 
every operation necessary to determine 
the grades of grains is conducted exactly 
as it would be in the offices of any in- 
spection department in large markets. 
The equipment used is comparatively 
simple, and includes special scales for 
ascertaining the weight of given volumes 
of grain, trays illustrating the grading 
factors and the methods of handling the 
samples, scales for weighing separations 
of damaged grains, foreign material and 
mixtures to determine the percentages of 
each, testers for determining the moisture 
content of grain, sieves for screening the 


foreign material and dockage out of sam- 
ples, and a sampling device for splitting 
samples to permit of rapid analysis. 


GRAIN YIELDS IN KANSAS 


Board of Agriculture, in Final Returns for 
_ 1919, Says State’s Winter Wheat Totaled 
145,795,455 Bus, Spring 313,737 


The Kansas state board of agriculture 
has issued a report covering the produc- 
tion of small grains in Kansas during the 
year 1919. It says: 

The final returns on this year’s wheat 
crop show a total yield of 145,795,455 bus 
winter wheat and 313,737 bus spring 
wheat, from the 11,540,878 acres sown, or 
an average yield per acre of 12.56 bus. 
This was 1.2 bus per acre below the esti- 
mated yield on July 19, and has been 
caused principally by a reduction in the 
yield in the western half of the state, 
where at the time of the July report very 
little threshing had been done. Heavy 
losses in many counties in that part of 
the state especially have been sustained 
since harvest because of lack of cars to 
move the wheat, and wet weather. A 
great deal of grain in the stack was ren- 
dered sractically worthless on account of 
long-continued which delayed 
threshing. 

This year’s wheat crop is the second 
largest produced by Kansas, the output 
of 1914 only surpassing it. Also, it is 
the largest wheat crop harvested in any 
state this year, its nearest competitor 
producing only 38 per cent of the Kansas 
crop. The larger yields per acre this 
year are found in the eastern and south- 
eastern counties, where 17 to 20 bu av- 
erages are common, although in a number 
of the northwestern and southwestern 
counties very fair yields are reported. 
In aggregate production Sumner County 
leads with 3,898,344 bus, followed by 
Reno with 3,800,772, Barton 3,624,072, 
Pawnee 3,245,616 and Ford 3,275,800. 

Of the 30,428 acres of spring wheat in 
the state, over 57 per cent was sown in 
two northwestern counties, Cheyenne and 
Sherman, and these two counties pro- 
duced practically half of the state’s 
spring wheat crop. 

More than 50,000,000 bus of this year’s 
wheat still remain in growers’ hands. 
The larger percentages of the crop on 
hand are in the northwestern part of the 
state, where a number of counties report 
more than 60 per cent unmarketed. In 
the 15 counties of the three northern 
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tiers, from Smith County west, only two 
counties report less than half their crop 
on hand, while Norton and Sheridan coun- 
ties report 68 and 66 per cent, respective- 
ly. More than 12,000,000 bus are in 10 
of the 15 counties. 

This holding of wheat by the farmers 
is enforced, and chiefly because of a lack 
of storage and shipping facilities, a short- 
age of cars being CP pear mentioned 
in all counties, and especially in those 
of the western part of the state, where 
the shortage has been most acute. Of the 
thousand replies received on this ques- 
tion, more than half specify a shortage 
of cars or inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities as responsible for the large 
amount of the wheat crop in farmers’ 
hands. In the northwest, especially, vast 
quantities of grain have been damaged 
and in many cases ruined because of this 
situation. 

Considerable damage in this section is 
also attributed to early fall rains and 
lack of sufficient help, which delayed 
threshing, and in fact has kept many 
farmers from completing their threshing 
even up to this time. The coal shortage 
within the past month has caused fur- 
ther delay at some points. 

The 4,188,045 acres planted to corn in 
Kansas this year yielded 63,083,497 bus 
of grain, or an average of 15.06 bus per 
acre. On 2,000,000 acres less, this year’s 
yield is 18,000,000 bus more than in 1918. 
The average yield per acre is larger than 
in any of the past three years, 

Oats sown on 1,552,191 acres yielded 
41,973,806 bus, an average of 27.04 bus 
per acre, the highest average yield since 
1914, 

Barley yielded 12,881,470 bus from 
508,821 acres, an average of 25.32 bus per 
acre. This production is the largest ever 
grown in Kansas. Counties in the north- 
ern half of the state show average yields 
higher than those in the southern half. 

Rye sown on 269,647 acres yielded 3,- 
457,791 bus, an average of 12.82 bus per 
acre. 





Continuance of Siamese Rice Embargo 


On recommendation of the board of 
rice control, the king of Siam has ordered 
that the royal decree prohibiting the 
export of rice, except under license, dated 
June 12, 1919, shall continue in force 
until such time as it may be deemed suit- 
able to allow the trade to be conducted 
on normal lines free from government 
supervision and control. 


A Class in Grain Grading, Conducted by One of the Federal Grain Inspectors _ 
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BAHIA, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF BRAZIL 


The city of Bahia, or as it is termed 
locally, “Sao Salvador,” lies just south 
of Cape Sao Roque, on the east coast of 
Brazil, on a long, low peninsula which, 
stretching southward into the Atlantic 
Ocean, forms the beautiful bay which 
gives the city its name. 

The trip to Bahia from New York is 
made in 14 days on well-appointed steam- 
ers making regular visits to Brazil. The 
tourist hardly ever stops, and the com- 
mercial traveller frequently can finish his 
business in a few hours and be off again 
on the same steamer, so that Bahia is 
usually slighted by the average traveller. 
Consequently, an unique city, not par- 
ticularly well known, is passed by for 
the more pretentious and world-famous 
Rio de Janeiro. 

On approaching Bahia the first glimpse 
of the coast of Brazil is that of the ocean 
side of the peninsula rising to an even 
height of a few hundred feet out of the 
water. This is a deep, brick-red sand- 
stone, covered with a mass of rich, trop- 
ical vegetation of a varying green, with 
here and there a chalky-white villa peep- 
ing forth from amongst the trees. These 
little villas mark the many colonies or 
watering places built by the more wealthy 
citizens of Bahia as places of refuge 
from the heat of the city during the hot 
months of January and February. 

On the southernmost tip of the penin- 
sula appears the “Barra,” an old Portu- 
guese lighthouse that has stood for many 
years as a sentinel warning venturesome 
ships of the dangerous shoals at the en- 
trance to the harbor. This is soon passed, 
and as the ship turns north into the beau- 
tiful bay and comes to, preparatory to 
dropping anchor, the city itself is pre- 
sented spread out like a panorama; the 
upper city stretching along the summit of 
the headland and finally disappearing in 
the mass of tropical vegetation; the lower 
city lying huddled at the base, bare in 
the absence of vegetation, with the con- 
crete docks extending along the shore 
front and topped by the line of huge 
warehouses. 

As soon as the anchor is dropped, a 
steam launch that has every evidence of 
long and faithful service brings the port 
officials on board for the usual routine— 
and a square meal. Scores of little black 
Brazilian boatmen in tiny boats swarm 
in the wake of the launch and, crowding 
about the gangway, clamor for shore pas- 
sengers. 

On our way in we inquired of our boat- 
man the status of the Germans in Brazil, 
and the attitude of the Brazilians toward 

m. 

“Dissem que sao suizos” (They say 
they are Swiss) was his reply. That 
simple answer covers a multitude of sins, 
as we afterwards learned. When Brazil 
signified her intention of entering the 
World War on the side of the allies, a 
remarkable number of Swiss sprang from 
hitherto supposed Germans and, with cus- 
tomary Latin-American acceptance of 
anything that saves them additional work, 
the Brazilians let it go at that. 

After a half-hour row we reached the 
dock and disembarked on the barnacle- 
covered steps. Then began the usual 
argument with our boatman as to the 
fare. We paid him five milreis, the 
equivalent of about a dollar and a quar- 
ter, this being “the customary amount. 
Of course he objected and seemed quite 
injured at the insult, but we walked 
away leaving him to pocket the insult. 

Our next important question was that 
of living accommodations. This is by no 
means an easy matter in Bahia. There 
are three hotels, but they are out of the 
question. The rooms are dingy, not 
overly clean, and very poorly furnished. 
Most of them are inside rooms and, con- 
sequently, as hot as the proverbial bake- 
oven. After a rather disheartening ex- 

‘amination of all three we were on the 
verge of despair, when we learned from 
the manager of the newly-opened branch 
of the only American bank in the city 
that everybody not fortunate enough to 
‘own a private residence, even if only for 
a short stay, lives in a “pensao.” This 
corresponds to the European “pension,” 
and is similar to our boarding-house. We 
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found a delightful little place kept by a 
middle-aged English lady, the widow of 
a Brazilian, out on the Avennida Vic- 
toria, the principal residence street of 
the city. Here there lived a few stray 
Americans and some Englishmen, so we 
were made to feel quite at home. 

The general type of private house is 
the same. Unlike the Spanish, in being 
abrupt on the street with a court or 
“patio” in the center, the Brazilian usual- 
ly has a tiny garden in front, with a 
larger court or garden in the rear. The 
houses are of a rococo style, built of 
brick or stone. The walls are very thick 
and plastered on the outside, then paint- 
ed a chalky-white, yellow, blue or warm 
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coverers. In 1500 Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
a Portuguese explorer, running into 
calms off the coast of the Guianas, de- 
cided to put farther south, and in so do- 
ing sailed into a beautiful bay which he 
called Porto Seguro, on account of its 
natural protection. With characteristic 
ceremony of the times he took possession 
in the name of the king of Portugal. He 
then sent a vessel back to Lisbon with 
news that he had reached the further side 
of India. 

Some of the early cargoes sent to Lis- 
bon from this newly discovered land con- 
tained a reddish dye-wood. Previous to 
this, throughout Europe a certain dye- 
wood was well known that went under 


Avenida Victoria 


rose color. The roof is invariably of red 
tile, and in looking down from a _ 
point upon a sea of these red-tile roofs, 
one is presented with a most dazzling 
spectacle. Around the front of each 
house is a high, iron fence, with a mas- 
sive gate which is always shut and locked 
at night, for night prowlers are quite 
common. The rear is surrounded by high 
mud walls topped with broken glass im- 
bedded in the mud, and presenting a se- 
cure defense against anyone attempting 
to climb over. 

The houses are never more than two 
stories, though the ceilings are so high 
that the upper rooms are pretty well 
above the street. French windows open 
out on tiny balconies, and here the Bra- 
zilian ladies sit and wave to passing 
friends in late afternoon. There is near- 
ly always a cool breeze blowing from the 
sea, so that, in spite of the intense sun- 
light, one can sit comfortably in the 
shade and hardly know he is in the 
tropics. 

Mention has previously been made of 
the feature of a lower and an upper 
city. This, I am told, is like Lisbon. Many 
other features are also distinctly Portu- 
guese, but when one realizes that within 
our-own times Brazil was a Portuguese 
colony, the explanation is simple: A bit 
of history in regard to Bahia will serve 
to give an early picture of a city once 
so important in the life of the early dis- 


the name of Brazil-wood. This new 
product, being quite similar in character, 
was termed also Brazil-wood, and the 
country from which it came gradually 
came to be known as Brazil. At the pres- 
ent time great quantities of this Brazil- 
wood, or “Pao Brazil,” is exported from 
Bahia and the immediate region. Tax- 
onomic botanists call it Ca@salpinia echi- 
nata and locate it in the Leguminosae, 
or pea family, to which also belongs the 
rosewood, logwood, and our own locust 
and western mesquite bush. 

Such a valuable product created a keen 
interest in Portugal and, accordingly, in 
1503 a fleet was sent out under* Duarte 
Coelho with the intention of finding a 
western passage to India, Brazil still be- 
ing looked upon as the eastern end of 
Asia. Duarte Coelho encountered severe 
storms which scattered his fleet, his own 
ship being wrecked on the coast north of 
Bahia. Gathering the remnants of his 
ship’s crew, he marched south to the 
site of Bahia and awaited his scattered 
fleet. 

From 1508 onwards many fleets touched 
Bahia and. the interest in this new coun- 
try grew rapidly, not only in Portugal 
but also in England and France. Both 
of these latter countries decided to mix 
in the spoils and try for a share in the 
new wealth. They met fierce opposition 
from the Portuguese who, sensing fur- 
ther trouble, established a fortified post 
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at Pernambuco, some distance to the 
north of Bahia. 

In 1526 Joao III, ruler of Portugal, 
fearing lest he might lose his title to 
Brazil, conceived the plan of dividing the 
country into capitaneas, or feudal grants, 
which he bestowed upon such of his sub- 
jects as would assume the responsibility 
of development and maintenance of some 
form of law and order. Thus he would 
be rid of the care of actual government, 
and at the same time not have to re- 
linquish his title. Realizing early the 
value of a head capitanea he gave the 
capitanea of Bahia to a wealthy Portu- 
guese landowner by the name of Coutinho, 
who on his arrival in 1534 granted sub- 
capitaneas to his followers, and thus was 
formed an actual colony and not a mere 
fortified town. So the first capital of 
Brazil was established at Bahia, and was 
maintained as such until 1762, when the 
seat of government was moved to-Rio de 
Janeiro and placed under a viceroy. 

From the earliest times the settlers 
were in the habit of importing slaves 
from Africa, and soon a great trade in 
this line developed, with Bahia as the 
central distributing market. This prac- 
tice was kept up until an agitation for 
abolition was begun in 1860, but it was 
not until 1888 that complete abolition of 
slavery was a fact. The old slave mar- 
ket is still pointed out in Bahia as one 
of the chief features of interest. On ac- 
count of this practice of slavery, over 90 
per cent of the present population of the 
city is black, but, unlike the Negro of our 
southern states, they mingle freely with 
the white population. I have frequently 
seen a -white Brazilian walking arm in 
arm with a jet-black Negro in perfect 
harmony and sociability. Many of the 
state officials are black, and you will often 
see a dignified senator, or some high 
official, stroll out of a government build- 
ing dressed in long frock coat, white 
vest, straw hat and tan shoes, yet so black 
that it would be difficult to find him in 
the dark. 

The commercial life of Bahia is cen- 
tered in a small section of the lower 
city. Except for the larger stores carry- 
ing a stock of goods on hand, or a few 
importers with samples, there are no pre- 
tentious buildings, and none are .more 
than three stories. They are all clustered 
together on a few winding streets so 
narrow that, to allow passage of the tiny 
trolley-cars without being scraped off the 
two-foot sidewalks, pedestrians have to 
flatten themselves against the walls of 
the buildings. 

You will hear of some well-known im- 
porter who handles a considerable quan- 
tity of goods every year, and with two 
or three agencies of American firms. You 
will go to call upon him, expecting to be 
ushered into well-appointed offices with 
filing cabinets, typewriters, desks, a reti- 
nue of clerks and all the modern office 
equipment. What is your surprise to 
find merely a modest desk in the corner 
of a large room, where are also several 
other importers. A clerk, busily engaged 
in signing documents, in reply to your 
inquiry will tell you that your man is 
quite likely to be down at the Café 
Cabral, or perhaps the warehouse. 

You leave, trying to figure out where 
this man got his reputation as an im- 
porter. Yet that is the case. Almost all 
the importers and exporters have only 
enough office space “in which to write 
letters,” as it was so ably expressed by 
an English friend. Incoming and out- 
going merchandise is stored in the huge 
warehouses along the docks, each im- 
porter having lease on warehouse space 
for his goods. All business transactions 
are made “on the curb.” This “curb” is 
merely the sidewalk in front of the Café 
Cabral, where the business men, bankers, 
importers, merchants and street vendors 
all congregate after the noon meal. 

Your natural assumption from such a 
description is that there is not very much 
business done in Bahia, but quite the 
contrary is the case. From a-commercial 
standpoint, the city is one of the most 
active in Brazil. It is located in one of 
the most prolific regions for natural re- 
sources, so direct and indirect commodi- 
ties of the soil form the chief kind of ex- 
port. Among such may be mentioned 
cacao, hides, diamonds, castor oil, tobacco, 
dye-woods, drugs, and a host of similar 
articles. 

During the time of our visit, transpor- 
tation facilities were in a deplorable state 
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In the Heart of 


owing to the scarcity of.ships on account 
of war activity. Cargo space was at a 
premium on any sort of bottom that 
could stay afloat. Merchants were very 
bitter, and in many cases, in order to 
save their goods, were forced to charter 
entire vessels at prohibitive prices. Back 
in the United States came an urgent call 
for castor beans and oil for use as lubri- 
cant in airplane motors. Quantities of 
these were on hand in Bahia awaiting 
shipment, but only small portions could 
be moved at a time through lack of cargo 
space, 

I have already made reference to the 
Café Cabral and the custom of transact- 
ing business on the “curb” in front. To 
one not initiated, this word “café” may 
carry with it a rather sinister meaning. 
In Brazil, however, a café is a place where 
coffee is the principal form of beverage. 
There are hundreds of them in every 
town, city or metropolis, two or three 
being frequently right alongside one an- 
other. Most of them are open, with 
tables on the sidewalk. Here at almost 
any time of the day or night one will 
find the Brazilians sipping rich, black 
coffee from tiny cups not much larger 
than a good-sized thimble. Over these 
tiny cups weighty matters are discussed, 
law cases settled and contracts made, 

I remember the first luncheon I had 
in Bahia. I was dining with a young 
Englishman from the American bank at 
the “Bar Americano,” one of the ‘best 
restaurants in the lower city, where most 
of the foreigners go. We finished our 
meal, and he arose with the remark: 

“Now I'll show you some of the most 
delicious coffee you ever tasted.” 

“Can’t you get it here?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, but one never does, you 
know,” he replied. 

He led the way to the Café Cabral. 
The place was crowded with men from 
all walks of life. There was a perfect 
hum of conversation, and the scene was 
the busiest [ had seen. We soon found 
a place at one. of the little tables, and 
the boy came with his two silver pots; one 
of coffee and one of hot milk. My 
friend took his black, but it looked pret- 
ty strong, so I had mine with milk. It 
is well I did, for the boy filled the cup 
nearly full of the hot milk and the rest 
with the coffee. Oh, the delicious flavor 
of that coffee! It passes description. 
You just have to taste it yourself, 

As\we sat there I could distinguish 
three languages in the buzz of conversa- 
tion: English, French and Portuguese. 
Being fortunate enough to understand 
all three, I could pick up scraps of the 
talk. One group was discussing the ship- 
ping situation; another was closing a 
contract of sale; two wen were buying 
exchange from the manager of the 
American bank; a dignified old Brazilian 
came up to my friend and turned over 
It seemed as 
though all the business of the city was 
centered in that little café. Even the 
street vendors were busy, especially the 
lottery promoters. 

In Brazil, as in nearly all Latin coun- 
tries, the national and state lotteries are 
an important institution—and a tremen- 
dous nuisance. The ticket vendors are 
omnipresent, and oftentimes extremely 
obnoxious. One boy in particular was 
always present at the noon hour at the 
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the Upper City 


Café Cabral. He had a voice that would 
put to shame the most vehement circus 
barker with a three-foot megaphone. He 
would thrust his paper tickets in your 
face and bellow a string of numbers till 
you wanted to choke him. In New York 
he would have been gagged in his virgin 
attempt, but here in Bahia the suave 
patience of the tropics was the only 
thing that saved him. 

To go from the lower city to the upper, 
two ways are open. One is by means of 
an inclined railway up which a car is 
pulled by a startlingly small cable. The 
other is by means of an Otis elevator, 
which runs in a tower built along the 
face of the bluff. I used to prefer the 
elevator, on account of the platform at 
the-top affording a splendid view of the 
lower city and bay. 

From the center of the upper city tiny 
trolley-cars lead to all parts, and a 
short ride toward the south brings one 
to the residential section. The Avenida 
Victoria, which is the “Riverside Drive” 
of Bahia, runs out to the Barra. A(ll 
along this beautiful boulevard are the 
residences of wealthy Bahians, each one 
almost buried in a mass of tropical vege- 
tation. Royal palms project their grace- 
ful crowns above the smaller trees, lend- 
ing a peculiar picturesqueness to each 
vista. Frequently enormous mango trees 
shade both sides of the street, and here 
and there a shady little park offers a 
cool seclusion in which to rest and a 
veritable paradise for the botanist. Al- 
ways there is present an indescribable 
drowsy atmosphere and a spicy odor so 
characteristic of the tropics. A friend 
once said, “Yes, I like to get home for 
a visit once in a while, but I miss ‘the 
smell of the hot country, and long to 
get back.” 

During our three weeks’ stay in Bahia 
we had a chance to study at close range 
some of the characteristics and customs 
of the Brazilian. Contrary to previous 
opinion, I found that the average Bra- 
zilian of education and refinement such 
as encountered in the business world of 
smaller cities like Bahia is a rather 
agreeable sort of person, with a liking 
for the more simple things of life with- 
out the glamour so prevalent among the 
citizens of the larger cities. I do not 
mean to imply that there is no glamour 
in Bahia, but it takes the form of care 
in beautifying the home rather than in 
personal adornments. Our agent was a 
fair representative of the average 
Bahian, not rich, but well read and a 
keen lover of nature. When he learned 
of my interest in natural science he took 
particular pains to let me into some of 
the botanical secrets of the region. I was 
quite surprised at his real technical 
knowledge, and so expressed myself to 
him. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I have always been 
interested in that form of education.” 

“I had the idea,” I remarked, “that 
the average Brazilian was not very much 
interested in science as a hobby. I 
thought their interest centered more in 
the form of business or material pleas- 
ure.” 

“Oh, ,no, senhor,” he replied, “you will 
find that most Brazilians are quite fond 
of nature, and are very proud of the 
natural beauties of their country.” 

“But they haven’t begun to touch the 


natural resources of the country,” I 
said. 

“Quite true, but you must remember, 
senhor, you Americans (“North Ameri- 
cans,” he called it) are always in a great 
hurry. You cannot wait for things to 
develop of their own accord. We Bra- 
zilians take pleasure in doing things 
leisurely, and so have plenty of time for 
enjoying things that most Americans 
overlook.” A mild rebuke, but not amiss. 

One brilliant Sunday afternoon Sr. 
A and I took one of the little trolleys 
out. toward the suburbs. We rode for 
about half an hour through one of the 
picturesque byways of the upper city, and 
alighted at a fairly large country estate. 
The characteristic high, iron fence an- 
nounced its privacy, and within was a 
perfect paradise of flowers, trees, shrubs 
and vines. Winding paths bordered 
with rows of inverted bottles disap- 
peared in the shrubbery, and begged ex- 
ploration. 

A rose-tinted, highly ornamented villa 
with high French windows marked the 
living quarters of the owner, who greeted 
us with a true Latin-American hospital- 
ity. I was quite surprised to note that 
he was the Coronel Amorim, the famous 
diamond merchant, I had so often seen 
at the Café Cabral during the noon 
business hour; a diamond merchant by 
vocation, but a keen lover of nature by 
choice. With a delightful self-conscious 
pride he showed us over the estate and 
exhibited some of his choicest collections. 
The prize was a wonderful. group of rare 
orchids which he had gathered at odd 
times from the immediate region. 

“Coronel,” I remarked, “I should think 
the sale of such specimens as these would 
bring a very good revenue.” 

“Oh, senhor,” he said in an injured 
tone, “I think too much of thém to sell. 
This is my second collection. The first 
was just like it, but a friend saw it and 
wanted to buy. I would not sell, but he 
offered me this beautiful estate, so I 
yielded. With it I can do much.” 

On one point the Brazilian universally 
has one failing; he despises walking, and 
will mortgage his soul to purchase an 
automobile. In this connection I was 
surprised to see so many cars of Ameri- 
can make in a city so little known, so I 
asked an- American acquaintance who 
had lived there a number of years if 
the Brazilians preferred the American 
car. 

“Well,” was his reply, “when I first 
came here an American car was conspicu- 
ous by its absénce, but the war has shut 
off the European supply.” 

“How do they seem to like*the Ameri- 
can?” T ventured. 

“Most of them like it better than the 
European, now that they have gotten 
used to it. At first they kicked like 
mules because spare parts could not be 
obtained, but regular stores now handle 
these spare parts.” 

“Will they ever go back to the Euro- 
pean?” I asked. 

“In the language of the prophets, 
‘Quien sabe’,” he replied. “That ques- 
tion brings up the whole subject of 








American trade in Brazil, which at the 
present time is rather peculiar.” 
“How peculiar” I led on. 
> he 


“Well began, “for the last 15 or 
more years everybody in the States has 
been preaching Latin-American trade, 
or as they term it, ‘South American 
trade.” Competition with Europe has 
been very keen, with most of the ad- 
vantage on the side of Europe.” 

“Due to the willingness of the Euro- 
peans to adopt methods best suited to 
these people,” I ventured. 

“Exactly,” he said. “Our people came 
down here with the attitude ‘now we’re 
here to do you a favor by letting you 
buy our goods,’ and these Brazilians re- 
sent that strongly. They like to feel 
they are doing you a favor by purchasing 
your ds. However, the war came 
along and the European supply was shut 
off, and the Brazilians had to turn to 
us for goods. What happened? Just 
when we have things where we can cinch 
trade for good, a War Trade Board is 
created in Washington which dictates 
thus and so; you can’t do this and the 
other, and our hands are tied so we 
don’t dare take orders, for fear of not 
being able to fill.” 

“But, my dear man,” I began, “we are 
in the war now, and every effort must 
be made to end it as soon as possible. 
We have to use all available. ships for the 
transport of troops and—” 

“And let England, France and Ger- 
many laugh themselves sick at us!” he 
broke in scathingly. “How many times 
has a self-centered Congress in Washing- 
ton turned down a bill for a merchant 
marine? This is a commercial war as 
well as a war for democracy, and we’ve 
got to look toward the field right here 
as well as in France. If they think this 
South American trade is going to come 
floating in on a silver platter, let them 
come down here and buck up against 
some of the Dutchmen and Britishers 
that are doing fine business right now in 
spite of the war.” 

I remarked that I didn’t see how we 
could make any sacrifices, when so much 
was at stake. 

“It isn’t a question of sacrifice,’ he 
said, “it is a question of common-sense. 
They send us down here to build up 
trade, and when we send in orders, back 
comes a cable, ‘No cargo space, no li- 
cense, cannot fill” What are these Bra- 
zilians going to think? They judge us 
from their own standards, and believe we 
are trying to show them that they can- 
not get along without our goods, and it 
makes them mad, Wait until you have 
tried something, and see what you are up 
against. No, indeed, it is not sacrifice 
but common-sense, policy, diplomacy or 
what you will.” 

I was inclined to think he_over-esti- 
mated, but I later encountered a _ con- 
crete example. One day in the Jornal do 
Commercio, the leading daily of Rio de 
Janeiro, there appeared an elaborate: ar- 
ticle to the effect that one of the Bra- 
zilian scientists had evolved a _ process 
for the making of caustic soda from 
sea-water, and that a bill had been sanc- 
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tioned by President Braz for a ern- 
ment appropriation to establish plants 
and equipment necessary for its manu- 
facture by the newly discovered process. 
This was a direct outcome of the fact 
that soap manufacturers, who are the 
largest users of this article and of which 
there are a great number in Brazil, had 
been unable to obtain adequate supply 
from the United States, and the Euro- 
ean had been shut off for some time. 
The significance of this move is that it 
marked the beginning of commercial in- 
dependence of Brazil. Viewed in ‘the 
light of Brazil’s development it was an 
important step, but in the light of Amer- 
ican trade a direct slap. 

No description of Bahia would be com- 
plete without mention of the delicious 
oranges for which the city is famous. 
I had my initiation into the secrets of 
Bahia oranges at my first breakfast. I 
came down to the table and saw a large 
dish of fruit containing some perfectly 
green oranges about the size of a small 
grape-fruit. I thought it strange that, 
in a country abounding in all kinds of 
fruit, unripe oranges should be put on 
the breakfast table, and so remarked to 
an American acquaintance who had just 
sat down. 

“Unripe!” he scoffed. “Man, those are 
the best oranges you ever tasted. Look 
here!” He picked up a fork and jabbed 
it into the end of one of the oranges. 
He then proceeded to peel it with a sort 
of whittling stroke away from the fork. 
The inner skin was quite tough, and he 
had to remove it carefully. When he 
had prepared it to his satisfaction, he 
handed it to me with the remark: 

“Now taste a real orange.” 

Half skeptical, I accepted the fruit 
and took a generous bite. The juice 
fairly spurted out and ran down my chin, 
over the front of my coat and onto the 
table cloth. My friend leaned back and 
roared with laughter. 

“How do you like that for an unripe 
orange?” he queried. 

By that time I had had a chance to 
taste the luscious fruit, and could only 
reply with contented gurgles. My vis- 
ions of the Indian River, Florida, va- 
riety and the California seedless faded 
rapidly as I literally swam through that 
delicious piece of fruit. 

“Didn’t you know,” asked my friend, 
“that Bahia is the native home of the 
seedless orange?”* 

“Never heard of them before,” I re- 
plied. 

“Well, it’s a fact,” he stated. “The 
first California oranges were taken from 
here.” 

“Why are these so green, while those 
are yellow?” I asked. 

“Some experimenter worked on them 
and turned them yellow. Here they don’t 
care; they like em, so why worry?” 

“J should think some enterprising 
American would import these into the 
States,” I ventured. 

“Wouldn’t go,” he said. “Such skep- 
tics as you would need proof, and by 
the time the importer had satisfied every- 
body, he wouldn’t have any oranges left.” 

The Americans living in Bahia, and 
there are not very many, go about with 
a sort of air of resignation to their fate, 
secretly hoping to get back home before 
long, but just intimate a word of criti- 
cism about Bahia, and they are up in 
arms at once. They complain, and hope 
and wish, but secretly there is not one 
that is not fairly happy and contented. 
There is no rush, no disagreeable~weath- 
er, no coal bills, no a good many things 
that people grumble about. Quite true, 
there are a good many things lacking, 
but every day brings a change for the 
better, and I venture the humble opinion 
that, as conditions improve, some of the 
hitherto little known cities of South 
America like Bahia will prove havens 
for many Americans seeking a healthful 
climate. 





Belgium Gets Russian Flax 
Belgium is leading off in restoring 
trade relations with Russia, according to 
a dispatch to the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner Her- 
ring at Brussels. 
flax spinners of Ghent have just 
received their first shipment of Russian 
flax, which is an occasion of much grati- 
fication. The shipment arrived in a 
Swedish vessel coming from Riga, and 
other vessels with flax are en route. The 
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quality of this first shipment is said to 
be satisfactory. 

The flax-spinning industry has been 
much embarrassed  * inability to obtain 
supplies of the coarser fibers furnished 
by Russia in the past. The flax pro- 
duced in Belgium is of high grade, and 
a large part of it is exported to England 
and other linen manufacturing countries. 





COST OF SHIPPING STRIKES 


Serious Economic Waste During Period of 
Reconstruction—Direct Loss Since Jan. 1 
Estimated at $37,000,000 


The serious economic waste involved in 
marine and shipyard strikes during the 
period of reconstruction has recently 
been investigated by the United States 
Shipping Board, which has found that 


curred in the San Francisco Bay and 
southern district in October, lasted 30 
days and involved 35,000 men. A strike 
in the shipyards in the New York district 
began in October, lasted about 30 days 
and involved some 20,000 men. 


SUGAR OUTPUT INCREASING 


Weekly Statistical Sugar Journal Foresees 
Annual World Production of 20,000,000 
Tons—Prohibition a Stimulus 


The spread of prohibition has created 
a demand which, in a few years, will 
call for a world production of sugar of 
more than 20,000,000 tons, if all localities 
are to have a free supply such as: existed 
before the war, according to the Weekly 
Statistical Sugar Journal, which has just 














Royal Palms in the Gardens of Bahia 


since the first of the year the direct loss 
has been around $37,000,000. Judge Bar- 
ton Payne, chairman of the board, ex- 
plains that this includes marine and har- 
bor strikes, longshore and _ shipyard 
strikes which have occurred on the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. 

There are not included losses by for- 
eign or privately operated American ves- 
sels nor indirect losses to the public due 
to interruption of regular movement of 
shipping. Among such indirect losses are 
those due to congestion in port and on 
inland transportation systems, spoilage 
of perishable cargo and delays of food 


supplies: needed in this country and 
abroad. 
The marine strikes include that on 


New York harbor craft, tying up some 
600 boats, with approximately 16,000 men 
out for 13 days. A further marine strike 
occurred in July, with a general tie-up of 
shipping on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Some 25,000 men were out for about 
three weeks. 

A longshore strike in New York dur- 
ing October involved 40,000 to 50,000 
men for about 30 days. A further long- 
shore strike occurred at New Orleans in 
the same month, lasting 31 days. 

Among the 200 strikes in the shipyards, 
one of the largest was that in the north- 
ern Pacific district beginning in«Jan- 
uary, lasting for 50 days and involving 
some 40,000 men. A further strike oc- 


issued its estimate of the production for 
this season. 

What this may mean appears from the 
total of 16,600,000 tons which is given as 
the probable output for the year 1919-20, 
and the crop of 18,677,399 tons in 1913- 
14, which stands as the record for all 
time. 

That this great increase may be reached 
is indicated, it is believed, by the fact 
that this year’s yield, as estimated, shows 
a substantial gain over the output of last 
year amounting to 279,346 tons, and it is 
believed the reaction from war condi- 
tions now is well under way. 

For instance, it is cited that Cuba has 
reached 4,000,000-ton crops, and that 
there is more likelihood of it exceeding 
this figure than of falling behind it. It 
also is expected that the beet sugar crops 
of central Europe will increase with fair 
rapidity, and thus add to the available 
world’s supply. 

Advices from cane crops in various 
parts of the world are regarded as fa- 
vorable, and material increases are re- 
ported in several instances. Cuba indi- 
cates an increase of at least 300,000 tons; 
Argentina, 120,000 tons; India, 500,000; 
the Philippines, 50,000; Australia, 500,- 
000, and Santo Domingo, 20,000 tons. The 
1920 crop of Java, it is expected, will 
outrun 1,600,000 tons, as compared with 
1,300,000 tons this year. Both Porto 
Rico and Hawaii indicate small increases. 
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The estimated grand total of cane sugar 
is 12,261,000 tons, as compared with 11,- 
965,030 last year. 

Preliminary figures for the coming 
crop in the various sugar-producing coun- 
tries, in tons of 2,240 lbs, as compared 
with the final estimates of the last two 
years, appear in the following table: 














Countries— Tons 
U. States— 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
Louisiana ... 217,499 250,802 125,000 
TORRS seciccs 2,009 3,125 2,000 
Porto Rico... 405,174 375,000 400,000 
Hawaiian Isl. 515,035 535,000 560,000 
Virgin Isl.... 5,400 9,000 12,000 
West Indies— 
oo Saree 3,446,083 4,000,000 4,300,000 
Br. W. Indies— 
Trinidad .... 45,256 47,850 65,000 
Barbados 65,230 80,000 70,000 
Jamaica .... 34,300 40,000 50,000 
Antigua ..... 9,409 10,000 12,000 
St. Kitts .... 8,846 10,000 10,000 
Other B. W. I. 16,745 10,000 10,000 
French West 
Indies— 
Martinique .. 20,881 30,000 30,000 
Guadeloupe .. 28,000 25,000 25,000 
San Domingo. 127,322 158,309 180,000 
EAMES cisiwicee” ~~ secece 3,300 5,000 
Mexico ....... 40;000 40,000 40,000 
Cent. America. 25,000 30,000 30,000 
So. America— 
Demerara 
(exports) ... 114,007 93,902 100,000 
Surinam 9,839 8,000 12,000 
Venezuela 
(exports) . 15,000 15,000 18,000 
Ecuador ..... 8,000 7,000 7,000 
on 265,000 250,000 250,000 
Argentina ... 87,699 130,266 250,000 
py) 148,958 260,000 175,000 
Tots. in Am. 5,660,592 6,421,554 6,738,000 
British India.. 3,311,000 2,337,000 2,800,000 
SUUL one eh 0 0:06 1,778,345 1,749,408 1,300,000 
Formosa and 
Japan ...... 397,618 415,678 300,000 
Philippine Isl. 216,260 150,000 200,000 
Tots. in Asia 5,703,223 4,652,086 4,600,000 
Australia ..... 325,900 226,000 275,000 
Fiji Islands... 70,800 80,000 60,000 
Tots. in Aus- 
tralia and 
Polynesia 396,700 306,000 335,000 
aera 79,450 82,000 90,000 
Mauritius .... 225,466 252,772 242,000 
Reunion ..... 50,000 50,000 50,000 
a 106,250 144,000 150,000 
Mozambique... 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Totals in 
Africa .... 611,166 578,772 582,000 
Europe— 
GOO seecius 7,039 6,618 6,000 





Total cane 
sugar crops.12,278,720 11,965,030 12,261,000 


Germany .... 1,541,061 1,411,900 1,300,000 
Czecho-Slo- 

vakia, etc... 668,250 700,000 750,000 
Prance ...... 200,265 110,096 150,000 
Belgium .... 131,000 75,000 125,000 
Holland ..... 199,295 173,436 250,000 
Russia 

(Ukraine, 

Poland, etc.) 1,028,580 700,000 350,000 
Sweden ..... 125,000 19,000 140,000 
Denmark .... 115,000 130,000 130,000 
BEE Wé4a5 00.2 100,000 100,000 150,000 
CE sabe ces 134,955 135,000 120,000 
Switzerland.. 4,000 4,000 4,000 

Totals in 

Europe .... 4,247,406 3,658,432 3,469,000 
United States. 682,867 674,892 850,000 
Canada ...... 11,250 22,300 20,000 

Total beet 

Sugar crops 4,941,523 4,355,624 4,339,000 





Grand totals, 
cane and 
beet sugar ..17,220,243 16,320,654 16,600,000 
This table presents a revised estimate 
of the outturn of American beet sugar 
expected this year, as compiled from re- 
ports of factories. It now seems prob- 
able the harvest will be gathered from 
about 750,000 acres, as compared with 
593,640 acres actually harvested last sea- 
son. The largest increases in acreage 
are in Michigan, Colorado and Utah. 
Nebraska has a good increase, and Ohio 
a smaller one. A total production of 
American beet sugar of 850,000 tons is 
expected, as compared with 674,892 a 
year ago. 





Guatemalan Sugar Crop 

The lack of rain may cause a slightly 
smaller sugar crop in Guatemala than 
that of last year, about 450,000 quintals, 
even though about 1,500 more acres are 
under cultivation. Sugar is harvested 
between November and April, with the 
biggest movement beginning in Decem- 
ber. The prices during September were 
around $8 per quintal. There is more 
sugar in the country now than is usual 
for this period of the year, as it is being 
held for higher prices, but the approach- 
ing advent of the new crop and the pres- 
ent downward tendency of prices should 
soon remedy this. 





Japan will use 1,000,000 bales of 
American cotton this year. 
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FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 


First Conyention of Recently Formed Na- 
tional Organization Held at Buffalo— 
Uniform Purchase Contract Adopted 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 13.—The first 
convention of the recently organized Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs was held at 
Buffalo, Wednesday, Dec. 10. It was the 
first assembly of this character ever at- 
tended by those engaged in the purchase 
and sale of flour, and, if appearances go 
for anything, the movement is bound to 
broaden and produce an organization 
whose scope of usefulness to the flour 
trade at large can hardly be measured. 

The first session began at 10 a.m., at 
the Hotel Statler, and, after a short ad- 
dress of welcome by H. C. Veatch, Buf- 
falo, vice-president of the organization, 
and a response by Samuel Knighton, 
New York, president, the regular order 
of business was disposed of. 

The first matter discussed was ways 

and means of extending the organization. 
A number of excellent suggestions to this 
end were made; but the one finally decid- 
ed upon as that which would probably be 
productive of the best results was to have 
each club interest all buyers of flour in 
their specific localities to join as associate 
members of the flour club nearest to 
them. In this way it is hoped that the 
total membership may be increased from 
its present 700 to somewhere near 3,000. 
Points like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Rich- 
mond, Detroit, Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
Nashville and New Orleans, will be urged 
to form flour clubs and interest buyers in 
their surrounding territory to join with 
them. . 
The keynote of the entire session was 
that of desire to co-operate with millers 
toward a better understanding of the 
problems of both millers and flour buy- 
ers, to the end that the entire flour busi- 
ness of the country might be put upon a 
more satisfactory basis. Already there 
has been shown, on the part of some 
mills, at least, a tendency to work with 
the flour clubs to this end. 

The most important matter discussed 
was that of the form of contract under 





‘ which flour should be purchased, and the 


entire spirit of the assemblage was that 
of a desire to meet the millers on an even 
ground and adopt a form of coritract 
that would be equally fair to both the 
miller and the buyer of flour. The out- 
standing points in this discussion were 
those applying to clauses covering the 
question of quotations f.o.b. destination 
instead of f.o.b. mill, with freight al- 
lowed to destination, and that of provid- 
ing for advances in freight rates subse- 
quent to booking flour on a specific price. 

With the exception of these features 
and some other slight changes the con- 
tract form adopted is practically the 
same as the one under which the members 
of the Millers’ National Federation are 
now working. ‘The text of this contract 
is reproduced in another column. 

After the adoption of the contract 
form it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Frank 
Clark, Chicago, A. W. Mears, Baltimore, 
and C. F. Shirk, New York, to confer 
with a committee which it was hoped the 
Millers’ National Federation would ap- 
point for the purpose of a conference 
with a view to having this form of con- 
tract adopted by the members of that 
organization. 

After some further discussion of mat- 
ters of general trade interest, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

In the evening the Buffalo Flour Club 
entertained the visitors at a banquet at 
Hotel Statler. There were some g 
vaudeville stunts, congregational singing 
that made up in volume what it lacked in 
quality, very limited speech-making and 
an excellent menu, all of which went to 
make up a most enjoyable evening. 

There were over 60 representative flour 
men in attendance at this meeting, and 
all were continuously present and paid 
very careful attention during both the 
morning and afternoon business sessions, 
from which it would seem that the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs would be 
justified in a keen sense of satisfaction at 
the outcome of its first mass convention. 

Following are the names of those at- 
tending: 

Buffalo Flour Club—H. C, Veatch, Gus G. 
Buse, Edward A. Buse, Gustave L. Buse, 
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W. J. Clark, R. R. Purdy, Gustave Klein- 
dinst, D. C. Ryan, Eugene Crow, F. O. Dirn- 
berger, F. 8S. Kreuger, George Gesegnet, M. 
B. Scanlon, W. 8S. Preyer, R. Baird, J. A. 
Walter, W. P. Drake, John Harris, F. 8. 
Dudley. 

Flour Club of Philadelphia—W. J. Rardon, 
Fred Baker, James P. McGarry, J. W. Craig, 
W. S. MacHenry. 

Baltimore Flour Club—A. W. Mears, 
Claude E. Clifton, Rufus BE. McCosh. 

Flour Trade Association of St. Louis—B. 
J. Zirnheld. 

Boston Flour and Grain Club—W. G. Tor- 
rey, George W. Collier, George B. Thompson. 

New York Flour Club—Samuel Knighton, 


John Williamson, B. H. Wunder, T. G. Sin- 
nott, Harry E. White, W. Quackenbush, 
Arthur Stott. 

Cleveland Flour Club—C. W. Fairchild, 
W. J. Mahnke, G. A. Bennett, H. G. Spear, 
A. M. Tousley, W. D. Holloway, C. H. Gard- 
ner, C. H. Hitch, R. E. Bemmels, C. R. 
Woody, A. A. Lederer, Walter C, Gould, J. 
Owens, P. E. Herbrand, J. E. Babbitt, F. 
W. Biazy. 

Flour Men’s Club of Chicago—Lou Weitz- 
man, W. 8S. Johnson, Fred W. Colquhoun, 
J. E. Herbert, M. Tipp, V. J. Petersen, Frank 
G. Clark, C. B. Spaulding, P. P. Croarkin, 
8. E. Tucker, 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 








NATIONAL FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS’ 
UNIFORM PURCHASE CONTRACT 





GE NCUEis Cds Cheha ek bb cone cbecawhedce Jc 00s bac 0008s dwy Renee bea’ hs ¢b.00 Usp Owns buy(s), the 
following commodities, on the terms and conditions stated herein and on the back hereof: 
Se ME TIENT 3.4 65.00.00 8 dh.5.56, 6 in dU OATHS SO Cine ened cee Sees edoeccressrescedcrsscdenvesetos 
SRUDONEEOED Wd bwe lg v.6b cc wc sot eck OKDHS SUNOS PECRDE HE SE OUT OUR CR See KOE Here ede ewe pe beeebee 
pe EST FIVER ee RET LT MELEE LTE. Ce te kc LEER LPP LETLAELG CLERC Len Cer 
cy oy | A re er aE Ae eney fee a ea ren Se, Eee TT eee ee eT Per Or PTR eee 

Prices in this contract are F.O.B. destination based on freight rate in effect on date of 
sale. Any advance in freight rate above rate in effect on date of sale at time of shipment 
to be for the account of buyer or any decline in freight rate to be for benefit of buyer. 

















QUANTITY COMMODITY SIZE, KIND PRICE PER UNIT 
(bbl, ton or | (Flour, Feed, Etc.) (Wood, Cotton, BRANDS (bbl, ton or 
ewt) PACKAGES Etc.) cwt) 
| 
| 
| 
This contract is subject to confirmation by the seller. 
WEEVTr Tc? cr th CETTLEEE ALT PELELEKT ETE ee Seller 
DO Parked hc ccc deue sea E Pad ever ecdeNspdob’s O0bes Mewes he cee eee es 
TerereerPELTeRECEPELELE TTT E Lee Tee eee Eee eT ee ee ee ee Buyer 
BT Wb eek 6.0 06066 6000 HES Oe be doied ob eb 0s Crile 69.08 66 Vb ebSEOSO et EHaES 


COMP OF o's v0 5 von hn cb eOC dead 6 he coca pecicenscedsineedivs Gee 
DCO oo. 00 cbs Es is RASPES rs VSepecercsedeocesnenseessevoers 


Duplicate to accompany original for confirmation to purchaser. 
(See conditions on the back) 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


It is understood and agreed: 

(1) Feod Administration Regulations. That the buyer and seller shall conform to all 
regulations promulgated by the United States Food Administration. 

(2) Net Weights. That the commodities covered by this contract are sold on the basis 
of net weights when packed. The seller to furnish a written statement certifying as to the 
net weights, together with an analysis as to the moisture contents when packed; in lieu of 
sellers’ ability to furnish written statement as to net weights and moisture contents, official 
weights at point of destination shall govern. 

(3) Contract Not Subject to Change. That there are no conditions, representations, or 
warranties, oral or otherwise, and that there shall be no assignment or cancellation of this 
contract except as herein stated, and that no agent or representative has authority to modify 
the printed terms of this contract. 

(4) Shipment Within 60 Days. That the commodities specified in this contract shall be 
shipped within 60 days from the date of sale by the seller unless a shorter tinfe is herein 
expressly provided, and that delivery by seller to carrier at initial point is evidence of ship- 
ment. 

(5) Routing. Sellers shall have the right to route all shipments excepting as to ter- 
minal delivery, unless otherwise stated in this contract, providing buyer specified terminal 
delivery at time of sending shipping instructions, 

(6) Non-Extension of Time. That there shall be no extension of the time of shipment 
under this contract except as herein specified. 

(7) Buyers’ Non-Fulfillment of Contract. Buyer shall furnish shipping instruction to 
the seller not later than 15 days prior to the time of shipment. If the buyer shall fail to 
file with the seller within 15 days prior to the expiration of contract time of shipment, 
shipping instructions permitting the seller to ship within the remaining period of contract 
time of shipment, then the seller may cancel this contract and the buyer shall pay to the 
seller an entry charge of 25c per bbl on flour and 50c per ton on feed, plus or minus the 
then market price difference in the commodities covered by this contract, provided, that if 
such shipping instructions are received during the last 15 days of contract time of ship- 
ment, prior to any notice of cancellation sent by the seller, the seller’s right to cancel shall 
cease. If the buyer shall refuse to accept any shipment as specified, then the seller may, 
at his option, cancel this contract and the buyer shall pay to the seller the entry charge 
above provided, plus or minus the then market price difference, in the commodities covered 
by this contract. The seller may also pursue such further remedies as the law may provide. 

(8) Seller’s Non-Fulfillment of Contract. That if the seller shall fail, except for the 
reasons specified in paragraph (9) of this contract, to make any shipment as specified, then 
the buyer may, at his option, cancel this contract by notice received by seller at any time 
before actual shipment, and the seller shall pay to the buyer the sum of 25c per bbl on 
flour and 50c per ton on feed, plus or minus the then market price difference in commodities 
covered by this contract. 

(9) exceptions to Seller’s Responsibilities. That if this contract cannot be performed 
by the seller within the time specified, because of government requisitions not in contempla- 
tion at the time of contract, or because of strikes, acts of carriers, or cause beyond the 
control of the seller, and if the seller notified the buyer of such inability, stating specific 
cause, as soon as he knows that such inability will prevent the performance, and in any 
event on or before the date of shipment, the seller shall not be responsible for failure to 
perform. In such event the buyer shall have the option of canceling the contract at the 
then market difference in the commodities covered by this contract, provided he exercises 
such option within 24 hours from the time when he receives notice of the seller’s inability 
to perform. If such buyer’s cancellation option is not exercised, the contract time of ship- 
ment shall be extended until a reasonable time after the termination of seller’s inability, 
but not to exceed 30 days beyond the original shipping date. At the end of such additional 
30 days’ period the buyer «shall again have the right to cancel as above provided, or the 
contract shall be similarly extended. 

(10) Exceptions to Buyer’s Responsibilities. That if this contract cannot be performed 
by the buyer within the time specified because of strikes, acts of carriers or. causes beyond 
the control of the buyer and if the buyer notifies the seller of such inability stating specific 
cause as soon as he knows that such inability will prevent performance, and, in any event, 
on or before the agreed date .of shipment, the buyer shall not be responsible for failure to 
perform, In such event the seller shall have the option of canceling the contract, provided 
he exercises such option within 24 hours from the time he receives notice of the buyer’s 
inability to perform. 

If such seller’s cancellation option is not exercised, the contract time of shipment shall 
be extended until a reasonable time after the termination of the buyer’s inability, but not 
to exceed 30 days beyond the original shipping date. At the end of such additional 30-day 
period, the seller shall again have the right to cancel as above provided, or the contract 
shall be similarly extended. 

(11) Buyer’s Responsibility for Final Payment. That where buyer specified the bank 
through which draft is to be presented and to whom payment is to be made by the buyer, 
the buyer shall be responsible for final payment to the seller. 

(12) Package Differentials. That both buyer and seller agree to the shipment of com- 
modities named in this contract on the basis of the package differentials in effect at the 
date of sale as promulgated by the Millers’ National Federation. 
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PRINTING WITHOUT TYPE 


New York Publication in “Steel Strike” 
Number, Presents Sample of New Process 
Supplanting Traditional Method 


An article, in which no type has been 
set in the making, is the novelty which 
the Survey, a New York publication, of- 
fers its readers in the special “Steel 
Strike” issue. All New York weeklies, 
put to it by the dispute in the printing 
trades, have resorte 
to avoid suspension. But the Survey, a 
magazine devoted to industrial, civic and 
social subjects, has made a find. It 
makes use in this number of a machine, 
the only one of its kind in the world, 
which produces type matter with no type 
set, no metal slugs cast, no photo-en- 
gravings or zine etchings in reproduc- 
ing photographs, and no “make-ready.” 
A machine furthermore by which all lines 
are automatically made to end evenly, 
and every letter, from “i” to “w,” given 
its exact space value. 

Years of labor, thousands of dollars 
and the genius of many engineers have 
gone into the invention which promises 
to mean as much to the printing indus- 
try of the future as the invention of 
the stereotype plate and the linotype 
composition meant some years ago. 

Clean and quiet are the operations in- 
volved. ‘The inventors predict rugs on 
the floor of the new printing office usin 
the machine, where no printer’s devi 
will ever spill ink or molten metal upon 
them—for there will bé no ink or metal 
to spill. 

The operator, seated with his copy be- 
fore the keyboard of what looks to be a 
typewriter, strikes the keys and so sets 
in action a small punch which perforates 
a roll of paper that is being fed auto- 
Papas | through the machine. An add- 
ing machine is coupled with the keyboard 
in such a way that spaces between words 
are added or subtracted in precise ac- 
cord with the desired length of the line. 
To this the operator pays no attention 
other than the throwing of a lever at 
the end of each line. 

From the end of the machine appears 
a perforated paper which one could 
scarcely distinguish from a pianola rec- 
ord, and also a narrow tape showing odd 
little rows of punches. These are insert- 
ed into a printing machine, and a tiny 
motor started. The pérforations in the 
wider tape control the motions of a type 
disk at one end of the machine, those in 
the narrow tape regulate the spacing. 
The perforations which in a pianola rec- 
ord would become sounds, in this ma- 
chine become the printed matter. 

The clean proof sheets of the copy 
which the machine has thus produced are 
then laid upon a zine plate, exposed, the 
plate developed, washed up, clamped up- 
on the cylinder of an offset press and the 
impressions made from the plate itself. 
The presswork is done in a lithographic 
establishment, a separate branch of the 
trade not involved in the present strike- 
lockout. 


to various methods 





Britain Convicts Profiteers 

Great Britain’s stupendous éffort to 
grapple with profiteering is just disclosed 
by the work of 1,600 tribunals, which 
have prosecuted 7,350 offenders and se- 
cured 1,320 convictions, with fines aggre- 
gating $35,000. 

Besides setting up these local tribunals 
to which complaints against dealers are 
submitted, appeal tribunals have been 
established in specified areas of England, 
Scotland and Wales. In addition, cen- 
tral committees also have been formed 
to investigate supposed trusts or monopo- 
lies which may be manipulating whole- 
sale prices. This has been done under 
the profiteering act. 

Apart from the prosecution of com- 
plaints, the Board of Trade, which is 
charged with the administration of the 
anti-profiteering law, is independently in- 
vestigating prices, costs and profits of a 
large number of articles in common use. 
It has formed a costings committee, com- 
posed of distinguished accountants, which 
is assisting the central committee in its 
task. A subcommittee on trusts has been 
empowered to obtain whatever technical 
and expert assistance may be required. 


Based on German marks at 2.90, the 
rice of rye in Germany is $11.20 per 
u, and oats $5. 
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A decrease was noted in the amount of 
flour sold to domestic markets this week, 
due to advanced prices asked by mills 
and limited offerings. Demand was good 
from all sections, but many mills having 
made bookings for the next 60 days have 
temporarily withdrawn from the market. 
Until the announcement was made this 
week that the strike in coal mines had 
been settled, mills were loath to make 
bookings for deferred shipment, as the 
fuel shortage was becoming very acute. 
This announcement was the gpg 
feature of the week, as many mi Is, espe- 
cially those in near- by mining towns, had 
entirely exhausted their supplies of coal 
and were obliged to shut down their 
plants, while many others had only a 
limited supply to draw on. 

Country millers unanimously reported 
an urgent demand for high-grade soft 
wheat flour from southern markets, and 
there seems to be no end to the require- 
ments of the trade. Many mills were 
obliged to turn down business on account 
of the 60-day limitation. Shipping direc- 
tions were very good, buyers in many 
cases asking for immediate delivery. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $14.50@15.50, standard $13.50 
@14.20, first clear $9.70@10; hard win- 
ter patent $13.40@14, straight $12.80@ 
13.30, first clear $9.40@9.70; soft winter 
patent $11.80@12.60, straight $11.20@ 
11.70, first clear $9.40@9.80. 

There was a good inquiry from Latin 
America and the West Indies, and some 
mills reported a fair amount of business 
to those sections. 

Resellers again secured the bulk of 
business done in the local market, and 
only a very small quantity was booked by 
mill representatives. The stiff prices 
asked by mills, coupled with the ‘limited 
offerings, restricted sales to a great ex- 
tent; besides, bakers generally are be- 
lieved to have a fair stock on hand or 
contracted for, and are showing a dispo- 
sition to reduce their stocks until after 
Jan. 1, or until they have taken their 
annual inventory. 

There was a good demand for bran, 
prices on which were firm and higher, 
but middlings were slow and_ barely 
steady. Bran was quoted at $44@46; 
gray shorts, $49.50; brown shorts, $47. 
Mills disposing of their feedstuffs at 
mill doors quoted bran at $44 and mid- 
dlings at $53. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly: capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 


Flour 
output 


This week 


Two years ago 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product .of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


This week 


Two years ago 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ENTERTAINS 


Forty millers and members of the flour 
trade.in this section, interested in export 
situation, were guests of The Northwest- 
ern Miller at a luncheon on Friday, Dec. 
12,.at the Missouri Athletic Association 
rooms, in honor of C. F. G. Raikes, Euro- 
pean manager of The Northwestern 
Miller. Mr. Raikes spoke in detail of 
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present trade conditions in Europe and 
the prospects for resumption of export 
trade. Peter Derlien, St. Louis manager, 
acted as host, and Charles Espenschied 
presided, 

Mr. Raikes was entertained on Satur- 
day evening, Dec. 13, at a banquet given 
in his honor by the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club. Many of his personal friends out- 
side the milling industry were invited. 

Mr. Raikes, who for many years was 
manager of the St. Louis office, was most 
cordially received by his host of friends 
here on the floor of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. He held an informal reception 
at The Northwestern Miller office. 


NOTES 
Harry F. Less, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in St. Louis 
this week, visiting the local office. 


On Friday, Dec. 19, a vote of the 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
will be taken for the purpose of amend- 
ing various paragraphs of Rule VIII in 
the rules of the exchange. 

In order to conserve coal, the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange decided to close the ex- 
change floor at 12 m. However, with 
the coal strike settled, the 1:15 p.m. clos- 
ing hour will be resumed on Monday. 


Mrs. Lulu Tebelmann, wife of Alexan- 
der Tebelmann, manager of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit ‘Co., St. Louis, died sudden- 
ly in Rotterdam, Holland, according to 
a cablegram received this week by the 
sales-manager of the company. Death 
followed a paralytic stroke which Mrs. 
Tebelmann suffered on Nov. 29, the day 
that she and her husband were to return 
to America, ‘after a four months’ sojourn 
in Europe. 

The local office of the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation issued the fol- 
lowing bulletin this week: “We are ad- 
vised that, effective Dec. 30, flour in 
paper bags will be placed in sixth class 
by ‘Southern’ classification. We will there- 
fore limit sales of flour in territory 
bounded on the north by the Ohio River, 
and on the west by the Mississippi River, 
to 140-Ib jutes and 24%%-lb cotton. 
Prospective buyers in that territory will 
please govern themselves accordingly.” 





DISK WHEAT SEPARATOR 


Invention of a Minneapolis Man That Is 
Attracting the Attention of Millers— 
Several Installations Already Made 


Considerable interest is being evinced 
by millers and elevator men in the North- 
west in a new wheat separator that is be- 
ing manufactured by the Carter-May- 
hew Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis. It is 
called the Carter Disk Separator, and it 
apparently makes a complete separation 
in one operation of wheat or rye from 
wild oats, pin oats, barley and all ma- 
terials larger than wheat. The disk sep- 
arator does away with all sieves, brushes 
and complicated mechanism, as well as 
reciprocating motion, the grain separation 
being made by a rotary motion only. 

The basic principle of the Carter Disk 
Separator is a series of disks mounted on 
a common shaft, the disks revolving in 
the mass of grain. Each disk bears on its 
two surfaces 7,000 undercut pockets, these 
pockets being so constructed as to pick 
out the wheat, but reject materials of a 
different size or shape. The grain to be 
cleaned is fed into the machine at the 
head end, and the wheat is picked out as 
the grain is forced from disk to disk. The 
spider or central portion of each disk is 
in the form of a screw conveyor, and this 
forces the material along as soon as it has 
reached the height of the spider. As the 
material advances toward the tail of the 
machine, the disks continue to pick out 
the wheat, and by the time the rejected 


‘small counter shaft drive. 


material has reached the end of the ma- 
a eee free from wheat. 

cele reproduced herewith 
dines eted machine with the 
cover removed, ak illustrates the meth- 
od of mounting the disks on the shaft. 
This shaft is equipped with SKF ball 
bearings at either end, as is also the 
Steel cut 
gears running in oil connect the main 
shaft with the counter shaft. The speed 
of the disk is 40 revolutions per minute, 
and the speed of the drive pulley about 
275 revolutions per minute. 

Inquiry made regarding the merits of 
this separator indicates a very promising 
future. A prominent Minneapolis mill 
superintendent, whose opinion is highly 
regarded, states that the disk separator 
is a marked improvement in grain-clean- 
ing machinery and is the first radical de- 
parture from old-established methods. 

The first commercial installation of the 
Carter Disk Separator was made by Ed- 
gar J. Pickering, of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Pickering installed a battery of two 
machines, each having a rated capacity 
of 250 bus per hour. These machines are 


Surface View of One of the Disks 


taking care of the full stream of the 
mill, which runs as high as 600 bus per 
hour. Other purchases of the machine 
have been reported by Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Rush City (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Commander Mill Co., Montgomery, 
Minn., W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, 
Minn., and the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. Some of the largest 
grain elevator companies have also or- 
dered machines, among them being the 
Bartlett Frazier Co. (Soo Line Eleva- 
tor), and the Concrete Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, and the Norris Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The Carter-Mayhew Co. is made up of 
practical men, some of whom are very 
well known to the milling and grain trade 
throughout the country. C. W. Carter, 
the inventor of the machine, is president 
of the company, J. H. Mayhew, former- 
ly superintendent for the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., is vice-president, H. M. Grenell, 
secretary and treasurer, and R. J. S. Car- 
ter, sales-manager. R. J. S. Carter has 
been with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for 
some years, having had charge of the 
Morris grain drier department, and prior 
to that was manager of the Minneapolis 
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branch of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
C. W. Carter also invented the Kennedy 

wheat heater, the H & K wheat heater, th. 
intermittent discharge used on the Morris 
grain drier, and other improvements on 
grain machinery. 

The Carter Disk Separator, according 
to all reports, promises to revolutionize 
the wheat-cleaning industry. The disk 
separator’ requires very little power to 
run, and a 300-bu per hour machine re- 
quires floor space of only 3x6 feet. When 
larger capacity is wanted, the machines 
are mounted one on top of the other. 
One of the photographs reproduced here- 
with gives an idea of the pocketed disks 
used in the machine. The disks are 32 
inches in diameter, are made of a spe- 
cial grade of cast iron, and should last 
indefinitely. 

Rosert T, Beartry. 





What Constitutes a Broker? 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 13.—For some time 
there has been considerable uncertainty 
in the minds of many of the flour men 
here as to whether they were brokers and 
liable to the broker’s tax of $50. The 
secretary of the Boston Flour Club, War- 
ren G. Torrey, wrote to the commissioner 
of internal revenue, Washington, and re- 
ceived the following ruling: 

“In reply to your letter regarding li- 
ability to special tax as broker, section 
1001, paragraph 1, of the revenue act of 
1918 provides in part as follows: ‘Bro- 
kers shall pay $50. Every person whose 
business it is to negotiate purchases or 
sales of stocks, vente, exchange, bullion, 
coined money, bank notes, promissory 
notes, or other securities, produce or mer- 
chandise, for others, shall be regarded 
as a broker.’ 

“You state that a certain flour concern 
in your city represents certain flour 
mills exclusively for firms in different 
states, for which it is paid a commission, 
and you request to be advised as to its 
liability to special tax under the above 
section of the law. 

“You are advised it is the ruling of 
this office that a person or firm who is a 
sales agent of one or more corporations, 
and whose business is handled in the 
name of such corporations, is not a bro- 
ker within the meaning of section 1001, 
paragraph 1, of the act. However, a per- 
son or firm who has a place of business 
of his own, and negotiates the purchase 
or sale of any of the commodities enu- 
merated under the aforementioned section 
and paragraph of the act for others, is 
liable to the special tax imposed upon 
brokers under the said: provision of the 
law. 

“Therefore, if the firm mentioned main- 
tains a place of business of its own and 
transacts business for others as broker, 
special tax liability would be incurred 
under the above section of the law.” 

The above statement bears the signa- 
ture-of James M, Baker, deputy com- 
missioner. Louis W. DePass. 





Indiana Millers’ Meeting 
The mid-winter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, on Jan. 16. 
The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
is to hold its annual meeting there on the 
day preceding, with a banquet in the eve- 


A Completed Disk Separator with the Outside Housing Removed 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department, 
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There is a fair demand for bread, while 
the quantity of flour, though not exactly 
short, is yet not more than sufficient. 
There has been a better supply of over- 


sea flour the last two weeks, but the qual- - 


ity does not show any improvement, in 
that the great bulk released by the com- 
mission here is either Australian or 
American soft winters. These flours 
make palatable and nourishing bread, but 
London consumers have been accustomed 
for years to bold loaves, and that is what 
bakers cannot get with weak London- 
milled and country flour, and the not 
too strong Australians and soft winters. 

It is-a pity the commission cannot find 
stronger flours to allocate, because the 
London G. R. is sadly lacking in strength. 
One result of this is a very small market 
for country flour, which bakers were glad 
to blend with townmade when the latter 
had its fair proportion of Manitobas, 
northern springs or strong Russians. All 
those wheats are just now off the market. 

The flour mills control committee has 
tried to revive the trade in country flour, 
but up to now this has been a dismal 
failure, for what is the use of weak coun- 
try*flour with nothing in the shape of 
Canadian exports or American spring 
wheat flour to give it a backbone? Last 
week brought 79,369 sacks of Canadian 
exports, but they will not last very long 
in London. The only other flour in last 
week’s import bill was 7,529 sacks of 
Plate flour, which, while of nice color, 
may still bake rather dark-colored bread. 
London has only had 33,000 qrs of 
American wheat, red winters, in the past 
four weeks. 

OATMEAL 


There is no change in the oatmeal mar- 
ket. Trade is quietly steady. Midlothian 
new-crop meal is held at 98s 9d per sack 
of 280 lbs, while the best quality realizes 
100s. All cuts of Aberdeen new crop 
are held at 87s 6d per sack. American 
coarse cut is strong at 80s, while medium 
and fine cuts are worth 78s 9d. The or- 
dinary quality of Midlothian new-crop 
rolled oats is worth 100s per sack of 280 
Ibs, while the special quality is priced at 
102s 6d, and there is a fancy brand held 
at 106s 3d. Aberdeen and Irish are 
worth 95s, while the American on offer 
is held at 77s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed, though in rather better sup- 
ply, is still unequal to the demand, and 
both middlings and bran are in keen re- 
quest at the official prices, namely £14 
10s and £12 10s per ton, respectively. 


BIG COAL REDUCTION 


With dramatic suddenness the govern- 
ment announced this week that the price 
of coal to the householder was to be 
reduced by 10s per ton, and that the 
order was to go into effect on Dec. 1. A 
reduction of some kind, probably about 
2s per ton, was anticipated, but to re- 
duce the price by 10s at one blow was 
stunning to consumer and merchant 
alike. Naturally, it has raised a question 
as to how the government has been able 
to do it, and two alternatives are ad- 
vanced. One is that the statistics given 
as the justification of the recent 6s rise 
were erroneous, or, on the other hand, 
that it is a subsidy of some sort. 

The reason proclaimed by the govern- 


ment is that there has been a consid- 
erable increase in output, and that large 
pew are being made on export and 
unker coal. At the same time it is 
stated that at the present price of do- 
mestic coal we are already paying less 
than it costs to produce it, so all are 
left questioning the why and the where- 
fore of the government’s action. 

Of course, the householder welcomes 
the announcement, for it will bring with 
it a proportionate reduction in the cost 
of living, as it is assumed that gas and 
electricity and many other things that 
have gone up because of the price of coal 
will come down, but the coming down 
process is likely to be much slower than 
the going up. Coal stocks in the south 
of England are very small, and house- 
holders have to wait many weeks for the 
delivery of their orders. 


THE PRINZ HUBERTUS BURNED 

Serious damage was done to the ex- 
German liner Prinz Hubertus by fire last 
week as she lay in dock in London. She 
had just returned from her first voyage 
to the East, and was laden with a general 
cargo consisting of wheat, cotton, nut-oil, 
cocoa, etc. A large part of this has been 
irretrievably damagea, and the total loss 
is around £150,000 to £200,000. The 
cause of the fire is attributed to spon- 
taneous combustion in the coal bunkers. 


A TRAMWAY THROUGH HYDE PARK 


Great consternation has been caused 
among Londoners at the proposal of the 
London county council to run tramways 
through Hyde Park, and for which it is 
seeking parliamentary authority. Such 
vandalism is inconceivable, and it will be 
vigorously opposed, for Londoners are 
rightly proud of Hyde Park, and once 
trams enter, it will become a highway in- 
stead of the beautiful garden it now is. 


NOTES 
Thomas W. Harpur, of Gordon & Har- 
pur, flour importers of Belfast, recently 
paid a brief visit to London. 
Robert Carson, of Robert Carson & 
Co., flour importers, Glasgow, spent a 
few days in London this week. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 25 


British millers might be expected to 
look forward with interest to the time, 
foreshadowed in a recent editorial in this 
journal, when America will probably re- 
quire all her own output of flour. A 
hard-headed Scottish member of the mill- 
ing trade does not: find any cause for 
speculative thought on the opportunities 
which this eventuality would bring to the 
home industry. He shrewdly observed, 
on having his attention drawn to the 
statement, that America’s means of pro- 
duction were immense, and that the trade 
here must face the prospect of keen com- 
petition for. many years. 

It might be imagined that the view 
presented would encourage far-seeing 
members of the milling trade to plan 
development. At the moment, however, 
all talk of the projected new mills to 
which reference was made in this column 
in the spring has ceased.. The main dif- 
ficulty in the way of these schemes being 
set on foot has been that of securing suit- 
able sites; another is the very high costs 
existing in the building trade. Even an 
optimistic government department ven- 
tures to prophesy that it will be seven 
years before building costs recede to a 
relative normality, which is put at about 
two-thirds of the present level. One may 
therefore dismiss milling developments on 
a large scale as unlikely for the present. 


PLENTY OF WHEAT TO GRIND 
A very steady demand for flour con- 
ues throughout Scotland. Millers here 


have been complaining that, while they 
are getting plenty of wheat to grind, the 
class is not suitable to the Scottish bak- 
ers’ tastes. Allocations have included red 
winters, but it is now reported that Mani- 
toba hard wheats are coming, and this 
will help the millers to produce a more 
acceptable grade of flour. 


BELGIUM OFFERS OFFALS 


The larger production from the mills 
has brought an increase in the supply of 
offals available, but, so far as can be 
learned, there is no immediate prospect 
of the price easing. It was mentioned 
here some weeks ago that Belgium had 
offered offals for sale in this country, the 
price being 20@30s per ton above the 
home article. As the quality of the Bel- 
gian offals is said to be high, it is in- 
ferred that their millers are in a position 
to mill at a low extraction from the 
wheat. 


CHEAP CANADIAN OATMEAL 
At a time when our government is 
flirting with the principle of anti-dump- 
ing as a legislative proposal, it is of 
interest to note that Canadian oatmeal on 
our market is selling at 20s per sack of 
240 lbs, This is an instance-of the ad- 
vantage of dumping, as it is called, to 
the British consumer. Were under-selling 
prohibited, would the Canadian stock be 
mixed with the home article and lose its 
identity and cheapness? 


A BIG QUERY 


The suggestions made by certain au- 
thorities on your side that there is a 
probability of the price of cereals falling 
has set some people here to conjecturing 
what would be our position if the price 
of North American wheat fell before the 
period of the guaranteed price expired. 
How far is our government and that of 
France implicated in the fixed price on 
your side, and would they have to share 
any loss in the event of values falling? 
These are questions that a miller here 
put, and which he would like to have 
asked in our House of Commons. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 24 


The usual distributions of American 
flour have taken place during the week 
in Belfast and Dublin. They were chiefly 
composed of strong flour, which has been 
very welcome to bakers, who have a good 
demand for bread. This is not an indi- 
cation, however, that the general con- 
sumption of breadstuffs in Ireland is 
heavier than usual at this time of the 
year. Merchants are complaining of a 
lack of trade in the soft flours through- 
out the country, and the general opinion 
is that the bakers, who are now supply- 
ing a splendid article, are doing more 
than usual, and there is less home bak- 
ing. 

Australian flour, which is being deliv- 
ered in England, and not always looked 
on with favor, is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in Ireland, where it would be much 
appreciated, as Irish consumers would 
willingly pay any reasonable price, over 
and above that fixed for G. R. flour, for 
either American or Australian soft win- 
ters. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in better demand, with 
American ordinary quoted at about 80s 
per 280 lbs, and Irish at about 85s. 
There has been some cutting by small 
millers below the latter prices, but the 
quality cannot be said to be ‘flattering. 


FEED 
Mill offals are not as eagerly sought 
after, but there is no accumulation, all 
the bran and pollard going into consump- 
tion as soon as manufactured. Pollards 
or middlings are £16 per ton and bran 








£14, sacks included. The demand for 
Indian meal is better. Millers are not 
offering freely, and will only sell for 
prompt delivery from day to day. Ordi- 
nary grinding is offering at £21 per ton 
ex-mill, bags included. 

Linseed cakes are gradually hardening, 
and are getting into smaller compass. 
The spot price is creeping up, and is now 
about £27 per ton, which is poy, 
little nearer the shipment figure. e- 
corticated cotton cakes are more freely 
offered, but have been in quite strong 
demand, and any lots on sale have been 
freely taken at the retail merchants’ price 
of about £24 per ton Belfast or Dublin: 
Compound cakes and meals are about 
£22 per ton, while some inferior qualities 
are down as low as £20. Oats are lower 
in price, and are freely offered in country 
markets as low as £14 per ton, high-class 
milling oats not being over £15. 





Trade Permits for Coarse Grain 


Baurimore, Mp., Dec. 13.—The local 
office of the Grain Corporation has issued 
the following notice: 

“To Traffic Committee, Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce: I am authorized 
by the Grain Corporation and the traffic 
control manager to advise the trade that 
permits will be issued for coarse grain to 
the extent of 1,000,000 bus without the 
name of steamer being supplied with the 
request for the permit. 

“This 1,000,000 bus is to consist of 
stock in elevator, grain in transit, and 
grain permitted, and does not cover large 
transportations from central markets. 
Exporters desiring to move large quan- 
tities of coarse grain from central mar- 
kets must, as heretofore, give the name 
of the steamer with the request for per- 
mit. 

“Permits will be issued to those first 
making application. 

“In this connection, I would call the 
attention of all applicants for permits 
for coarse grain to the fact that the grain 
must be sold and moved within 30 days. 

“George §S. Jackson, Second Vice- 
President.” 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





Registration of Trade-Marks 


Wasurnaton, D. C., Dec. 13.—Ameri- 
cans and American corporations have 
been granted a blanket license by the 
Federal Trade Commission to resume the 
filing and prosecution of applications “in 
enemy and ally of enemy countries” for 
letters patent and for registration of 
trade-marks, prints, labels and copy- 
rights. The license also allows payment 
of “any fees or agents’ fees in connection 
therewith; and any tax, annuity, or fee 
in relation to patents, trade-marks, 
prints, labels and copyrights.” 

The commission’s action follows an ex- 
ecutive order by the President, restoring 
to the commission this license authority 
as provided in the trading with the 
enemy. act. 

Communications as to patents and 
trade-marks in enemy countries and the 
transfer of money for fees, taxes and the 
like, were suspended April 11, 1918, be- 
cause of strategic war reasons. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Value of Norway’s 1918 Crops 


Before the war the value of the crops 
of Norway for an average year amounted 
to about 250,000,000 crowns ' ($67,000,- 
000). During the course of the war, as 
a result of the increase in prices, the 
value of the average crop went up to 
600,000,000 and 700,000,000 crowns 
($160,800,000 and $187,600,000). The 
value of the total crop for 1918 was 
645,702,980 crowns ($173,048,398). 
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Not since early in August, 1917, have 
the Chicago mills produced as little flour 
as they did for the week ending Dec. 13, 
the figure being about 3,000 bbls. For 
the week of Aug. 4, 1917, the output was 
1,800 bbls, and for the week of Aug. 11, 
3,250. 

Aside from the scarcity of coal, which 
is affecting millers in all sections, per- 
haps more at interior points than in the 
larger centers, there is likewise a scarcity 
of cars. The weather has been detri- 
mental to prompt shipment in sections 
of the West, even if cars could be had. 

Patents, straights and first clears from 
the Northwest and the Southwest have 
been marked up 50c@$1 bbl, depending 
upon the amount of wheat obtainable, the 
prices paid for it, and the advances in 
other costs of manufacturing. In Chica- 
go No. 1 dark spring sold at the close of 
the week at $3.30, but not to Chicago 
millers. 

Eastern millers came here for fairly 
liberal supplies, and it is said that some 
of the wheat sold to the millers will, no 
doubt, be used in the manufacture of 
flour to deliver to the Grain Corporation 
on recent contracts. 

Millers here find difficulty in under- 
standing how any miller can use $3.30 
wheat and sell flour at anywhere near 


what the Grain Corporation has been 


paying both for clears and _ straight 
grades. It is noticeable that nearly every 
commodity made of grain—wheat, includ- 
ing durum, rye, corn and buckwheat—has 
advanced in the past 10 days or two 
weeks, and likewise that the offal has also 
increased in value. Usually, when bran 
and middlings show an upturn of $2@4 
ton within a week or 10 days, as of late, 
there is a slump in flour prices. Min- 
neapolis mills changed their quotations 
somewhat. One reduced its figure on top 
patent from $15.35 bbl, to retail trade, a 
week ago, to $15.15 on Saturday. The 
same mill held its car-lot price on full 
patent all through the week at $14.50. 

Rye grain advanced about 28¢ bu for 
the week. The flour made therefrom has 
also increased in price, white patent rang- 
ing around $8.35@8.65, jute. It was an- 
nounced during the week that the Nor- 
wegian Food Commission, New York 
City, had taken on about 50,000 bbls of 
rye flour, but it is said that the prices 
quoted were too high. There are possi- 
bilities of more favorable quotations lat- 
er. In this vicinity there was no special 
bid on this business. Strength is noticed 
in the range of second clears and low- 
grade flour. 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
This week 3,000 m. 
57 
Two years ago 24, 93 

CORPORATION WHEAT SALES 


The United States Grain Corporation 
has sold over 15,000,000 bus of the wheat 
held at Chicago, Milwaukee and Man- 
itowoc. All the hard winter is sold, and 
all that is left is durum at Manitowoc 
and soft winter at Chicago. The latter 
is going fast. The price is 10c over the 
basic, free on board. Considerable of the 
wheat bought by the millers will not be 
ordered out for some time. 

Minneapolis interests were large buy- 
ers of May oats here Friday and Satur- 
day, to take off hedges against cash sales 
for the week. McCarty Bros. bought 
250,000 bus May on Saturday. Other in- 


terests were buyers of May barley on 
Saturday. 

The Board of Trade resumed normal 
regulations on Monday, after two days 
of restricted operations. 


IN THE GRAIN MARKET 


A number of the largest local traders 
are bullish and long of oats, particularly 
the May delivery. Their theory is that 
oats are relatively too low, compared with 
other grains. Stocks are decreasing, and 
the movement from the farms is far be- 
low the average. Prices advanced to 84c 
for No. 2 white in the sample market, 
the highest of the season, but futures did 
not reach the high point made earlier in 
the season. They advanced enough, how- 
ever, to let out a great many holders who 
bought when it looked as though oats 
were going to 90c, There are some hold- 
ings that cost above the market, but they 
are in strong hands. 

Speculative trading in rye continues 
brisk, and fluctuations are sharp from 
day to day. Little new export business 
has been on during the week. The North- 
west is trading heavily in rye and barley, 
and one of the largest cash handlers in 
the business is short of December barley 
and is filling its sales by delivering the 
cash grain. 

The Corn Products Co. bought corn to 
a moderate extent the past week for 
shipment east. Shippers who had corn 
sold for the first half of December, ship- 
ment east, were fair buyers of cash corn 
in the sample market, and assisted in sus- 
taining values part of the week. With 
an increased movement expected, cash 
premiums may decline unless there is a 
broader outlet. December corn has shown 
moderate congestion at times, and fluctu- 
ated sharply within a good range. Corn 
traders generally are bearish, because of 
the continued decline in foreign ex- 
change and the belief that prices are too 
high and will not hold with any material 
increase in the country. When corn fu- 
tures were around $1.20 in November, 
English sterling was $4.20. Since then 
exchange has dropped to almost $3.70, 
while corn prices have advanced 20c. 

Spring wheat has advanced to the high- 
est of the season, $3.30 for No. 1 dark 
northern from store, and the same 
price was also paid for No. 2 dark 
northern. New York millers bought 25,- 
000 bus wheat here this week, making 
50,000 bus in two weeks. Outside millers 
made fair purchases of winter wheat and 
higher prices were paid, with No. 2 hard 
up to $2.60. So much difference exists in 
the quality of spring wheat that there is 
frequently a range of 20c on one grade, 
due largely to the color of the wheat. 
Receipts are small, and millers showed a 
disposition to go slower at the end of the 
week. 

DEMAND FOR CARS 

Increased calls are being made for cars 
to move grain, particularly corn, from 
western Iowa and central Illinois. There 
are also inquiries for cars from southern 
Minnesota and Nebraska. Elevators in 
Iowa and western Illinois are said to be 
well filled with corn, and many cars are 
on track that have been loaded, which 
cannot be moved until fuel supplies are 
enlarged, as regional directors of rail- 
roads have ordered that coal be given the 
right of way over all other freight. Some 
of ‘the interior shippers, acting through 
their commission men here, have appealed 
to Director W. D. Hines at Washington 
for relief. These appeals have been re- 
ferred back to the regional directors, who 
have taken the matter up direct with 
those making the complaints. 

NOTES 

C. W. Dilworth, flour broker, returned 
home Tuesday from Florida: 

Board of Trade memberships are up 


to $11,200, net, to the buyer, a new high 
mark, 

Siegmund Steeg, flour broker, spent 
the greater part of a week among mill- 


’ ers of the Southwest, mainly in Kansas. 


Herman L. Wahl, for 14 years asso- 
ciated with the Anchor Mills, Chicago, 
has resigned, effective Jan. 10. He has 
made no plans for the future. 

Ernest Reiner, who has been with the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co.’s Kansas City 
office for three years, has been named as 
manager of its New York office. 

On account of many mills in both the 
Northwest and the Southwest being un- 
able to obtain cars, and the scarcity of 
wheat, many salesmen residing in Chicago 
are off the road. . 

John W. Eckhart, of J. W. Eckhart & 
Co., wholesale flour merchants, who has 
been under the care of specialists for 
several weeks, is somewhat improved, but 
still unable to be at his office. 

The quantity of flour arriving in Chi- 
cago subject to inspection by the official 
Board of Trade inspector is heavier than 
expected at this season of the year, espe- 
cially under present business conditions. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills Co., Nashville, Tenn., and also 
president of the Federation, has been 
confined to his home for a few days by 
illness, but has recovered sufficiently to 
resume his business duties. 

The proposed change in the brokerage 
rule of the Board of Trade, which if 
adopted would have prevented any mem- 
ber of a firm or corporation trading for 
himself or his firm without paying a 
brokerage, was overwhelmingly defeated, 
the vote being 626 against to 18 for. 

H. R. McLaughlin, formerly Chicago 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, and who has been at head- 
quarters for several weeks, will be in 
Chicago the fore part of next week on 
his way to the East and the West Indies 
on an extended business and pleasure 
trip. 

J. G. Pickens, formerly with the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., representing 
same in Ohio and central states territory, 
has accepted a position with the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., Indianapolis, to repre- 
sent it in Ohio territory in the sale of 
wheat flour as soon as the new mill at 
Decatur, Ill., is ready for operation. 

C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, who is visiting 
the trade throughout the country, will be 
in Chicago Thursday and Friday, Dec. 18- 
19, and will be present at the meeting 
of the Millers’ Export Association, Inc., 
on those days, and Saturday will be in 
Milwaukee on his way to Minneapolis, 

A. E. Gutteridge & Co., feed jobbers, 
Chicago, recently closed a contract with 
the Beacon Feed Co., New York City, to 
act as its western representatives in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, for the 
sale and distribution of Beacon stock, 
horse, cattle and poultry feeds. The 
Beacon line of feeds, it is said, has been 
thoroughly tested at many of the promi- 
nent stock, poultry and dairy farms 
throughout the East. As to quality, the 
choicest of material is used. Shipments 
will be made from Milwaukee. 

Nomination of officers for the Chicago 
Board of Trade is done by petition. 
President L. F. Gates has partially con- 
sented to accept a re-election, and there 
is to be no opposition. James J. Fones, 
of E. W. Wagner & Co., who retires from 
the directory in January, has been nom- 
inated for second vice-president. Direc- 
tors nominated up to the end of the week 


were Joseph Simons, of Simons, Day & . 


Co., Edward W. McDougal, vice-presi- 
dent of the Armour Grain Co., and one 
of the best cash grain men in the trade, 
Edward Hymers, a cash grain man of 
Jackson Bros. & Co., Leroy L. Winters, 
of Hulburd, Warren & Co., Harry B. 
Godfrey, secretary of Rumsey & Co. The 
election will be held Monday, Jan. 5. 





Cuban Sugar and Molasses 


Vice Consul Beer cables from Matan- 
zas, Cuba, that there were shipped direct 
to the United States during November 
from Matanzas and Cardenas, sugar and 
molasses as follows: in American vessels, 
39,833 long tons of sugar, and 9,688 tons 
of molasses; in foreign vessels, 4,570 toris 
of sugar. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxeg, Wis., Dec. 13.—There was 
a fairly good demand for flour this week. 
Mills made moderate bookings, and are 
operating to the extent that wheat can 
be secured. With the advance in cash 
wheat, prices have been marked up. The 
production was lighter, owing to the coal 
and car situation. Shipping directions 
came in fairly well, and millers have 
plenty of loading orders on hand. There 
was a moderate call for straight, and 
mills were able to dispose of their out- 
put. Choice city brands of hard spring 
patent were quoted at $14.80@15.15, and 
straight at $13.60@13.80, in cotton 1's. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
clear flour of the better quality, but low- 
grades were slow. Considerable is held 
on storage, and millers are anxious to dis- 
pose of it. No government business on 
flour was reported this week; millers con- 
fined their sales to the domestic trade. 
Clear was quoted at $9.50@10.20, in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

Jobbers reported a fair demand for 
winters from the smaller trade, but most 
of the large bakers have good supplies on 
hand, and no buying of any account is 
looked for until after Jan. 1. Grocers 
have fair stocks. Prices were quoted at 
$13.50@13.90, in cotton 1,/’s. 

Some of the mills reported a fair de- 
mand for rye flour, while others noted a 
falling off in all grades. Most mills have 
fair orders on hand, and are operating 
part time. The call for cash rye was 
good, with offerings only moderate. There 
was just a fair inquiry from the East, 
but millers believe that this will improve, 
influenced by the high ‘prices for wheat 
flour. Pure white was quoted at $8.90@ 
9, straight at $8.20@8.40, and dark at 
$6.75@7.55, in cotton 1/.’s. 

There was a good demand for corn flour, 
and mills are operating to full capacity. 
Orders have been coming in freely, but 
shipments have been rather slow, owing 
to lack of cars. Corn meal sold well, 
stimulated by the cold weather. Grits 
moved more freely. With the exchange 
situation demoralized, prospects are not 
bright for foreign business in the near 
future, though there have been inquiries 
from Holland. Corn flour was quoted at 
$3.75, corn meal at $3.60@3.70, and corn 
grits at $3.65, in 100-Ib cottons. 

Outside mills reported a fair demand 
for flour, and are holding prices very 
firm. Stocks here are only moderate. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
15,900 66 
17,450 73 
11,500 64 

6,000 38 


This week 
Last week 
Last year 


Two years ago .... 16,000 


MILLFEED 

The market advanced sharply this 
week, with demand improved, owing to 
the extreme cold weather. Shippers 
bought freely, anticipating a brisk call 
from the East. The demand showed con- 
siderable improvement in many sections. 
Offerings have been light from _north- 
western mills, while country mills are 
well sold up and are having difficulty in 
making shipments to fill December con- 
tracts. Jobbers have been putting con- 
siderable feed in transit and find a good 
call for anything east of Buffalo. Hom- 
iny feed and oil meal advanced sharply, 
with offerings light. The state trade im- 
proved, and considerable feed was placed 
the past week. Country dealers have 
moderate stocks, but continue to buy, as 
feeding is expected to be heavy, owing to 
cold weather and the heavy fall of snow. 


NOTES 

The Citizens’ Milling & Electric Co., 
of Thorp, has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., of Embar- 
rass, at its annual meeting, decided to 
increase the capital stock to $25,000 to 
finance improvement and enlargement of 
its mill. 

The Stanley Grain Co., an Iowa corpo- 
ration, has been granted a charter to do 
business in Wisconsin. C. A. Howlton, 
second vice-president, has been designat- 
ed as Milwaukee representative, with of- 
fices in the Chamber of Commerce. The 
capital stock of the company is $500,000, 
of which $40,000 is set aside for Wiscon- 
sin business. 

The Milwaukee market has more than 
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40 firms which receive and sell grain, hay, 
seeds, etc., on consignment. The elevators 
have a storage capacity of about 20,000,000 
bus. The milling capacity is approximately 
5,400 bbls of wheat and rye flour per 
day. The two oatmeal mills in the city 
have a capacity of 1,900 bbls, the two 
corn mills use about 7,500,000 bus corn 
annually, and a large linseed mill about 
300,000 bus flaxseed. 

Definite preparations for the revival 
of the new building project under con- 
sideration by the Chamber of Commerce 
for several years, but interrupted by the 
war, have been made by the creation of a 
building committee of 15 members. The 
plan involves an investment of $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 for site, building and equip- 
ment, which would give Milwaukee one 
of the finest structures of its kind, and 
provide an exchange floor of ample size 
to handle the rapidly growing business in 
grain in this market. H.N. Wuson. 





Indiana’s Prize Corn 

InpriANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 13.—Peter J. 
Lux, a farm owner of Shelby County, 
has realized the goal of years of 
effort by winning the grand champion- 
ship on corn in the United States. His 
20 ears of white corn, grown on his farm 
near Prescott, took the honors last week 
at the International Grain and Live 
Stock Show at Chicago, against the best 
corn from other states and from other 
parts of Indiana. 

For years Mr. Lux has been known 
as the Shelby County corn king. He 
has won many awards at county shows, 
and high prizes at state and interstate ex- 
hibitions. He has worked on his corn 
steadily through one season and into an- 
other, always with the object of grow- 
ing better corn, This year was not an 
especially good year for corn production 
in Mr. Lux’s territory, but he took 20 ears 
to the Chicago show, which are shown 
in the picture, and which won for him 
the highest honors among corn-growers. 

In winning Mr. Lux had to compete 
against another Shelby County man, Jo- 
seph B. Hamilton, who lives near him 
and whose 20 ears of yellow corn were 
considered for the svend sweepstakes. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





GRAIN-GRADING EXHIBITION 


Department of Agriculture Gives Demon- 
stration in Boston, Accompanied by 
Lectures and Moving Pictures 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 13.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture had an 
exhibit at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building recently, showing the grading of 
grain under federal standards. The 
demonstration began in the morning with 
talks, moving pictures and lantern slides, 
the meetings continuing throughout the 
day. 

heteek analyses of samples of wheat, 
shelled corn and oats were made by the 
federal grain supervision men in charge 
of the demonstration. 

Addresses were made by E. J. Mur- 
phy, United States Bureau of Markets; 
Ralph H. Brown, grain supervisor; 
Laurel Duval, in charge of the New York 
office of the federal grain supervisor, and 
Fred L. Wallace, in charge of the Boston 
office of federal grain supervision. 

Besides the equipment for grading 
grain on exhibit, there were many sam- 
ples and type trays of different grades 
and varieties of grain, also large panels 
on which were mounted colored charts 
and photographs showing different phases 
of supervision. One of the panels told 
the story of grading and sampling grain 
from the moment the sampler entered the 
car until the final analysis of the sample 
was made in the inspection office. An- 
other panel showed standardized equip- 
ment of grain inspection offices and sim- 
ilar equipment adapted for use at coun- 
try points. According to the federal of- 
ficials, a knowledge of grain- grades is 
necessary to all who produce, buy, sell 
or use grain, as ali oats, corn, and wheat 
sold by grade and moving in interstate 
commerce are now graded under federal 
standards. 

This exhibit and demonstration was 
largely attended, invitations to be pres- 
ent having been sent out to all members 
of the grain trade. It proved of interest 
to both producer and dealer. 

The exhibit and demonstration in Bos- 
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ton was one of a series to be held 
throughout New England during Decem- 
ber, and they will be open to all who are 
interested. It is a part of the govern- 
ment’s effort to help the grain growers, 
buyers and handlers in their work. 

At the morning session E. J. Murphy, 
United States Bureau of Markets, spoke 
on “The Application of the United States 
Grain Standards Act”; Ralph H. Brown, 
grain supervisor, United States Bureau 
of Markets, on “The Organization of the 
Federal Grain Supervision Service (illus- 
trated)”; and “The Federal Grades for 
Wheat, Corn and Oats” was discussed by 
Laurel Duval, in charge of the New York 
office of federal grain supervision. 

At the afternoon session, Fred L. Wal- 
lace, in charge of the Boston office of 
federal grain supervision, gave practical 
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the printers, used its regular form of 
contract, bearing on the face, stamped 
with a rubber stamp, “This contract sub- 
ject to terms and provisions of Universal 
Sales Contract of the United States Food 
Administration.” 

The Universal Salés Contract contains 
a provision that the buyer must file his 
instructions within 15 days from the date 
of the contract. In this instance the con- 
tract was dated Jan. 11, and confirmed 
in writing by the seller under date of 
Jan. 14. On Jan, 28, the seller canceled 
the contract, which called for the delivery 
within a period of 30 days, claiming that 
the buyer had refused to furnish ship- 
ping instructions, although requested so 
to do. 

The plaintiff took the position that this 
cancellation was premature; that the de- 
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Prize-Winning Ears of Corn, Grown by Peter J. Lux, Shelbyville, Ind. 


demonstrations of grain-grading in wheat, 
corn and oats; and the meeting closed 
with informal discussion. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Contract Held Good in Court 

Cuicaeo, I11., Dec. 13.—An interesting 
case relating to the validity of a sales 
contract was recently heard in one of 
the courts of Chicago. J. Levinson, a 
Chicago baker,. brought suit against the 
New Century Co., wholesale flour mer- 
chants, alleging damages by reason of 
breach of three contracts entered into in 
January, 1918. The trial court held for 
the defendant on two of the contracts 
and adversely on the third, after which 
the case was taken to the appellate court. 

At the time the contracts were made 
the United States Food Administration 
had ruled that all such contracts for the 
sale of flour in lots in excess of 25 bbls 
should be made on a form known as the 
“Universal Sales Contract of the United 
States Food Administration.” The de- 
fendant, in this instance, not having re- 
ceived its supply of such contracts from 





fendant could not cancel until the 30- 
day period had expired; furthermore 
that, because the defendant’s letter of 
confirmation was dated Jan. 14, the con- 
tract did not become effective until that 
date, and that, therefore, the 15-day 
period within which plaintiff must file 
shipping instructions would run from 
that date to Jan. 11, the date of the 
contract; furthermore, that the stamped 
notice on the face of the regular form 
of contract was not sufficient to bring it 
within the terms of the Universal Sales 
Contract. 

The court held that the contract was 
made subject to the rules and provisions 
of the Universal Sales Contract of the 
United States Food Administration, 
which was made a part thereof. It fur- 
ther held that the contract became effec- 
tive as far as the 15-day notice require- 
ment was concerned, on Jan. 11, the date 
of the order, and that a letter confirmed 
it as of date, and did not change or affect 
the terms and provisions thereof, ex- 
pressly relating to the date of the in- 
strument; that it was incumbent upon 
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the buyer to file shipping instructions 
within 15 days from the date of the 
order, and that, failing so to do, the 
seller could cancel the contract, even 
though the time for delivery had not 
expired. These two last points are the 
only ones that could be considered in any 
way novel. 

The New Century Co. was represented 
in the case by Grover D. Rose. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Premium Bonds in France 

Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 26.—The subscrip- 
tion lists for the French premium bonds 
will be opened on Dec. 13, and it is pro- 
posed to issue 4,000,000,000 francs of 
these bonds at 5 per cent and to devote 
the proceeds to the aid of the provinces 
which have suffered from invasion, In- 
terest will be exempt from taxation, pres- 
ent and future, and the bonds, guaran- 
teed by the state, will be redeemable 
within 75 years at 600 francs per 500- 
franc bond. Prizes will amount to 10,000 
francs per annum. The question of pre- 
mium bonds in England is meeting with 
a good deal of opposition from several 
quarters, and the ultimate decision by 
Parliament is keenly awaited. 

L, F. Brozxman. 





Feeding of Damaged Corn 

InpIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 13.—The ani- 
mal husbandry department of Purdue 
University, at La Fayette, has issued a 
warning to Indiana farmers who are en- 
deavoring to save corn recently damaged 
by floods by feeding it to hogs and cattle. 
Only the most experienced feeders should 
attempt to feed the damaged grain, the 
experts say, as the novice is likely to ex- 
perience severe losses. 

Hogs for consuming the corn, it is 
said, should weigh at least 125 lbs. Pigs 
are apt to have digestive troubles and 
become unhealthy if they eat the grain. 
The change in any case should be grad- 
ual from good grain to the imperfect. 
The corn will give better results as to 
cattle, the experts say, if the animals are 
two years old, or older. 

Corn products manufacturers have 
bought much of the damaged corn that 
will shell, paying 75c bu for it in some 
instances. The grain has sold as high 
as $1 bu for local use, limited quantities 
being taken. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 





Freight Rates From Argentina 

There has been a sudden rise in freight 
rates to the United States. The rates to- 
day are as follows, price per ton being 
understood unless stated otherwise: 

General cargo, $22.50; tallow, $30 
cased; wet salted hides, $25; linseed, $21; 
wool, $20 per 40 cubic feet; dry hides, 
$2.75 per 100 lbs; heavy grain, $20; 
meats, $30; $23.50 is being offered for 
steamers, January and February load- 
ing, by grain shippers. With the excep- 
tion of Brazil ruling, other markets 
struck with some small increases to Ant- 
werp, France, and Scandinavia. Sailing 
vessels to north Europe and Spain are 
now commanding over £7 because of the 
temporary scarcity of steamers. Five 
auxiliary schooners, January and Feb- 
ruary loading, have been fixed to the 
United States at $20, and sailing vessels 
can now command considerably over $15. 





Living Costs in Australia 

The increase in the cost of food and 
groceries in Australia since the outbreak 
of the war has been greatest in Queens- 
land (60.6 per cent), followed by New 
South Wales (52.8 per cent), Victoria 
(41.7 per cent), Tasmania (41.3 per 
cent), Western Australia (38.7 per cent), 
and South Australia (37.9 per cent). 
Taking 30 towns as a whole, the increase 
from July, 1914, to June, 1919, amounts 
to 46.6 per cent. 





American Chamber in Kobe 

Representatives of about 35 American 
firms having offices in Kobe, Japan, re- 
cently held a meeting in that city for the 
purpose of formulating definite plans for 
the organization of a local American 
chamber of commerce. It is said that 
at the outbreak of the war there were 
only about 15 American and _ semi- 
American firms established in Kobe, as 
compared with 42 such firms which are 
at present located there. 
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Flour market conditions here were 
quiet, owing to the continued firmness 
of prices at high levels and the tendency 
of these prices frequently to advance. 
Buyers as usual are skeptical and, in 
consequence, are not following the mar- 
ket beyond purchasing for their immedi- 
ate needs, and it may be that this will be 
another instance where the market may 
eventually run away from the buyers, 
as has frequently previously occurred. 

The strong advances in wheat prices 
were immediately reflected in flour prices 
all along the line, and this acted as a 
bar to the consummation of some trades 
that were under way when it occurred. 
This condition applied not only to hard 
wheat flours, but soft wheat as well, and 
the whole market situation at the end of 
the week was extremely firm. There has 
been quite a decided improvement in the 
demand for soft wheat flours during the 
last 10 days or two weeks, as, in view of 
their much lower prices, they are being 
used by the baking trade in bread mix- 
tures for the purpose of reducing flour 
costs. The opportunity for doing this 
has been pointed out several times in 
this publication, and it seems strange 
that, in view of the high prices prevailing 
for several weeks, it has not been taken 
advantage of before. 

Quoting prices, that is, prices that will 
be any real guide, is a difficult matter, 
as ranges are very wide and frequent 
changes make these quotations of little 
actual value, but as they approximately 
stood at the close of the week they were: 
spring first patents, $15.10@15.35; stand- 
ard patents, $13.50@14.50; first clears, 
$9.25@10.50; soft winter straights, $10.50 
@l11; hard winter straights, $18@13.75; 
first clears, $9@10.50; rye, $8.50@9,—all 
in jute. 

NOTES 

James Haffenberg, New York flour 
broker, is on a trip in the Northwest and 
Southwest, visiting his mill connections. 

There have been disquieting rumors 
current regarding unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the baking business during the 
past 30 days, and it looks as though they 
were well founded. It was reported last 
week by one flour jobber who was finan- 
cially interested as a creditor in some 
of them that there had been more than 
30 failures in the baking trade within 
the last month. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were W. H. Duffett, president J. 
A. Hinds & Co., Rochester, N. Y., O. F. 
Oleson, sales-manager Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, F. Jacobi, manager 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, W. 
P. McLaughlin, of Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., E. M. Stults, 
general manager Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, and W. V. Hamilton, 
Caledonia, N. Y. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 13.—The general 
demand for flour this week has been slow, 
and confined almost entirely to spring 
wheat patents and a few hard winters. 
A sale of 2,000 bbls spring second clears, 
30-day shipment, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
was made at $6.55 bbl. 
a similar amount was made at the same 
price, but the mill that made the same 
advanced its price 20c within 24 hours, 
and no sale was made. Spring first clears, 
which were offered at $9.05, were ad- 
vanced to $9.55 during the same period 
of time, which goes to show how hard the 
local agent finds it to do business. 
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At the close of the week, special short 
spring wheat patents in sacks are quoted 
at $15.25@16 bbl, with standard patents 
at $14.50@15.25. Some Kansas hard win- 
ter patents are held at prices which are 
practically prohibitive, $14.75 bbl in sacks 
being quoted by one mill. A full range 
on Kansas patents is $12.50@14.75. Soft 
winter patents are up about 25c bbl, with 
straights and clears also held higher. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Some mills 
report fair business, others slack, so that 
the average is far from brisk. This ap- 
plies to hard wheat flours particularly. 
However, with the price of No. 1 north- 
ern slanting up, millers here have reluc- 
tantly been forced to tighten up on 
prices. Some are asking as much as 75c 
more per bbl on spring patents, and it is 
thought that the top has not been 
reached. Others feel that a dull period 
is at hand that will last well into the 
new year. 

Millers are rather dubious on the out- 
look of export business while the present 
rate of exchange persists. They further 
point out that, unless export does open 
up, absorbing considerable of the flour 
stocks, prices are’ due-for a _ reaction 
later on. 

The bulk of the sales made this week 
have been spot. One or two mills are 
booked up 30 days ahead, and are taking 
time orders only. There has been active 
grinding all the week, with no shutdowns 
on account of the coal strike. Abundant 
water power in the Genesee has kept the 
wheels turning, and the fact that mills 
elsewhere have been shut down by the 
coal famine has turned some business 
here. Shipping directions have come in 
freely and, with cars more freely offered 
by the railroads, there has been fair 
movement. However, western mill agents 
in the territory report rather light busi- 
ness. Prices on both family patent and 
bakers patent have been advanced 10@ 
20e bbl. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $15@15.50 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $14.50; 
bakers patent, $14.75, cotton 1’s, car 
lots, Boston; spring straights, local, $14, 
cotton ¥’s; clears, $10@10.75, cotton 
Y,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10, low- 
grade unchanged at $7@7.25 bbl, jute, 
car lots, Boston; western family patent, 
$15.60, and bakers patent, $14.65, cotton 
¥,’s, both jobbing basis. 

There is excellent inquiry for soft 
wheat flours, with demand probably ex- 
ceeding available supply, due to the light 
receipts of winter wheat here. Growers 
early sold heavily, and this was for most 
part shipped out. Those who still have 
wheat are decidedly bullish, and hanging 
for higher prices. As a result there has 
been a sharp advance in the market. 
Winter straight has advanced 50@75c bbl 
above a week ago, and is quoted today at 
$11.60@11.70, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $11.50. 

In sympathy with the advance in wheat 
values, both graham and whole-wheat 
flours have tightened up 50@65c bbl. De- 
mand is not brisk, and the appended quo- 
tations are on less than car lots: graham, 
$10.50 bbl, cotton ¥’s; whole-wheat, 
$13.40@13.50, cotton ¥,’s, Boston. 

Rye flour is in good’ demand, with 
prices advancing. There has been a jump 
of 55@65c bbl this week, with the best 
white brands quoted at $9.15@9.25, cot- 
ton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston, although busi- 
ness is largely on a jobbing basis. West- 
ern brands appear to be in less demand, 
with prices little changed, jobbing only. 
Buckwheat flour unchanged at 6c ib, 
small packages. 

Demand for light feeds continues good, 
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with prices slightly higher for bran. Mid- 
dlings have nee of a little. Oat feed 
has advanced $4 ton, with demand good. 
Corn meal about stationary. Principal 
quotations: spring’ bran, $46@49 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $50; win- 
ter bran, $49@50, sacked, local only; 
spring middlings, $54@56, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $58@60, sacked; win- 
ter middlings, $58@60, sacked, mill door 
only. Rye feed steady, with sales at $50 
@52 ton, sacked, local. Oat feed, $64 
ton, bulk, jobbing basis; corn meal, feed- 
ing grade, $67 ton, bulk, jobbing; table 
quality, $4.75 per 100 lbs. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Per “— 


This week 5, 8 
Last week 86 


Of this week’s total, 13,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter, and 700 
rye. 

* #* 3 

Millers here are interested in a resolu- 
tion adopted at the annual meeting of the 
dairymen’s league recently, in which it 
was recommended that a committee be 
appointed to investigate into the costs of 
by-product protein feeds, which it is de- 
clared are out of all proportion to the 
amount paid farmers for whole grain. 

, T. W. Knapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 13.—With an- 
other advance this week in patents, the 
mills hardly expected much business, but 
all seem to have received a few new or- 
ders, and one even claimed that it did 
more this week than during the past 
month. On the whole, however, trade is 
light, and little will be done until after 
New Year’s. 

Considering future prices, some of the 
mills believe that $14.85 will look cheap 
next week, and that $15 will not be the 
top by the end of this month. In fact 
there have been sales above the prices 
quoted, and $14.85 was reached on some 
fancy patents, although difficult to get. 
It is also said that $15 would not be too 
high, based on the price the mills have 
to pay for the wheat to make that class 
of flour. 

The mills here catering to the local re- 
tail trade advanced their prices to $15 
today, and it is reported that all the 
flour bought under that figure has been 
cleaned up to the consumer. Naturally, 
with most of this trade supplied, the de- 
mand will slacken at the new price, but 
the rumor now gaining spandall that the 
kind of flour the public is in the habit of 
using is going to $18, and perhaps $20, 
may start fresh buying. The people 
have the money, and the hoarding spirit 
is dominant. 

Some of the smaller bakeries have no- 
tified their customers that the price of 
bread will be advanced in a few days, 
and others are already making a smaller 
loaf for the present prices. As for sweet 
goods, they are only waiting for sugar to 
go higher, when a stiff advance will be 
added to the present cost. 

There is positively no demand for clear 
flour, mills say, although prices have been 
advanced with the other grades. 

There is little improvement in the rye 
flour trade, but prices are 25c higher than 
last week, following the advance in the 
cereal to some extent. 

Agents of Kansas mills here are asking 
40@50c above last week’s prices, and ad- 
mit they are doing practically nothing. 
There is a wide variation in some of the 
prices between the mills offering flour 
here. Short patents are quoted at $13.80 
@14.60, and standard at $13.30@14.10, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Representatives of soft winter wheat 
mills here are firmer on short patents but 
only steady on the other grades. Trade 
is small, and principally in mixed cars. 
Short winter patent is quoted at $12.05, 
standard at $11.70, and pastry at $10.30, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are $1 higher all around, and 
the mills find no difficulty in getting buy- 
ers for what offerings they have at pres- 
ent. The general belief is that buyers are 
feeling the effects of cold weather and, 
although having a good stock on hand, 
are keeping the supply up, playing 
against a car shortage and possible scar- 
city of feeds. They believe it is better in 
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their own hands than the millers’. Some 
of the mills here are not offering as free- 
ly as they were, even at the advance, 
Bran is perhaps the strongest, and sell- 
ing best, but there is no surplus of any 
kind of feed here. Red dog is $1.50 high- 
er than last week, and offerings light. 

Corn-meal coarse feed followed the 
decline in corn, and there is a much bet- 
ter demand. Hominy is offered at $63.50 
in 100-lb sacks, January shipment, but 
nothing for December. Gluten is likely 
to come on the market as soon as there 
is a more favorable coal situation. Cot- 
tonseed meal easier, and not much in- 
quiry. Oil meal higher, and very strong. 
Resellers are getting $80, track, Buffalo. 
The mills are offering January and Feb- 
ruary shipment at $80. 

Milo maize, No. 3, is higher, $3.25 be- 
ing asked per 100 Ibs, bulk, track, Buf- 
falo. Brewers’ grains are quoted at 
$66.50 and sprouts at $65, January ship- 
ment, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firmer, and demand con- 
tinues fairly active. Oat hulls higher 
and strong, with light offerings and a 
good inquiry. The mills have no spot, 
and are asking $30.25 for December ship- 
ment and.50c more for January. 

Buckwheat flour higher, sellers asking 
$5.50@5.75 per 100 Ibs, in 5-lb paper 
bags. Buckwheat strong at $3.25 per 
100 Ibs, and offerings limited. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .....4..6....++ 182,200 110 
Last week 156,550 94 
Year ago 100 
Two years ago 60 
Three years ago 124,800 
/ NOTES 
/ James F. Bell, of the Washburn-Crosby 
/Co., was in Buffalo several days this 
week. 

The Oswego (N. Y.) Milling Co. will 
begin manufacturing stock and chicken 
feeds next Monday. 

The last two package freighters on the 
lakes arrived from Duluth this week, 
flour laden, and went into winter quar- 
ters. 

The cargo of 622,000 bus oats on. the 
steamer Dawson, which arrived here from 
Fort William this week, will go to Bel- 
gium. 

Millers are buying No. 1 hard or No. 1 
red’ freely at the government reselling 
price of $2.42, and the regular differ- 
ential for the lower grades. 

Cars seem to be in fairly good supply 
this week, no complaints. being heard 
from millers, There is little grain going 
out by rail from the elevators here. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 15,- 
700,000 bus, compared with 8,000,000 last 
year. The amount of wheat afloat here 
at present is 1,648,000 bus, while last year 
there were 27,781,000. 

Receipts of grain here by lake this 
week were 2,116,000 bus, compared with 
1,100,000 last year. The last boat to ar- 
rive here with grain last year was on 
Dec. 17. There are several grain-laden 
steamers due here from Fort William. 

E. BANGASSER. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purraperpria, Pa., Dec. 13.—Trade in 
the local flour market is quiet, with 
transactions mostly in second-hand 
stocks, which are available below the 
limits of the mills. The latter, especially 
those making springs and hard winters, 
are very firm, because of the high cost of 
cash wheat. There is little doing in 
flour to be shipped, as buyers are un- 
willing to meet the views of manufac- 
turers. 

The Grain Corporation is advertising 
car lots of “Standard Pure Wheat” flour 
(soft winter straight) at $10.25 bbl, in 
140-Ib jute sacks, and for sale to retail 


‘dealers at $10.43 bbl, packed in paper 


sacks of the retail package sizes, or at 
$10.80 in cotton sacks, and in less than 
car lots at $11.15 in paper and $11.55 in 
cotton. 

This flour may be bought at retail at 
around 75c per 12-lb package and $1.50 
per 24%-lb package, according to the 
statement of the Corporation. It is ex- 
pected that some of the retail stores will 
begin handling this flour on Monday, and 
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the development of business in it will be 
watched with interest hy the trade, espe- 
cially as soft wheat flours have never 
been popular with housekeepers in this 
locality. ‘ 

Rye flour is in small supply and firm, 
but there is not much demand. Corn 
products are also quiet, with little change 
in prices. 

NOTES 


The New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clif- : 


ton, N. J., has been incorporated, to deal 
in flour and other similar products, with 
$1,000,000 capital, by L. F. Orbe, X. A. 
Cadmus and F. W. Tunis, all of Passaic. 
C. Robert Bean, aged 27, of the firm 
of Bean & Co., grain and feed mer- 
chants, was struck by a motor-truck while 
crossing a street in northeast Philadel- 
phia on Dec. 7 and had his skull frac- 
tured, and died the following morning. 


William P. Brazer and Robert Morris 
have returned from attending a confer- 
ence of the river and harbor associations 
held in Washington, D. C., Dee. 9-11. 
They were appointed by President C. 
Herbert Bell to represent the Commer- 
cial Exchange ‘at this conference. 

E. W. Roak & Co., flour brokers, with 
offices in the Bourse, in addition to their 
other connections, have become repre- 
sentatives in the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington territory of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., of Salina, Kansas. 
This company was represented by Mr. 
Roak prior to his going into business on 
his own account. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were Charles C, Gor- 
such, of the N. I. Gorsuch Sons Co., grain 
and feed dealers, Westminster, Md; A. 
L. Goetzman, manager and secretary the 
Listman Mills Co., La Crosse, Wis., J. 
G. Miller, grain dealer, Norfolk, Va., 
Harvey S. Justice, of H. S. Justice & 
Co., flour millers, of Pedricktown, N. J., 
and W. J. Yeager, flour miller, Lewis- 
town, Pa. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce has filed a protest with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton against the proposal of the Southern 
Pacific Co. to operate the steamships at 
will from northern to southern ports. 
The company has applied to the Commis- 
sion for permission to have its vessels 
call at any north Atlantic port when a 
cargo appears to be ready for a southern 
port. This, in the opinion of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, amounts to a request 
to operate a tramp service, which it holds 
would be interfering with the rights of 
established lines from Philadelphia and 
other ports. 

Officers of the recently incorporated 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Export Association 
were chosen Tuesday afternoon at the 
first meeting of the body in the Bourse. 
Landis Levan, Lancaster, was elected 
president, W. J. Yeager, Lewistown, vice- 
president, and Thomas K, Sharpless, of 
this city, secretary-treasurer. The fol- 
lowing are directors: E. E. Reindollar, 
Taneytown, Md; George V. Dayton, 
Towanda, Pa; H. C. Patterson, Salts- 
burg, Pa; L. G. Bamford, Midway, Pa; 
H. V. White, Bloomsburg, Pa; Charles 
Z. Weiss, Avon, Pa; Robert C. Miner, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; E. C. Hutchinson; 
Trenton, N. J. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., Dec. 18.—Flour was 
marked up some more this week, the 
most, as usual, by the spring and hard 
winter mills. Soft winters also im- 
proved a little, but moved very cautious- 
ly in that direction for fear of running 
into the government as a competitor. 
Prices were wide apart, irregular, unset- 
tled and varied, with apparently no two 
alike. 

The Northwest was high as a seller, and 
next in the order named came the South- 
west, the local mills and jobbers, the 
government, and last, but by no means 
least, the Argentine, whose offerings of 
flour and wheat have been as a bomb- 
shell to the bulls and are sure to upset 
many of their calculations. Trading was 
unusually light, and confined principally 
to a few cars of soft winters within the 
range of quotations. : 

Springs were higher but slow, first pat- 
ents cl nominally at $14.75@15.50; 
standard brands, $14@14.75,—in 98-lb 


cottons; 45¢ more in wood, or 40c less 
in bulk. A few brands were held up to 
$16, with the owners thereof still pre- 
dicting $20 as the ultimate goal, but na 
ers simply smiled and passed on. 

Hard winters were stronger but inac- 
tive; first patents at the close ranging 
nominally $13.50@14.25; straights, $12.75 
@13.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 40c less in bulk. The mills were 
kept nye f advancing prices and contribut- 
ing to the coffers of the telegraph com- 
panies, but this brought no business to 
the mill agents. 

Soft winters were firmer and more sal- 
able, with patents closing nominally at 
$11@11.25; near-by straights, $10@10.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 
40c less in bulk. Trade well supplied on 
patent, which many western mills are 
holding strong, but a few cars of near- 
by straight were placed at and around 
$10.05 in second-hand cottons, or $9.80 
bulk. Some mills feel that they can do 
no more advancing without forcing their 
customers to go to the government for 
supplies; that is, assuming the govern- 
ment wil] still sell good soft winter 
straight at $10.25, jutes, wholesale. Of- 
ferings continue small. 

City mills ran stronger, and reported 
an improvement in domestic trade. They 
advanced their prices 25c bbl on winters 
and $1 ton on feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 176,- 
416 bbls; destined for export, 149,701. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 106; number now in port, 95. 

Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 713, indicating 855,600 bus yet to 
come forward. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $2.45 bu; 
corn, $1.75; rye, $1.90; barley, $1.75; 
oats, $1. 

William H. Hayward, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and treasurer C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., ‘is confined to his 
home with a bad cold. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12 to Dec. 13, 9,935 bus; year ago, 
24,953. Range of prices this week, $1.40 
@1.55; last year, $1.38@1.65. 

Exports from here this week included 
166,540 bbls flour (representing princi- 
pally two cargoes Pacific Coast flour giv- 
en Baltimore clearing) and 354,400 bus 
wheat. 

Dill & Co. Inc., with $50,000 capital 
stock, to do a general brokerage busi- 
ness, has been incorporated by Walter 
G. Leimbach, James Dill and H. Morti- 
mer Kreiner. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Dec. 13, 1,527,640 bus; same 
period last year, 1,201,283. Range of 
prices this week, $1.80@2.39; last year, 
$2.200@2.394,. 

It is reliably reported that northwest- 
ern mills are coming as far east as Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania for good win- 
ter wheat, and are paying for it as much 
as $240 bu, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Toledo. 

The Adelphia Commercial Corporation, 
with $100,000 capital stock, to conduct 
a general merchandise store, has been in- 
corporated by Jan Golczewski, Matthew 
Lipo, Bronislaw Kujawa, Adam Bartosz 
and Joseph Stempor, Jr. 

Major J. M. Wharton, the dean of the 
local millers’ agents (in age, if not in 
service), exhibited on ‘change this week 
some very fine bread, made at the Glade 
Valley bakery, Walkersville, Md., from 
Wide Awake Kansas fancy short patent, 
which was greatly admired. 


It is announced that the Keep Fresh 
Electric Baking Corporation has _pur- 
chased property at Lexington and Eutaw 
streets, directly opposite Baltimore’s fa- 
mous Lexington market, and will re- 
model the double building thereon into a 
modern bakery for its own use; also that 
the three-story property adjoining the 
aforesaid premises is been leased for 
a long term of years to the Barker Bak- 
erv Svstem, a New York concern, which 
will convert it into a branch bakery for 
“homemade” pastry, cakes and bread. 


The regular ticket for five directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce, to serve 
three vears and to be voted for at the an- 
nual election on Jan. 26, has been 
on ’change as follows: J. Barry Mahool, 
of Frame, Knight & Co., grain commis- 
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sion; William C. Scott, t Mary- 
land Biscuit Co; Al W. Pleasants, 
man Atlantic Trans Co; J. Mur- 
oth Donia: of Dennis & Co., Inc., n 


brokers, and John J. Snyder, with 
inson & Jackson, grain and produce. 
These, with the 10 holdovers, will con- 
stitute the new board, which in turn will 
elect the president and other officers of 
the exchange. As President Hayward 
has another year to serve as director, he 
will undoubtedly be re-elected president 
for the balance of his term. The retir- 
ing directors are A. R. Dennis, C. J. 
Landers, Eugene H. Beer, Wilbur F. 
Spice and Egil Steen. , 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., Dec, 15.—The demand 
for wheat flour flattened out last week. 
The disposition a short time ago to stock 
up was what usually precedes the holiday 
period, and then comes a time of slow 
demand, the buying not again picking up 
until inventory taking has been concluded 
and business for the year closed. One 
mill advises the development of a de- 
mand for fancy clear, its cheapness in 
price as compared with patent proving 
the drawing card. 

Mills are running on old sales, new 
orders being limited. Prices of patent 
flour advanced 25c the past week and 
clear continued unchanged. 

In durum flour sufficient sales were 
made to keep the mill sold up to the 
limit. Despite an advance of 25¢ bbl in 
price, there were plenty of buyers to 
care for all that could be accepted, The 
slowness that comes with the holidays 
has not yet reached the durum flour 
demand. 

In the rye flour market there was a 
little sign of interest, but aside from the 
light local demand not much was sold. 

Millfeed continues firm, but the de- 
mand is lagging and mills find it slow 
to move. With mills actively grinding, 
buyers do not seem to be in a hurry to 
place their orders. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Tee WSO ick ads shtacesaeh 30,905 84 
Eat WOOK src cic civic b¥b0 ae 30,990 84 
Ree PORE 6 cis iv occeseb bbe 26,760 74 
TWO Years ABO0......-sesee8 36,985 95 


NOTES 


A few cars of winter wheat have ar- 
rived from the Southwest, and further 
receipts are expected, 

The coal situation retarded shipments 
of grain and flour last week, shippers 
finding it hard to get cars. 

The membership of John A. Todd in 
the Duluth Board of Trade has been post- 
ed for transfer to Harry J. Crofton, of 
New York. 

The Duluth Board of Trade closed at 
noon Thursday and Friday, because of 
the coal restrictions ordered by the Fuel 
Administration. 

The Great Northern Railroad flour 
sheds are reported as the only ones not 
cleared of all flour by the last baats. The 
surplus is being sent forward by rail. 

Barley futures lacked the strength and 
activity shown in outside markets. The 
cash market advanced 4c on the week, 
and closed at $1.22@1.50. Stocks are 
very light. 

Total receipts of wheat on the crop 
from Aug. 1 to date have been 9,733,000 
bus, against 69,702,000 a year ago, and 
of all grains 19,784,000 bus, against 86,- 
490,000 a year ago. 

Under large holdings and light interest 
the December rye future sagged last 
week, but today, with the assistance of 
outside support, advanced 914c. May was 
active and inclined to firmness nearly all 
the week. 

Receipts of spring wheat are small, 
and few samples appear on the tables 
for sale. Good milling wheat is com- 
manding high prices. The better grades 
of durum wheat are also bringing high 
prices. No. 2 amber durum has sold up 
to $2.52 bu. 

Shipments of wheat by lake during the 
season of 1919 aggregated only 21,395,- 
000 bus, and of all grains 43,132,000, 
against 59,117,000 bus wheat and 74,- 
475,000 bus of all grains a year ago. 


This year 1,821,000 bus went to Cana- 
dian ports, and last year 641,000. 

The elevator of the St. Louis River 
Mercantile Co. at Cloquet has started up, 
and has a considerable quantity of oats 
and feed to put out to logging camps. In 
about two weeks a custom mill will be in 
operation, and will grind rye, buckwheat 
and make whole-wheat and graham flours 
for farmers in the vicinity who have grain 
to grind. 

Flaxseed futures were weak early to- 
day, but advanced later, with December 
and May holding greatest interest and 
the latter leading in number of quota- 
tions and business done. The final gov- 
ernment estimate of the 1919 crop gave 
the figure as 8,919,000 bus, a decrease of 
531,000. Last year’s estimate was 14,- 
646,000 bus, but the trade has regarded 
this as considerably too high. ‘ 


F. G. Cartson. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 13.—Flour 
prices have again advanced, although 
many mills report that the day-to-day 
business has slackened and inquiries are 
not what the mills had hoped for. Some 
concerns say that there is a better re- 
quest for clears; on the other hand, the 
news of embargoes to Central American 
and other ports, due to restrictions by 
the Fuel Administrator, may have a 
quieting effect, at least temporarily, on 
demand from this trade. The way to 
Havana, Cuba, however, is still open, as 
the stretch of water from Florida to 
Cuba is run by oil-burning tugs. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
shipment within 60 days, vary as follows: 
spring fancy short patent, $15@15.50; 
standard patent, $14.70@14.95; bakers 
patent, $14.45@14.65, hard winter, short 
patent, $13.90@14.70, standard patents, 
$13.45@13.85; other patent, 12.70@ 
13.30, fancy clears, $9.85@11.50. 

Prices quoted by dealers here: Kansas 
and Oklahoma short patent, $12.85@13; 
95 per cent, $12.65@12.85; soft wheat 
short patent, $12@12.40; Minnesota pat- 
ent, $14.25@14.50. Reselling is still 
strongly in evidence; that is, there are 
many offers to sell at less than mill 
prices. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
216 cars; corn, 66; oats, 65. Stock in 
elevators: wheat, 5,245,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
000; oats, 1,000; barley, 552,000, 

* « 


Among visitors here this week were 
James F, Armstrong and Mr. Balfour, 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 

Georcr L. Ferry. 





China’s High Cost of Rice 


The increase in the cost of rice at 
Shanghai has been from $7.60 Mexican 
per picul (133% lbs) in 1913 to $9.20 in 
1919. As the Mexican silver dollar fluc- 
tuates violently as compared with gold, 
it is not practicable to make a compari- 
son as to the gold value of the picul 
unit of rice. Before the war one gold 
dollar was valued at more than two Mex- 
ican dollars, but for some time a Mexican 
dollar at Shanghai has been about on a 
parity with the gold dollar. 

Among other necessities, in addition 
to rice, the increase has been from 40 to 
50 per cent in cotton goods, 100 per cent 
in silk and silk goods, 50 per cent in pe- 
troleum and candles, 150 per cent in coal, 
while wood has increased from 30 to 40 
per cent. 

These estimates are based on inquiries 
made by the North-China Daily News 
(British), of Shanghai, which newspaper 
is authority for the statement that 200 
years ago the price.of rice was $2 Mexi- 
can per picul. 

Because of the increased cost of the 
necessities of life, as indicated above, 
labor conditions in Shanghai and else- 
where in China are unsettled. In many 
instances, large bodies of coolies insist on 
increased wages in order to be able to 
buy sufficient food for themselves and 
families. Moreover, there is a ng 
tendency among the laboring classes in 
the seaport towns of China to seek in- 
creased recognition in the matter of em- 
ployment, some of the trade guilds at 
Shanghai having developed aggressive ac- 
tivities to better their conditions and 


prospects. 
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Seattie, Wasu., Dec. 13, 1919 








Hard wheat flours have been steadily 
advancing throughout the week, but soft 
wheat flours are unchanged. Coast mills 
ate still selling on the basis of $11.55 
bbl in 49-lb cottons for family patent. 
While soft wheat flour has remained sta- 
tionary, millfeeds have advanced $2 ton, 
making mill-run $44 ton in straight cars. 

Large shipments of flour are going for- 
ward to California, now that the long- 
shoremen’s strike at San Francisco has 
been settled. Sales in north coast mar- 
kets are of fair volume, most of the bak- 
ers keeping their 60 days’ requirements 
booked up. 

Dakota and Montana patents were ad- 
vanced 40c in price yesterday, and 
straights 30c. Dakota first patent is now 
quoted at $15.25@15.65 bbl; Montana, 
$13.70@15.20; Kansas standard patent, 
$13.60@ 14.40. 

The movement of wheat to this coast, 
aside from cars in transit, will be very 
light until the coal shortage is removed. 
Most of the mills, however, are supplied 
with wheat requirements excepting on 
certain grades. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 52,800 45,795 86 
Last week ......... 52,800 44,485 84 
fg | URS 46,800 41,699 89 
Two years ago..... 46,800 43,061 93 
Three years ago.... 40,800 22,696 55 
Four years ago..... 40,800 26,323 64 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,000 50,040 87 
Last week ......... 57,000 46,953 82 
Year ago .......... 57,000 35,619 62 
Two years ago..... 57,000 45,423 79 
Three years ago.... 57,000 52,460 92 
Four years ago..... 57,000 33,112 52 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma during November, 1919, were as 
follows: to Europe, 445,352 bbls, against 
305,390 a year ago; to California, 46,313, 
against 56,422; Hawaii, 10,781, against 
none; Manila, 4,502, against none; South 
America, 6,005, against none. Total flour 
shipments, July 1 to Dec. 1, to Europe, 
were 1,051,974 bbls; to California, 187,- 
077; to Manila, 33,761; to Hawaii, 26,- 
323; to South America, 9,525; to British 
Columbia, 15,116; to Alaska, 20,276. 

Wheat exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, July 1 to Dec. 1, were: to Europe, 
$39,359 bus; to California, 14,229; to 
Hawaii, 16,988; to British Columbia, 8,- 
372. 

Exports of wheat, including flour, July 
1 to Dec. 1, from Washington and Oregon 
were 13,481,050 bus. 


NOTES 


The Community Milling Co., of Nez- 
perce, Idaho, has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock. 

The Caldwell (Idaho) Society of 
Equity is obtaining subscristions to take 
over the Idaho Milling & Feed Co.’s mill 
at Caldwell. 

As large amounts of grain are han- 
dled at Tacoma, some of the grain and 
milling interests there are interesting 
themselves in forming a grain exchange. 

Wheat premiums above the government 
basis advanced again this week. Pre- 


miums on soft white wheats are 10@1l5c 
bu, on blue-stem and Turkey 60@65c, 
and on marquis 65@70c. 

For the first time, on the Pacific Coast 
at least, the grain inspection business has 
been invaded by the female sex. Ruby 
Peterson, a Seattle girl, has become a 
federal grain inspector here. 


The recent active trading in corn has 
quieted down, and there is little doing in 
any coarse grains. No. 3 yellow corn, 
December, is quoted at $60@61 ton; 38-lb 
eastern white clipped oats, $59@60; 46-lb 
eastern barley, $68. 


Probably the largest single cargo of 
one brand of flour ever shipped is com- 
pleting loading at the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co.’s plant, consisting of 90,000 
bbls, or 128,572 140-lb jute sacks, sold to 
the United States Grain Corporation, 


The steamship Mont Cervin, operated 
by the Societe Generale de Transports 
Maritime 4 Vapeur, will sail late in Jan- 
uary from Seattle for the Mediterranean, 
making West Indian points ports of call, 
loaded with flour and other commodities. 


The freight rate for samples to the 
Orient has been reduced from $5 to $2.50 
for packages weighing 50 lbs or less, and 
measuring not more than two cubic feet. 
The European-Pacific Line, serving all 
ports of the United Kingdom and con- 
tinental Eurdpe, has reduced the previous 
minimum charge of $10 to $7.50. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Dec. 13.—Local 
trading in the flour market has been 
seriously hampered this week by a snow- 
storm of unusual proportions. The mar- 
ket has lost none of its strength, how- 
ever, and predictions are made by mill- 
ers that prices will be advanced by the 
first of the year, if not sooner. The price 
now ruling on patents is $11.75. 

Millfeeds of all kinds are strong, and 
tending upward. Mill-run is now listed 
at the mills at $45. The demand has 
been stimulated by the cold weather, and 
practically all the mills are behind in 
their orders. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$61, rolled barley at $75, and cracked 
corn at $76. Milis report much difficulty 
in getting in supplies of corn and oats 
from the outside. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 42,600 *24,317 47 
Last week ......... 42,600 27,758 55 
VORP BHO cs cvccccces 40,500 36,076 89 
Two years ago..... 33,000 34,690 105 


*One mill not reporting. 

Buyers are not able to get much wheat 
from the country, as there are very few 
lots offered by farmers. Premiums as 
high as 60c for blue-stem, which is be- 
coming a scarce article, are reported. 

There has been a fair amount of busi- 
ness in eastern yellow corn on the board 
during the week. Closing bids: Decem- 
ber corn, $60 ton; January corn, $58.50; 
sacked oats, $58.50@59; clipped oats, 
$56.50@59; blue barley, $69.25@70.50; 
feed barley, $69@70; eastern bulk bar- 
ley, $69.50. 

Flour shipments from Portland in the 
past month were 242,581 bbls to Europe, 
27,365 to California, and 756 to the Ori- 
ent, the total of 270,702 bbls comparing 
with 259,001 shipped in the same month 
last year. For the cereai year to date, 
flour shipments have been 1,291,371 bbls, 
of which 1,207,012 were exported to 
Europe. In the corresponding period 
last season, shipments aggregated 643,040 
bbls. 

Wheat shipments last month were 152,- 
757 bus, all but 1,333, which went to Cali- 
fornia, being exported to Europe. For 
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the season, to date, wheat shipments have 
been 1,247,698 bus, of which Europe took 


1,244,865. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 13.—There 
was a further strengthening of flour 
prices this week. Sympathy with the 
upward trend in wheat premiums result-, 
ed in an almost entire lack of buying in- 
terest. It is evident that jobbers and 
large bakers are well supplied for near- 
by requirements, and are prone to delay 
in entering the market for their future 
needs until prices are more stabilized. 

Northern and eastern mill prices for 
carload lots delivered in San Francisco 
are as follows: Kansas, $13.25@13.75; 
Dakota, $14.25@15; Montana, $13.50@ 
14; Washington and Oregon straight 
grades, $12.50@12.75. 

MILLFEEDS 

An active demand for millfeed pre- 
vailed during the early part of Decem- 
ber, but has moderated somewhat. Prices 
are unchanged in the San Francisco mar- 
ket, at $46.50@48 ton for bran and mill- 
run. Interior California mills report lo- 
cal markets as taking their output at 
$50 ton, the highest point recorded so far 
this season. 





NOTES 


An extension of the service of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Co. to include an 
oriental coastwise assembling service, with 
the aid of 12'steamships just allocated by 
the Shipping Board, will insure to San 
Francisco an increase in ocean com- 
merce for the coming year of not less 
than 1,000,000 tons. The new service was 
initiated Dec. 10, when the Doylestown 
sailed from Shanghai on her maiden trip. 


New York warehouses have been 
cleared of stock of California beans, 70 
carloads having been sold for export to 
foreign countries, according to word re- 
ceived by Sacramento dealers. As a re- 
sult, orders are. now being received from 
New York buyers for this year’s Cali- 
fornia crop. The bean crop in central 
California this year was about one-third 
of the total yield in 1918. The acreage 
will be further reduced next year, since 
Manchurian beans, produced under cheap 
labor conditions, are coming into Cali- 
fornia almost daily and competing with 
the locally grown product, and because 
growers have found it more profitable to 
raise other crops. 

R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, Dec. 13.—Receipts of 
wheat from farms and offerings by deal- 
ers were both extremely light this week, 
though slight increases were made in quo- 
tations throughout Utah and Idaho. Hard 
winter wheat is now bringing 60@65c bu 
premium over government guaranty, be- 
ing quoted at $2.60@2.64. Soft wheat 
is selling at $2.18@2.20. These are the 
highest prices ever offered in this sec- 
tion. Grain dealers express belief that 
the lull is purely a pre-holiday condi- 
tion, and that there will be a revival of 
the grain movement after Jan. 1. 

Advances were made in flour prices, 
particularly of patents. Family flour is 
30c bbl higher. Hard wheat flour ad- 
vanced 50c, the Ogden quotations being 
$12.50, $11.50 for high patent and $11 for 
soft wheat, f.o.b. Ogden. Pacific Coast 
quotations made by Utah mills were $13 
bbl, f.o.b. coast terminals, for hard wheat 
flour. Few purchases were made by the 
coast at these figures. The prices for 
Ohio River points, southern trade, were 
$11.25 for high patent and $10.95 for 
standard. 

Bran and other millfeed remained 
practically the same, being quoted at $47 
ton, f.o.b. Ogden. The demand for mill- 
feed is improving. 

Mills throughout Utah and Idaho are 
operating, at capacity, without any in- 
clination to bid on manufacture of flour 
for the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion. Surplus stock is being accumulat- 
ed, with the belief that there will be con- 
siderable demand after stores and whole- 


‘sale houses have completed their inven- 


tories. 
GRAIN EXCHANGE REORGANIZATION 


Reorganization of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange, with which has been consoli- 
dated the Utah-Idaho Grain Exchange 
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under the former name, has been started, 
through election of several new directors. 
The present officers and directors are G. 
B. Flack, Sperry Flour Co., president; 
U. G. Holley, Holley Milling Co., vice- 
president; John Taylor, Inland Grain 
Co., secretary and treasurer; G. B. Flack, 
H. L. Holley and James C. Doon, Og- 
den, David Robbins, W. H. Barrett and 
Edward Miller, Salt Lake, directors. 

The organization is developing the in- 
spection bureau in Ogden, and is expected 
to form the foundation for a large cash 
grain market, especially when the govern- 
ment price regulations are eliminated. 
There is much trading between dealers 
and local millers who are members of the 
exchange. 

NOTES 


President U. G. Holley, of the Holley 
Milling Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ business trip in California. 

Manager J. G. Flack, of the Sperry 
Flour Co. in Ogden, is in San Francisco 
on business. 

Building of a potato flour plant, sug- 
gested by representatives of the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is being considered by 
the Twin Falls (Idaho) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Offices of the Globe Grain & Elevator 
Co. for Utah and Idaho have been estab- 
lished in Ogden, being removed here from 
Pocatello and Salt Lake. Temporary 
quarters have been secured, pending the 
erection of the office building at the new 
Globe plant. J. H. Barnhart, formerly 
of the Preston Milling Co., is manager 
of the offices. 


That the Sperry Flour Co. mill will be 
ready for operation by Sept. 1, 1920, has 
been announced by G. B. Flack, manager 
for the company in Ogden. Despite win- 
ter weather, the placing of concrete foot- 
ings for the mill was completed today, 
and the heavy concrete floor for the base- 
ment will be laid early next week. The 
mill is to be entirely of steel and concrete 
construction, excepting for brick facing. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Fixed Prices of Commodities 

Necessary commodities in Australia 
are divided in the necessary commodities 
control act passed in August, 1914, as 
follows: (a) Coal, firewood, coke, or any 
other fuel; (b) Gas for lighting, cook- 
ing, or industrial purposes; (c) Any ar- 
ticle of food or drink for man or for 
any domesticated animal; (d) Any arti- 
cle which enters into or is used in the 
composition of any of the foregoing. 
The act provides that any person who 
sells or offers for sale any commodity at 
a price higher than the declared price is 
liable to a penalty of £100 ($486), or in 
case of sale may be required to refund 
the excessive amount to the purchaser. 
The act further provides that any person 
who refuses to sell at the declared or 
lower prices any necessary commodity in 
his possession, in excess of his family re- 
quirements for six months, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £100. 





Teaching Use of American Foods 


Many of the foreigners who come to 
this country do not know how to make 
the best use of American foods. In their 
own land they have eaten a fairly well- 
balanced ration. In America, due to 
lack of knowledge of many of our foods, 
their diet is prone to be confined to a few 
articles and to be one-sided. The home- 
demonstration agents working under the 
supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the state agricultural col- 
leges are endeavoring to remedy this con- 
dition and to teach these people Ameri- 
can methods of food selection and prepa- 
ration. 





School of Colonial Administration 


The necessity for the systematic de- 
velopment of the resources of the Bel- 
gian Kongo is fully appreciated by the 
Belgian government, which has now de- 
cided to inaugurate a special school for 
the training of young men for colonial 
administration. Of the 150,000,000 francs 
contributed by the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission for higher education in Belgium, 
10,000,000 have already been allotted to 
the colonial department for the new 
project. 
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December 17, 1919 
CORPORATION PURCHASES 


Limited Buying of Straights Causes Disap- 
pointment—About 6,000 Bbis Purchased 
at Average Price of $10.29 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 13.—There was 
great disappointment here in the fact 
that the Grain Corporation’s purchases 
of straights totaled only about 6,000 bbls, 
at an average price of $10.29, with the 
maximum reported at $10.35. 

Since the policy of stating amounts 
and prices was resumed in August, the 
quantities of flour purchased weekly by 
the Grain Corporation, with the range of 
prices, have been announced as follows: 

Week ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bb! 





Aug. 9 cecevevevees 1,031,013 $9.80 @10.40 
Aug. 16 wceeeererece 450,000 9.55 @10.40 
Aug. 23 .cecceseeves 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
Aug. 30 .ceececceees 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Sept. 6 weccceeeseee 381,765 9.75 @10.30 
Sept. 13 .-cseeeeveee 235,145 9.50@10.25 
Sept. 20 ..eeneeceees 666,290 9.76 @10.25 
Sept. 27% ceersereees 578,728 8.50@10.18 
Nov. 25 wcccceceeecs 560,000 710.46 
Dec, 42 weeeeeeceres 50,000 8.20@ 9.25 
Dec. .9 wccsocsccsess 6,000 710.35 


*Includes purchases of clears, ftMaximum; 
average price paid, $10.29. {First clears only. 

For the purposes of comparison, the 
table showing amounts purchased and 
prices paid by the Grain Corporation 
from Sept. 14, 1918, to March 29, 1919, 
when announcements ceased, is here giv- 
en: 





Week Quantity, — Price per bbl———, 
ended— bbls Hard Soft 

March 29. 400,000 $10.830@10.85 $10.10@10.85 
March 22. 460,000 10.30@10.60 10.10@10.60 
March 15. 500,000 10.10@10.40 10.00@10.40 
March 8. 850,000 9.90@10.30 9.80@10.30 
March 1. 525,000 9.85 @10.20 9.55 @10.20 
Feb, 22... 510,000 9.95@10.20 9.75 @10.20 
Feb, 15... 837,770 9.65 @10.25 9.30 @10.25 


Buying suspended for period of eight weeks 


Dec. 14.. 379,860 10.35@10.55 10.06@10.55 
Dec. 7.. 700,000 10.33@10.60 9.98@10.60 
Nov. 30.. 743,500 10.00@10.70 10.00@10.70 
Nov. 23..1,000,000 9.90@10.75 9.90@10.75 
Nov. 16..1,300,000 9.90@10.75 9.90@10.75 
Nov. 9.. 800,000 f....@...... T..--@..... 
Nov, 2.. S.eeee 10.15@10.17 10.06@10.16 
Oct, 36... S.cce% 10.05 @10.35 9.98 @10.25 
Oct. 19... Sseeee 10.25@10.40 10.10@10,35 
Oct, 12. Po cece 10.15@10.49 10.10@10.35 
Oct. 6... Peccce 10.30@10.50 10.15@10.40 
Sept. 28.. %....-. 10.830@10.54 10.25@10.38 
Sept. 21.. S%....- «see + @10.50 -@10.40 
Sept. 14.. SF... 10.40@10.55 10.25@10.43 


Flour purchases for export by the Flour 
Department of the Grain Corporation began 
Sept. 9, 1918. 

*No totals were announced, but it was 
stated that the average amount purchased 
weekly during these eight weeks was in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 bbls. +Prices for 
week not published, 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
* * 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 13.—None of 
the mills here sold any clears to the gov- 
ernment this week, although the majority 
put in bids. Apparently the accumula- 
tion here is not as heavy as at some 
points; at any rate, urgency to sell ap- 
pears less, 

T. W. Kwapp. 
” * 

Seattte, Wasn., Dec. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Grain Corporation has 
asked for flour tenders, up to 4 p.m., Fri- 
day, Dec. 19, for January shipment from 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. Ocean 
tonnage is available for between 600,000 
and 700,000 bbls. 

W. C, Tirrany. 
as . 

Curcaco, Iit., Dec. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Bids to the Grain Corporation 
this week on straight flour are going to 
be limited in their zone, as mills as a rule 
are not offering this product to any great 
extent, preferring to sell clear grades. 

C. H, CHatren. 





A Bag Company’s Journal 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, New 
Orleans, La., publishes a monthly house 
journal for employees only. It is: well 
edited and printed, and has handsome 
illustrations. In the words of the man- 
agement, it means “more than just the 
relation of Maggie and Johnnie; it means 
good will, a life of labor well performed, 
and a wholesome spirit in the bags, twine 
and tarpaulins.” 





World’s Wheat Stocks 

World’s wheat stocks Dec. 1, as com- 
piled by the Chicago Daily Trade Bulle- 
tin, were 360,972,000 bus, compared with 
439,052,000 last year. Decrease in No- 
vember was 17,430,000 bus, compared with 
2,543,000 in October, and a decrease of 
51,047,000 in November last year. Stocks 
in the United States were 152,847,000 bus, 
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against 163,089,000 last month and 175,- 
066,000 last year. Canada had 41,745,000 
bus, or 1,692,000 more than last month, 
and compared with 55,388,000 last year. 
Stocks afloat for Europe were 67,220,000 
bus, an increase of nearly 13,000,000 for 
the month. In store and in the United 
Kingdom 10,830,000 bus, a small decrease 
in November. Australia had 85,000,000 
bus, a reduction of 20,000,000 for the 
month and compared with 170,000,000 
last year. 


SUGAR BOARD CONTINUED 


Both Houses of Congress Pass McNary Bill, 
Which Gives Control Body Life for An- 
other Year, with Enlarged Powers 

Wasuineron, D. C., Dec. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The House today passed the 
MeNary sugar bill, with amendments 
which not only continue the life of the 
Sugar Equalization Board for one year, 
but further authorize the board to con- 
trol distributors through a licensing sys- 
tem similar to that operated by the 
Grain Corporation in the grain trade. 

The measure, which had already been 
passed by the Senate, was considered un- 
der a suspension of the rules of the 
House, which prevented further amend- 
ment. This made impossible the inclusion 
of a proposal presented by Congressman 
Dallinger, of Massachusetts, which would 
have made mandatory an embargo on 
sugar exports during the continuance of 
the present shortage. 

During discussion of the measure it 
was stated that the board has, in the 
bill as passed, the power to control ex- 
ports through licensing dealers, 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





FAMINE AMONG CHILDREN 








Effort Is Made to Enlist Sympathy of World 
for Unfortunate Little Ones in Stricken 
Lands of Europe—A Fund Started 

Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 26.—The suffer- 
ings of the children in the famine- 
stricken lands of Europe are so heart- 
rending that an effort is being made to 
enlist the sympathy and interest of peo- 
ple in all parts of the world in the un- 
fortunate little ones and thereby to se- 
cure funds to provide the necessities of 
life for them. 

The movement has been inspired by 
the work started here in England under 
the name of “Save the Children Fund,” 
and the idea is to secure a world-wide 
observance of Holy Innocents’ Day, 
which falls on Sunday, Dec. 28. With 
this object in view the pope and the 
archbishop of Canterbury have sent an 
appeal all over the world asking alms 
and prayers for Europe’s starving chil- 
dren on that day. 

The archbishop of Canterbury’s appeal 
is as follows, and it is signed not only 
by the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York but by the presidents of all the 
non-conformist churches: 

“We desire to recommend that at our 
services on Sunday, Dec. 28, being Holy 
Innocents’ Day, prayers should be of- 
fered and the collections given for the 
relief of sufferers, especially young chil- 
dren, in the famine-stricken areas of 
Europe and Asia Minor. 

“During the five years of war a similar 
appeal was made about this time for the 
sick and wounded; and on each occasion 
it met with a generous response. Peace 
has now been signed, and there is no 
longer the same need to renew the for- 
mer request. 


“The war is over, but not its suffer- 


ings. ‘Not only grown-up men and 
women,’ said Lord Curzon a short time 
ago, ‘but hundreds and thousands of 


small children, are in daily want of many 
of the necessities of life. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the western 
world is faced in the present with des- 
titution, disease, and despair to a degree 
unprecedented in modern times.’ ‘There 
are at the present moment,’ said Mr. 
Hoover recently of 
‘more than three and a half millions in 
Europe who will die if they are not pro- 
vided with milk. The prime minister, 
Lord Robert Cecil, and General Smuts, 
have also spoken to the same effect. 
“These are grave statements, and the 
reports of the different official and vol- 
untary missions bear them out with 


thace wane chibtecs 
wicse YOURE Caua4reii, 





abundant detail. The accounts they give 
of the conditions which prevail among 
our allies in Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Montenegro, Poland—or again in Ar- 
menia and the Caucasus—are appalling. 
And in Germany, and notably in Aus- 
tria, the same problems exist. To quote 
Lord Curzon again, ‘post-war conditions 
are in some cases even more terrible than 
those of war itself,’ 

“These facts constitute a solemn call 
to the whole of Christendom. It is our 
earnest hope that none may be found 
wanting in the great task of mercy and 
reconciliation. We rejoice to know that 
his holiness the pope is issuing a similar 
appeal for prayers and alms on Holy 
Innocents’ Day. And we have reason to 
trust that throughout the churches of the 
world a united effort may be made on 
that most appropriate Sunday. 

“Contributions and church collections 
should be sent to the ‘Save the Children 
Fund, which works under the direct 
patronage of the International Red Cross 
Society and the League of Red Cross 
Societies at 7 St. James’s-terrace, 
New. &” L. F. Broekman. 





A Preposterous Ear of Corn 
Cuicaco, I11., Dec. 13.—One of the 
leading attractions displayed at the 
recent hay and grain show here was an 
ear of corn $7 inches long. From all 





over the country were visitors, many of 
them farmers. They marveled at the size 
of the ear and wished to take it in their 
hands, but could not do so, as it was 
under glass. The ear contained 18,450 
kernels, and it was said if the kernels 
could be used for milling, meal or flour 
could be produced to feed an average 
family for at least a day. This was -pro- 
vided the ear was real, but it was not. 
It was a cleverly constructed imitation, 
made up of kernels taken from several 
hundred real ears and fastened to a man- 
ufactured cob. C. H. CHarren. 





English Barley at High Price 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—Consul 
Homer M. Byington reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Hull, Eng- 
land, that English barley is now selling 
at the highest price known during the 
past 70 years. At Driffield, in the Hull 
district, malting barley has made 125s 
($30.42) per quarter (quarter equals 448 
lbs), and farmers are reported to be tem- 

porarily confining threshing to barley. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





The State Board of Control, at St. 
Paul, will consider bids, Dec. 20, on the 
following supplies to be shipped to Min- 
nesota institutions during the quarter 
ending March 31 next: graham flour, 67 
bbls; rye, 28; corn meal, 78; whole-wheat, 
20. 
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WHEAT BUYING CRITICIZED 


British Government’s Policy Brings Denun- 
ciation from Well-Known Politician— 
Ministry of Food Defends Itself 


Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 26.—A few days 
ago a letter appear in The Times, written 
by the well-known politician, the Right 
Hon. Walter Runciman, severely criti- 
cizing the government’s policy over the 
purchase of wheat. The letter was as 
follows: 

“The wheat entanglements of the gov- 
ernment do not grow simpler. By plung- 
ing into a been subsidy they have hob- 
bled themselves. Through it they give 
money away to the rich consumer who 
can afford to pay the open market price 
for the loaf as well as to the poor for 
whom 914d is burdensome. ‘The method 
is as simple as it is impolitic. They sell 
to the millers at 59s Argentine wheat 
which landed here has cost the govern- 
ment over 85s. When the loaf was 9d 
they dealt in American wheat only (with 
a little Australian thrown in), and the 
government sold to the millers at 81s 
what cost the government about 94s in 
New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, 
and about 107s landed in England. 

“At last, on July 15, the food minister 
told an audience that his officials were 
about to buy in the Argentine, and he 
announced this intention to all the world. 
On the next day you said in a leading 
article that this should assuage my anxi- 
ety. It did, until I learned that the min- 
ister had made this public announcement 
of his intention without having covered 
himself by the purchase of a single cargo 
beforehand. In fact, he put the market 
up against himself forthwith. Any well- 
informed person who knew the Buenos 
Aires wheat market could have warned 
him that to tell every seller in the Plate 
that the British government were about 
to buy from them would spoil the mar- 
ket for the purchaser. 

“To have gone about the business in 
this amateurish manner would have been 
ill advised at any time, but it was espe- 
cially foolish in the month of July. Ar- 
gentine wheat is in the hands of the 
farmers in January, February, and 
March. If it is bought then through effi- 
cient organizations it can be bought direct 
from the farmer at, as a rule, a non- 
speculative price. After March the grain 
leaves the farmers and is held by dealers, 
middlemen, and financial houses on the 
spot, who have paid the farmers for their 
harvest. By delaying until July before 
coming into the market the ministry 
played straight into the hands of the 
South American dealers and_ financial 
houses. 

“The effect of these ministerial tactics 
was shown in the market prices. Shortly 
before the minister’s speech, wheat was 
selling in the Argentine at about 52s 
per qr, free on board. Our government 
were unable to overtake the market which 
they had made for themselves until the 
price was 74s, and they ran it up to 78s. 
It fell later to 65s, but today it has gone 
back to 73s; but not until the tactical 
mistake of the food minister had cost 
this country over £4,000,000 needlessly. 

“We cannot afford these adventures. 
The sooner the government get rid of the 
expensive embarrassment of the wheat 
and flour subsidy, the sooner they will be 
free to let skilled buying and free im- 
portation and open competition operate 
in this cereal as in seeds, oats, and 
maize.” 

The Ministry of Food claims that it 
was not so foolish as Mr. Runciman 
makes out, and what the food controller 
actually said in regard to his purchases 
in Argentina was that a large quantity of 
wheat had been bought, and that further 
purchases would be made as and when 
money became available. The Wheat 
Commission certainly did buy very heavi- 
ly during May and June, and at one time 
had purchases made but unshipped of ap- 
proximately 500,000 tons, but during the 
months when prices were high, practically 
nothing was bought. 

L. F. Brozxman. 








According to the returns of the depart- 
ment of communications, the number of 
vessels in Japan of over 1,000 tons gross 
each at the end of July numbered 724, 
totaling 2,262,315 tons, or an increase 
over the previous month of 15 vessels 
and 54,744 tons. 
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Flour output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 


Flour 
output 
This week 7 
Last week 
Year ago 
‘Two years ago 
Three years ago 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


Capacity Output 
88,800 60,101 
80,760 22,400 
90,960 85,068 
100,560 89,388 
*Week ended Dec. 13. tWeek ended Dec, 6. 


MILL BURNS 


The plant of the A. H. Randall Mill 
Co., Tekonsha, Mich., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 7. A large ware- 
house filled with flour ready for ship- 
ment ignited from the flying sparks, and 
it also was totally destroyed. The flour 
would have been shipped, had the mill 
been able to procure cars. Seven thousand 
bushels of wheat also burned. Loss is 
estimated at $125,000, partially covered 
by insurance. It is possible the mill will 
not be rebuilt before spring. The old 
mill was built in 1835. 


HANLEY PLANT NOT SOLD 


In The Northwestern Miller of Dec. 
10, under the head of Flour and Feed 
Notes, contributed by J. Harry Wool- 
ridge, it was stated that the West La- 
fayette plant of the Hanley Milling Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio, had been sold to the 
Plains Co-operative Co. 

A letter received from the milling com- 
pany calls attention to the fact that this 
statement was in error. The Hanley 
Milling Co. still owns and operates the 
West Lafayette mill, in connection with 
its new mill at Coshocton. 


NOTES 


A. P. Palmer, formerly of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is now 
connected with the Interstate Feed Asso- 
ciation, Toledo, Ohio. 


C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
brokers, Cincinnati, A. B. Hewson, Ohio 
representative of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, and S. A. 
Potter, representing the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., were in Toledo this week. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., Dec. 13.—A further 
advance in the prices of flour, and offer- 
ings by the Grain Corporation, resulted 
in a substantial reduction in the volume 
of sales of flour in the Southeast this 
week. Some business is moving, but 
there is less eagerness displayed on the 

rt of buyers. Well-informed millers 
think that the crest of the buying wave 
for this season has passed, and that dur- 
ing the remaining six months of the 
crop year there will be no unusual activ- 
ity. The majority of the mills now 
have their output sold for 45 to 60 days, 
and are not seriously concerned about 
immediate demands. 

The coal shortage has resulted in de- 
lay in movement of flour, but since the 
settlement of the strike, fuel restrictions 
on mills have been practically removed, 


and full-time operations are being re- 
sumed, 

Prices were again raised this week, and 
at the close were substantially as follows: 


_best or short soft winter wheat patent, 


98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$12@12.70; standard or regular patents, 
$11.35@11.70; straight patent, $11@ 
11.20; first clears, $8.50@9. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet 
at the following prices: spring wheat 


patent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at Nash- © 


ville, $13.80@14.50; hard winter patent, 
$13@13.50. 

Cold weather has improved demand for 
millfeed, and prices are decidedly firm- 
er, as follows: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $42@48; standard middlings, $53 
@55. 

Mills have been depending upon the 
Grain Corporation for supplies of wheat 
from Chicago, with No. 2 red selling at 
$2.45, f.o.b. Ohio River points. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week 0 139,034 
Last week 118,238 65.8 
Year ago 119,996 69.9 
Two years ago 118,816 77.5 
Three years ago... 95,327 65.1 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Dec. 13 

42,100 
626,000 
14,000 
394,000 


Flour, 
Wheat, bus 
Corn, bus 
Oats, bus 


31,500 
308,300 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Demand for corn meal is quiet at un- 
changed prices, as follows: bolted meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $3.40@3.50; unbolted, $3.30@ 
340. Southeastern corn mills, with a 
capacity of 114,000 bus, this week ground 
13,830, or 12.1 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 19,803, or 12.9 per cent, last 
week, 

NOTES 


The Stephensport (Ky.) Flour Mills 
have been sold to R. L. Reed. 


The Bedford (Va.) Roller Mills have 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by A. C. Powell, C. N. Overstreet 
and others. 


E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, has been elected presi- 
dent of the patrol of Al Menah Temple, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. Mr. Kelly 
is one of the distinguished members of 
the Masonic bodies of the South, as well 
as being at the head of the milling indus- 
try of the country. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Sugar Consumption Increase 


Memphis (Tenn.) Bread Co: Bakers 
appear to be producing uninterruptedly. 
The high price of sugar seems to demon- 
Strate that there was enough to 
around, as there usually is—this apply- 
ing to most everything else. There is no 
doubt that the sugar supply is going to 
require some curtailment in its use the 
coming year. People are buying $1.50 
@2 per lb candy, soft drinks made of 
sugar, water and artificial flavors, and 
those who heve been able to participate 
in the high wages and big profits of the 
time are going to indulge their sweet 
tooth so long as the condition exists, un- 
less there is some restriction put upon 
the amount of sugar candy manufactur- 
ers can have. The same thing should ap- 
ply to the soft drink business. Bread is 

ing wholesaled at 8c and 19c, being 
scaled at 17 oz and 26 oz in dough. Our 


Dec. 6° 


4 


impression is that there are ee 
flour stocks in Memphis, and t bak- 
ers have been stocking up for quite a 
time ahead. 


Ample Supply of Sugar 

C. O.. Zimmerman, secretary-treasurer 
Zimmerman Baking Co. Colorado 
Springs, Colo: The bakers in this locality 
have not suffered at all for want of sug- 
ar. There was a short time when our 
stocks were very low, but we seem to 
be able to buy enough for our needs 
at this time. Beet sugar is selling for 
$12.04, but there is no cane on the mar- 
ket. As to bread prices and weights, we 
are selling a 12-0z loaf at 8c wholesale 
and 10c retail, and our larger loaf, which 
weighs 21 oz, for 12c wholesale and lic 
retail. All bakers seem to be well sup- 
plied with flour; most of them are booked 
for 60 days. 








W. C. Gould 

Mr. Gould is sales-manager of the 
Theobald Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
He was in the employ of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co., or its predecessor, 
the Commercial Milling Co., for 14 years. 
Much of this time was spent working 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania 


territory, and the last two years with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, working the 
Pittsburgh district exclusively. After 
leaving the Cleveland Milling Co., and 
before accepting his present position, he 
was connected for a time with the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., and 
the Paul E. Kroehle Co., brokers, at 
Cleveland. 





Sugar a Big Factor 

Richmond Baking Co., Richmond, Ind: 
The sugar shortage has had a _ very 
marked effect upon the small baker in 
our part of the country, forcing him to 
withdraw a number of his handmade 
sugar pieces. 

Some of the larger bakers have been 
more fortunate, however, in securing 
shipments of sugar, and have been able 
to maintain a fairly representative line, 
although at an advanced price. 

Sugar is bringing 1114@20c in our lo- 
cality. Shipments from New Orleans are 
being made on the basis of 1714@18c, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

No beet sugar is being released at the 

present time, pending the decision on 
the part of the government as to what 
shall be a fair price for sugars, 
_ Flour stocks are large, and there is a 
strong disposition on the part of the 
baker to buy all he can afford to have, 
for 60 days’ shipment, as he expects 
higher prices after Jan. 1. 





British Sugar Production 
Sir Herbert Matthews, secretary of the 
central chamber of agriculture, has writ- 
ten to the British press as follows: 
If there were only one sugar beet fac- 


.tory available for British enterprise in 


this country this year, dealing with, say, 
1.000 tons of sugar beetroots per day 
during the winter campaign, it would be 
possible to invite British farmers to de- 
vote 10.000 acres of their land to this 
crop. Such an acreage would yield at 
least 100,000 tons of topped and washed 
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roots, from which not less than 12,000 
tons of sugar would be produced. 

This quantity would supply the require- 
ments of 1,000,000 people in the Unite 
Kingdom for one year, based upon th 
war ration fixed by the ministry of food 
In addition, the by-products, namely, 
dried slices and molasses, would amoun! 
to about 8,000 tons, a valuable feeding 
stuff for dairy cows, which, according t: 
important American tests, materially in 
creases the yield of milk. There woul 
also be 75,000 tons of tops and leaves 
which are also a valuable feedingstuff 
Moreover, £500,000 would go into th 
pockets of the British people for labo 
and materials in connection with the pro- 
duction and distribution of the sugar, 
and many subsidiary industries would b« 
stimulated or called into being. 

Britain is the only large consuming 
country which depends entirely upon 
sugar not produced at home. The sugar 
supply of the United Kingdom is ex- 
tremely precarious. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Purity,”’ with picture of a lily; No. 114,- 
569. Owner, Purity Oats Co., Davenport and 
Keokuk, Iowa. Used on cream meal, white 
samp, pearl hominy and muffin meal or corn 
bread flour. 

‘“‘Negro-Kids Roastets”’; No. 114,837, Own- 
er, Lee E,. Du Bois, Houston, Texas. Used 
on a breakfast cereal made from rice and 
powdered skim milk. 

“Milky Way,” with picture of; No. 115,044. 
Owner, J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago. Used 
on cattle food, particularly for milk- 
producing animals and their young. 

“Donmeyer’s Best’; No. 122,157. Owner, 
Donmeyer-Gardner Co., Peoria, IIl. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“It’s a Bird—Blackboard—Boy”; No. 120,- 
620. Owner, Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 
Philadelphia. Used on self-rising wheat 
flour, 

“Invicta,” Seal; No. 121,640. Owner, Ran- 
dall-McLoughlin Co., Seattle, Wash. Used 
on stock food, poultry foods and dog foods. 

“Mid-West”; No. 122,223. Owner, Mid- 
West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“vV"; No. 122,452. 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
and poultry feed. 

“NC-4"; No. 122,537. 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 
flour. 

“Stage Coach,” with picture of; No. 122,- 
543. Owner, Ottawa Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Ottawa, Kansas, Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Dahlia,” with picture of; No. 122,549. 
Owner, Jacob Rosenstein, New York. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Kentucky Maid,” with picture of a maid; 
No. 122,562. Owner, Wathen Milling Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

“Panadero,”” (EI) disclaimed in diamond; 
No. 119,569. Owner, George H. McFadden & 
Bro., Philadelphia and New York, Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Pullman,” and picture of; No. 119,654. 
Owner, the “John R.”’ Mills Co., Turon, Kan- 
sas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Powder River’; No. 119,663. Owner, 
Miles City (Mont.) Milling & Blevator Co. 
Used on self-rising pancake flour. 

“Red-H”’; No, 112,301. Owner, H. L. Hal- 
liday Milling Co., Cairo, Ill, Used on horse 
and mule feed. 

“Mohawk,” and figure-of Indian queen 
No. 120,006. Owner, Independent Starch Co., 
New York, Used on corn starch, 

“Statesman,” with portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt; No. 120,849. Owner, Reno Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Snow Crust’; No. 115,518. Owner, Bar- 
ber Milling Co., Minneapolis. Used on wheat 
flour. 

Mlil building; No. 120,925. Owner, Roa- 
noke City Mills, Inc., Roanoke, Va. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Ramo”; No. 121,988. Owner, 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. Used on flour. 

“Ovencraft,’’ with picture of a baker; No. 
122,026. Owner, Robinson Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Betty Jane,’’ with picture of; No. 122,027. 
Owner, Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Una Voce,” in design; No. 122,411. Own 
er, Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8S. D 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Rizona”’; No. 122,448. Owner, John M 
Root, Minneapolis. Used on cereal break 
fast food. 

“Altarose’”; No. 122,550. Owner, Ric¢ 
Cereal Co., New Haven, Ind. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Abor’; No. 102,075. 
sterling, Jamesburg, N. J. 
corn and rye. 

“Paradise Farm’’; No. 103,777. Owner 
Gould, Wells & Blackburn Co., Madison, Wis 
Used on wheat flour, corn starch and cerea 
foods, 

“Help him grow to it!" with figure of a 
pig; No. 177,555. Owner, Blatchford Cali 
Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill. Used on com 
pound ground feed. 

“American’s Best,”’ with picture of a ship 
No. 120,926. Owner, Roanoke City Mills 
Roanoke, Va. Used on self-rising wheat 
flour. 

“Pul-Mor’; No. 121,531. Owner, Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., Greenfield, Wis. Used 
on stock feed made from corn, oats, shorts, 
and flax-plant refuse, 

“Ultramares’’; No. 124,318. Owner, Ultra- 
mares Corporation, New York. Used on flour. 


Owner, Voigt Milling 
Used on stock 


Owner, Goerz Flour 
Used on wheat 


Omaha 


Owner, Hans Foer 
Used on wheat 
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CHICAGO, DEC, 13 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


lots, 


$15.00 @15.15 


MerchantB ..ceccccsceveesesns 
Spring patent, jute ..........+- 14.65 @15.25 
Spring straights, DOO 5 6-4 es eens 13.40@14.00 
Spring clears, jute ...-++++-+.--+- 9.50@10.00 


Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 8.00@ 8.40 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 14.65@14.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... $12.20@12.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 11.25 @11.65 
Clear, southern, jute 8.90@ 9.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $14.25 @14.65 
Patent, 95 per cent .....+seeeee 13.30 @14.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 9.40@10.00 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. ...$8.20@8.60 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........- 7.90 @8.20 
WHEAT—Spring wheat higher, with good 
Winters firm, and offerings of all 


demand. 
Range for week, with com- 


wheats light. 
parisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 hard....260@264 245 @260 227@229% 
2 hard....250@265 243 @260 226@226% 
1 red ..cscsece Bs ee pepege @248 233@234 
2 red ssace 245@246 287% @246 229@232 
1 nor, 8...310@335 315 @820 227@231 
2 nor, s...812@3825 295 @3815 225@227 
1 dk nor..320@345 315 @320 ...@231 


CORN—Offerings liberal. Industries mod- 
erate buyers. Market closed firm on Satur- 
day. Corn is grading well. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 


6 mix...135 @137% 136 @139 125@135 
5 mix...185 @144 185 @140 127@145 
4 mix...188 @144%138 @143 131@143 
3 mix...142 @146 141 @162 136@145 
6 yel....185 @137 135 @137 125@142 
5 yel....188% @144 1387 @142% 128@140% 
4 yel....140 @155 140 @153 132@148 
3 yel....144 @154 145% @156% 138@152 


38 white.143 @161 142 @145% 136@142 
OATS—Demand active on shipping ac- 
count. Premiums are 2@5%c over Decem- 
ber for No. 3 white, the latter for 36-lb test, 
and No. 2 white 4%@5%c over. Offerings 
light. The range: 
This week 


Last week Last year 


No. 4 wh 77% @80% 75%@79% 709 @74% 
No.3 wh 78 @84 74% @81% 72% @75% 
StandarG 2.0: @svice .c8ss@Goece. 32 Oe 
No. 2 wh 81 @84 77% @82 73% @75% 
No. l wh 82 @84 79 @S8s2 seve QGeice 
RYE—Demand good, Offerings light. 


Shorts free buyers. Export business re- 
stricted by low rates of foreign exchange. 
No. 2 sold Saturday at $1.59% @1.60, or Ic 
over December, and 7c under May; No. 3 
at $1.57%; December closed at $1.60% bid; 
May, $1.68%. 
BARLEY—Maltsters were active buyers, 
and prices advanced under light offerings. 
Poor to fancy ranged $1.40@1.67. December 
closed Saturday at $1.59%; May, $1.50%. 
CORN GOODS—Trade moderate. Corn 
flour, $3.55@3.60 per 100 Ibs; granulated 
hominy, $3.55@3.65; pearl hominy, $3.55@ 
3.70,—in car lots. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
“ 7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1 


919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 252 242 203 162 
Wheat, bus.... 409 2,000 446 1,332 
Corn, bus...... 1,612 2,266 685 612 
Oats, bus...... 1,129 2,852 685 612 
Rye, bus....... 68 117 164 11 
Barley, bus.... 184 386 154 113 





DULUTH, DEC, 13 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
VOmally.. PACOEE oo iso cee es ee cess $.....@14.10 


Bakers patent .........eseeee08 «oe» @13.85 
First clear, jute ........eee0e0. 9.50@10.00 
Second clear, jute .........+0+. 7.00@ 7.50 
No, 2 semolina .......--ses+00% 12.75 @13.00 
Durum patent .......-0.eeseeeee 12.50 @12.75 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


WG, DG Rabo Ae Wi eickccsdneceoets $4.40 
PRO WENO HO .8 ays eo th edstdscctpcence 4.70 
NG. FG TPS eo rsevensccs Cnvanccscces 3.40 
We BPO Cass aon. ow ocd 0hi eee tewaees< 3.95 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 
Dec. 13..30,695 Dec. 14..26,585 Dec. 15..36,985 
Dec. 6..30,990 Dec. 7..33,355 Dec. 8.. 
Nov. 29.29,630 Nov. 30.27,230 Dec. 1.. 
Nov. 22.27,955 Nov. 23.21,340 Nov. 24.41,660 
WHEAT—Receipts limited. Scarcity of 
spring. offerings quite pronounced, with trade 
in it negligible. Anything available for sale 
brought good prices. A few cars No. 3 sold 
early at $3.05@3.10, and No. 5 ranged $2.70 
@2.75. Today some No, 4 was picked up at 
$2.90@3,.05. Scattered cars of durum were 


mainly picked up by the mill. Prices con- 
tinue firm. Daily supply on tables was 
meager, Top grades moved readily; poorer 
stuff dragging and slower to dispose of. 
Elevator business was dull. Shipping op- 


erations were not important. Stocks in- 
creased moderately. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 13, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 

omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
-- Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 











bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor | 
1, 2 nor 38 3,610 3829 6 1,628 878 
2 dak nor } 
3 dk nor ?} 
3 nor j 17 92 14 8 63 26 
All other 

spring... 280 875 97 4 201 14 
1 am dur} : 
1,2 dur jf 428 1,489 62 10 472 19 
All other 

durum ..1,794 1,234 261 28 91 51 
Winter ... 8 932 18 8 187 12 
Mixed ..... 2 be - 47 677 95 

Totals ...2,567 8,232 771 111 3,219 695 


CLOSING PRICES, STOCKS AND 

MOVEMENT . 

Closing coarse grain prices, 
cents per bushel: 


on track, in 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 6 ..... 77% @79% 159% 118@146 
Dec, 8 ..... 76% @79% 160% 118 @146 
ie were 78% @81 163% 118@146 
Dec. 16 ..... 79 @81% 164 118 @146 
Dec, 11 ..... 77% @80% 160% 118 @146 
Oe. 13 2205. 77% @80% 160% 118 @146 
Bee. 18 26.8 77% @80% 164% 118@146 
Dec. 14, 1918 ....@69% 156% 83@ 95 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-— Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
GOte. csiccie 338 189 12 oe 3 10 
Rye .8,121 409 47 ee ee at 
Barley .... 27 676 113 4 77 4 
Flaxseed .. 82 2388 111 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 -1919 1918 1917 
Spring 30 2,649 664 14 2,134 6571 
Durum .... 94 1,422 264 11 188 142 
Winter .... 18 243 23 6 116 17 

Totals ... 142 4,314 961 31 2,43 730 
Gate ceviiss 4 67 2 22 ee 3 
RIO saviors 157 216 25 os oe 6 
Barley .... 2 207 52 49 17 68 
Flaxseed .. 14 185 38 33 411 249 


FLAXSEED—Opening firmness was fol- 
lowed by a drastic break. Decline ran 45 
@49c before any effort was made to check 
it. Pending resolution to make No. 2 flax- 
seed applicable at a discount under No. 1 
apparently induced holders to let go to avoid 
taking delivery. Operators seemed more 
disposed to come in, but found slow offer- 
ings and were compelled to increase bids, 
forcing substantial. recoveries. At the close 
the new and old May future showed loss of 
but 8@5c, December standing 37c under 
final figure of Dec. 6. Cash basis easier; 
spot now December price to 8c over; to 
arrive, December figure to 3c over that de- 
livery. Receipts and business small. Stocks 
decreasing. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— -——C lose, 
Opening Dec. 14 
Dec.8 High Low Dec. 13 1918 

Dec, .. $5.37 $5.38 $4.92 $5.00 $3.48% 
SOE. 0:6 des cove baad deers 3.50 

May .. 4.85 4.85 4.34 4.77 3.51% 
Close 

New contracts— Dec. 13 
Dec.8 High Low 1919 
December ....$.... $5.36 $4.92 $5.00 
January ...... dees Soue see 6 4,90 
February ..... «+; éuae eons 4.85 
May...2ccccases 4.80 4.84 4.31 4.77 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 13 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $14.80@15.05 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 13.40@13.80 
First clear, cotton ............. 10.00 @10.20 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 8.90@ 9.00 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.20@ 8.40 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.75@ 7.55 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 13.50 @14.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... sees @ 3.76 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton...... 3.65@ 3.70 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... sense @ 3.65 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$44.50@45; standard fine middlings, $46@ 


46.50; rye feed, $45; flour middlings, $51@ 
52; ofl meal, $81.50@82.50; hominy feed, 
$62,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Up 5@l0c. Receipts, 86 cars. 
Demand was good from millers and ship- 
pers, and offerings were absorbed. No. 1 
northern, $3.20@3.30; No. 2, $3.15 @3.25. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@8c early in the 
week, but later fell back 8@5c. Receipts, 
182 cars. Demand was good for choice, but 
low-grades were discounted to sell. No. 3, 
$1.63@1.65; No. 4, $1.46@1.61; feed and re. 
jected, $1.40@1.52. : 

RYE—Advanced 2@3c, then fell back, but 
closed lc up. Demand was good from mill- 
ers and shippers, and choice Wisconsin was 
in excellent demand. Receipts, 182 cars, 


No. 1, $1.62@1.65; No. 2, $1.62@1.65; No. 3, 
$1.56@1.64%. 

CORN—Closed 2@8c off, being strong and 
higher early. Receipts, 53 cars. Demend 
was good for yellow, while white and mixed 
remain at moderate discount. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.45 @1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.41@1.47; No. 3 
mixed, $1.42@1.48; No. 3 white, $1.42@1.47. 

OATS—Market was 2@8c higher early, 


but fell back. Receipts, 249 cars. No. 
white, 81@85c; No. 3 white, 79% @84%c; 
No. 4 white, 78@83%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... 11,200 16,950 26,690 11,600 
Wheat, bus.. 112,560 578,500 87,520 368,100 
Corn, bus.... 365,840 222,440 94,880 14,740 


Oats, bus.... 550,290 1,498,560 286,300 981,000 
Barley, bus.. 285,740 315,780 104,000 146,880 
71,550 141,625 5,400 
Feed, tons... 510 1,560 5,253 2,750 





TOLEDO, DEC. 13 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $10.95@11.10; Kansas, $12.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@48.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 51.00@52.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 54.00 @56.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags......... «see + @84,00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.... .....@12.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 34 cars, 8 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 55 cars, 19 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 22 cars, 13 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
47,600 72,700 40,321 20,070 
68,750 31,250 30,971 15,510 
45,100 205,000 31,292 217,98¢ 








KANSAS CITY, DEC. 13 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, prompt shipment: 


PRROMNE. ccc cccciseadeegeevedenee $13.15 @13.80 
Btraig*nt .crcccccvvcssesccccseer 11.90 @13.25 
Piret ClOar wcccccccccccccsscccs 9.60@10.75 
Second CleAP ....ceccscvccssvess 7.55@ 8.75 

MILLFEED—Bran quotations stronger, 


with considerable inquiry for December and 
January futures. Shorts weaker, with little 
demand. Quotations: bran, $40.60@41.40; 
brown shorts, $44@46; gray shorts, $47@50. 

WHEAT—Quotations on better grades 15 
@i7c higher than last week. Soft wheat 
6c up. Demand for superior grades excel- 
lent. No yellow offered. Cash prices: hard: 
No. 1 $2.70@2.95, medium $2.60@2.86; No. 2 
$2.70@2.95, medium $2.55@2.86; No. 3 $2.70 
@2.92, medium $2.50@2.85; No. 4 $2.68@2.90, 
medium $2.40@2.84. Red: No. 1, $2.52@2.54; 


No. 2, $2.49@2.52; No. 3, $2.46@2.49; No. 4, 
$2.40@ 2.41. 
CORN—Market practically unchanged, 





with white and mixed slightly higher, and 
yellow slightly lower. Demand slow. Con- 
siderable carry-over today. Cash prices: 
white, No. 2 $1.52@1.54, No. 3 $1.47@1.52, 
No. 4 $1.45@1.47, No. 5 $1.40@1.44. Yellow: 
No. 2 $1.52@1.54, No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 
$1.45, No. 5 $1.41. Mixed: No. 2 $1.52@1.54, 
No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 $1.43%, No. 5 $1.40. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus.1,725,300 639,900 1,316,250 531,900 
Corn, bus... 272,500 353,750 115,000 225,000 


Oats, bus.... 122,400 79,900 104,000 64,500 
Rye, bus.... 8,800 6,600 3,300 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 652,500 40,500 26,000 13,000 
Bran, tons.. 1,140 160 3,200 1,600 
Hay, tons... 8,652 9,132 4,656 3,952 
Flour, bbis.. 21,775 13,325 71,825 61,675 





BUFFALO, DEC. 13 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@14.50 
DAMES PAAR 2 oc sccccscsccvees «eee «+ @14,50 
ey ee ey - «+++ @10,50 
GUM MOUE. 10'656's vec ceciseceds «ees »-@14,50 
RIG PUTS WRRE cis acvevisiseccs sees @ 9.10 
eR CATES 6 bids corr cdatee eda ~ese-@ 8.70 
Sacked 
yD Pr er verre rie $.....@46.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@48.00 
ere re eee «ee» @54.50 
Flour middlings ............... «+2» » @57.00 


ee SO, SP TO oie a's eel ccts - «e+ - @64.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 74.00@76.00 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton: ..... @65.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... @ 66.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

WAGED Vo. bctle 0 Ks ba beta ss desenr @76.60 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... .....@79.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ... 4.50@ 4.60 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@30.00 


WHEAT—Practically none offered on 
track, and demand good for all grades. 

CORN—Lower and weak. The decline for 
the week was about 8c. Offerings were only 
fair of the better grades, and receivers were 
anxious to dispose of soft corn, owing to 
weather conditions. Closing: No. 1 yellow, 
No. 2 yellow, $1.55; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.53; No. 4 yellow, $1.49; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.44; No. 6 yellow, $1.37,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—The market advanced 3c, and de- 
clined 2c at the close of the week, demand 
being light. Receipts were only a few cars, 


“patent $11.80@12.60, 


but an increase is expected: Closing: No. 1 
white, 88%c; No. 2 white, 88c; No. 3 white, 
87c; No, 4 white, 86c,—on track, through 
billed, 

BARLEY—No offerings here. 

RYE—No, 2 was quoted at $1.65, on track, 
through billed. 





° ST. LOUIS, DEC. 13 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.50@15.50, 
standard $13.50@14.20, first clear $9.70@10; 
hard winter patent $13.40@14, straight $12.80 
@13.30, first clear $9.40@9.70; soft winter 
straight $11.20@11.70, 
first clear $9.40@9.80. 

MILLFEED—At mill doors, bran $44, mid- 
dlings $53. Otherwise quoted at $44@46 for 
bran, gray shorts $49.50, and brown shorts 
$47. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 251 cars, against 278 
last week. Prices 2@4c higher, and de- 
mand fairly good, Closing prices: No. 1 red, 


$2.51; No. 2 red, $2.48@2.50; No. 3 red, 
$2.41@2,.46; No. 4 red, $2.36; No. 3 hard, 
$2.46. 


CORN—Demand quiet, and prices 2@4c 
lower. Receipts, 387 cars, against 286. 
Closing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.45; No, 4 corn, 
$1.40% @1.51; No. 3 yellow, $1.46; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.42@1.44; No. 5 yellow, $1.39; No. 3 
white, $1.47@1.48; No. 4 white, $1.43@1.44. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal $3.70, cream meal $3.90, 
grits and hominy $4. 

OATS—Receipts, 155 cars, against 152. 
Prices 1@2c higher and demand fair. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 oats, 883@83%c; No. 3 
white, 82% @88c; No. 2 mixed, 81ic. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis.... 100,640 75,365 115,300 71,580 
Wheat, bus... 409,200 552,170 411,120 782,130 


Corn, bus,.... 608,400 525,035 266,850 137,490 
Oats, bus..... 448,000 220,000 358,295 153,890 
Ry6, WOR. pecs vice ~ BOO: sete 





BOSTON, DEC. 18 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$15.25@16.00 


Spring patents, standard ....... 14.50@15.25 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.60@14.75 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.25 @12.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.50@11.25 
Soft winter clears ............+. 10.00@10.75 
Spring frat cleare ..ivsecvscess 9.25@10.00 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with market 
held higher, especially on wheat feeds. 


Spring bran, $49; winter bran, $49.50; mid- 
dlings, $50@54; mixed feed, $52@54; red 
dog, $63.50; second clears, $68; hominy feed, 
$66.90; stock feed, $62; oat hulls, reground, 
$31; cottonseed meal, $78@80,—all in 100’s. 
CORN PRODUCTS—Demand slow, with no 
material change in prices. White corn flour, 
$4.25; white corn meal, $4.25; yellow granu- 


lated corn meal, $4; bolted yellow, $3.95; 
feeding, $3.20@3.25; cracked corn, $3.25@ 
3.30; hominy grits and samp, $4.25; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $5,—all in 
100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand is improving, with 


sales noted at $4.20 for rolled and $4.83 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*96,013 438,630 ...... «ees. 
Wheat, bus.. ..... 567,865 1,054,438 606,165 
Coem, OUR. cs DBOO once stoves ,359 
Oats, bus..... 4,350 42,850 238,892 19,568 
Se Tae oy ee 44,808 2,030 
Barley, bus... ..... «sees. sere 
Millfeed, tons ..... OO = ewes 6 Sew as 


Corn meal, bbls 125 
Oatmeal, cases 6,180 1,200 
Oatmeal, sacks 616 

*Includes 63,988 bbls for export, compared 
with 13,130 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston during the week were 
24,000 bus wheat to Manchester and 1,100 
sacks flour (140 Ibs each). 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 13 


FLOUR—Receipts, 200 bbis, and 7,090,705 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 32,791 sacks to Calais. 





Quotations, per 196 lIbs,- packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ............. $14.25 @15.00 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.00 @13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50 @14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.50@13.00 
Seft winter straight, western... 10.00@10.50 
Soft winter straight, near-by.... 10.00@10.25 
Spring first clear 9.75 @10.25 
Rye flour, white 8.95@ 9.25 
WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


138,546 bus; exports, 577,316; stock, 1,262,148. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6¢ 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—Demand only moderate, but sup- 
plies small and market advanced 2@3c. 
Receipts, 15,686 bus; stock, 17,030. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: old No. 2 





Serr aarti enimranp scene ye omereeere 


yellow, gi.7201. 7 on spot, and new No. 3 
yellow, $1.60@1. 

CORN Pn pgp a but offerings light. 
and market steady in sympathy 
strength of raw exnsertéd. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Gran. yellow meal, fancy. ....$3.90@3.92% 

Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 3.70@3.90 

Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@3.80 

White table meal, fancy ..... ....@3.80 
White corn flour, fancy ........ ....@3.956 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3.60@3.95 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@3.70 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ....@2.60 

MILLFEED—Offerings light and prices 
generally again held higher. Buyers, how- 
ever, were inclined to hold off. Quotations: 
Spring bran ........ $48.50@49.00 
Soft winter bran .... 49.50 @50.00 
Standard middlings .. 50.00 @51.00 
Flour middlings - 58.00@59.00 
Mixed feed .- 52.00@53.00 
Red dog ... - 65.00@66.00 

OATS—Firm and 2c higher under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 74,009 
bus; stock, 195,947. Quotations: 

No, 1 white .......... 90% @91 

No. 2 white ....... 90 @90% 
No. 3 white ............ 89 @89% 
No. 4 white 87 @8&87% 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but prices’ steadily 
maintained. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-1b sacks, $5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.25; patent, 
cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse 
$5.50.- 





NEW YORK, DEC, 13 


FLOUR—Trade, though dull, was ex- 
tremely nervous, especially toward the end 
of the week. Prices were very firm, with 
some general tendency toward advances, put 
buyers seemed undecided as to what to do, 
They have not been following the market, 
and now it looks as though it had gotten 
away from them. The feature of the week 
was the very light purchases by the Grain 
Corporation, these amounting to less than 
60,000 bbis of both straight and clear. Prices 
had a very wide range, and were, approxi- 
mately: spring first patents, $15.10@15.35; 
standard patents, $13.50@14.50; first clears, 
$9.25@10.50; soft winter straights, $10.50@ 
11; hard winter straights, $13@13.75; first 
clears, $9@10.50; rye, $8.50@9,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 155,495 bbis. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 154,000 bus. 

CORN—Market was in a very uncertain 
condition on reports of bad weather, which 
it was thought would check receipts. The 
weakness in foreign exchange had a decided 
influence. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, new, 
$1.69%; No. 3 yellow, new, $1.63%; No. 2 
mixed, new, $1.61%. Receipts, 18,200 bus. 

OATS—In sympathy with corn, were weak, 
both on exchange situation and reported 
efforts of foreign buyers to cancel contracts. 
Quotations were 89@90c, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 28,800 bus. 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 13 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 

cottons: 

Spring first patent 

Hard winter patent 

Soft winter patent 

Spring standard patent 

Hard winter straight 

Soft winter straight (near-by).. 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, standard 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight va G 

MILLFEED—Firmer on the lighter feeds 
and steady on the heavier, with demand only 
moderate. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $48@48.50; soft winter 
bran, $49@49.50; standard middlings, $50@ 
51; flour middlings, $56@57; red dog, $64 
@65; city mills’ bran and middlings, $50 
@51. 

WHEAT—Stronger; demand good, move- 
ment light. Receipts, 285,687 bus; exports, 
354,400; stock, 1,432,025. Prices at which 
sales of week were made: No. 2 red winter, 
$2.38; No. 3, $2.32, $2.32%, $2.33, $2.33%; 
No, 4, $2.31; No. 2 mixed winter, $2.35; No. 
3 mixed winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.32%; No. 4, $2.27%, $2.28; No. 
6, $2.23%, $2.23%; southern red winter, gar- 
licky, by sample, $1.80@2.29. 

CORN—Steady; movement small, demand 
constant. Receipts, 36,578 bus; stock, 30,306. 
Range of new southern for week, $1.40@1.55; 
new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $6.75 

OATS—Up ic; demand fair, movement 
light. Receipts, 25,059 bus; stock, 377,880. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 86%c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 86c. 

RYE—Gained 2c; movement moderate, de- 
mand expanding. Receipts, 68,715 bus; stock, 
39,147. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $1.75 bid; southern bag lots, $1.35@ 
1.60, as to quality. 


$14.75 @15.5 
3.50@14.25 
.00@11.2 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 16 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short pateni, $5-ib cottons 
Standard patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute ~9.25@ 9.40 
Second clear, jute 6.00@ 6.40 

Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Dec. 16), in jute, were: 

Medium semolina $....-@13.20 
Durum flour ..... -+. 11.70@12.20 
CIOBE cocccvvcecvescrsccsccovces crore @ 8,00 


13.40@13.80 


ending Saturday were: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

: 1919 1918 1917" 1916 
Dec, 20.... ...... 445,140 383,225 © 239,790 
Dec. 13.... 361,720 443,260 346,490 329,995 
Dec. 6.... 384,330 449,655 404,606 350,145 
Nov. 29... 442,075 400,225 530,840 368,995 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1918 1917 1916 
Dec. 20.... 9,61 15,675 22,105 
Dec. 13.... 7, 26,475 36,435 
Dec. 6.... x 32,090 81,455 
Nov. 29... 4,500 122, 200 68,015 24,070 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 

Nov. 1.. 63 66,435 261,175 248,920 ee 

Nov. 8.. 63 66,435 246,045 214,505 

Nov. . 62 66,135 253,265 208,625 

Nov. . 62 66,135 276,350 221,760 

Nov. . 62 66,135 249,125 266,395 

Dec. 6.. 60.64,710 209,380 270,210 1, 100 28, ,965 
Dec, . 46 45,520 160,130 220,135 . 18,425 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec, 16), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 16 Year ago 
$42.00@42.50 $28.32@28.40 
Stand, middlings.. 43.50@44.00 30.03@30.24 
Flour middlings... 52.00@53.00 . -@29.81 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 58.00@60.00 29. 19@ 30.08 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* 

No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2’ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... .50@59.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*.... .50@59.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 42.00@43.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. .20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt 10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs* 5@ 8.75 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 Ibs*.... .40@ 7.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 11.10 @11.20 
Graham, standard, bblit 10.90 @11.00 
Rolled oats** +e» @4.47% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 24.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 26.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 37.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 28.00 @35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal* 81.00@82.50 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 

sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


61.00@61.50 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 
No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern > $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring - 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring i 2.13% 
Amber durum 23 2.20% 
Durum 214 2.18% 
Red durum > 2.11% 
Dark hard winter 2 2.20% 
Hard winter a 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter . Y 2.16% 
Red winter 2.21% 2.18% 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 

9. 149@150 77% @79% 159% @160% 128@150 
10. 149@15078 @s0 160% @160% 129@151 
11. 148@150 77% @79% 157% @157% 128@150 
12. 148@149 78% @79% 157% @157% 126@148 
13. 148@149 79% @80% 160% @161% 128@150 
15. 148@150 80% @82 162% @162% 133@155 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Dec. 14 

Dec, 13 Dec. 6 1918 
Wheat, bus ......2,701,350 2,609,460 4,825,890 
Flour, bbis 29,764 23,880 26,846 
Millistuff, tons ... 3,228 5,201 2,303 
Corn, bus 429,300 325,420 218,960 
Oats, bus 204,120 115,320 1,311,200 
Barley, 223,300 176,080 1,173,120 
Rye, 104,520 112,140 1,026,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 107,880 115,000 174,900 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
Dec. 14 

Dec. 6 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 572,000 551,670 720,200 
Flour, bbls 419,609 429,592 527,941 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,082 19,800 16,200 
Corn, bus’. 204,800 190,320 156,600 
Oats, bus 300,440 198,720 1,456,920 
Barley, bus ...... 206,980 269,360 456,330 
Rye, bus 74,360 80,940 96,000 
Flaxseed, bus .... 14,300 5,320 44,880 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 13 


Dec. 13 Dec. 6 _ 
44 442 


No. 
No, 1 northern.. 
No. 2 northern. . 
Others 


Totals 
In 1916 
In 1915 
In 1914 ee | ae 676 17,211 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 14 aie 15 Dec. 16 
> Dec. 13 Dec. 6 1918 a 1916 
Corn ... .29 16 72 
Oats ...4,015 4,181 1,067 2,041 
Barley .. 887 869 1,099 628 
Rye ....6,607 6,613 2,032 621 
Flaxseed. 42 43 61 59 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— Duluth, 

Track Toarr. Track *Dec. *May 
Dec, 9 ...$5.09% 56.07 5.16 , 4.62 
Dec. 10 ... 4.98 4.98 5.07 . 4.37 
Dec. 11 ... 4.87 4.87 4.96 .f 4.46 
Dec. 12 ... 4.92 ; 5.00 97 4.60 
Dec. 13 ... 4.95 ‘ 5.04 ; 4.77 
Dec, 15 ... 4.95 . 5.04 5.00 4.69 

*New. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-——Receipts——, -——In store-—, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 108 175 109 42 51 59 
Duluth 185 38 82 238 111 


Totals.... 122 360 147 124 289 170 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Dec. 
13, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
19 1918 1919 
Minneapolis 2,389 249 
Duluth 2,344 508 
Totals 7 4,733 757 
United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
i - Dec, 13-—————__ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,447 40 373 5 
Boston ..... 1,054 1 333 § 
Buffalo ....15,137 60 1,333 5% 313 
Afloat ....2,220 ase See ° 
Chicago ...16,549 631 4,145 
Detroit 56 22 
Duluth ,567 
Galveston ,..2,357 
Indianapolis. 501 
Kan, City...14,180 
Milwaukee ..2,307 
Minneapolis 7,993 
Y. Orleans... .5,319 
354 
2,959 
Omaha .....4,522 
Peoria 9 
Philadelp’a .1,260 
St. Louis ...2,686 
Toledo 607 
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Totals ...85, 5,084 1,903 14,846 17,249 3,018 
Last yvear.i11°255 2,477 28,731 10,659 6,983 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,166,000 bus; corn, 
272,000; oats, 1,002,000; rye, 55,000; barley, 

66,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec, 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. P.. &. 113 22 50 ss 
100 11 
39 41 
5 
x 


Consolidated ..... 
Ogilvies 5 2 4 
Western 

Grain Growers .. 

Fort William .... 

i eg het teh 

Northwestern vee% 

Port Arthur 

Thunder Bay 

Can. Gov't 

Sask. Co-op. 

Richardson’...... 

Dav. & Smith 


ROC canvsevce. a 776 664 
Year ago 38 2,676 2,224 
Receipts ‘ 27 
Lake shipments.. 3,912 52 630 
Rail shipments... 92 7 a6 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Oats— 
hard No. 1 C. 
northern.. 89: No. 2 C. ‘W...... 
northern.. 1, Da: OOS Messe 
northern.. 


Durum 
Others 


| NAR 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec. 10... 177 522 36 449 312 808 
Dee, 11.i.. 863 463 339 207 1,030 
Dec, 12 ... 307 § 460 175 712 
Dec. 18 ... 57 ‘ 427 183 
Dee. 16 2s 611 218 
Dec, 16 ... 
118 3,217 1,362 4,390 


Totals ..1,992 3,661 





Five hundred Armenian women, em- 
‘ne Nae by the American Red Cross, have 
built 100 miles of stone roads in Meso- 
potamia and reconstructed several steel 
bridges within the past four months to 
facilitate transportation of Red Cross 
supplies, 


December 17, 1919 


Argentine Crops and Exports 
Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 


mated: 
Wheat 
1919..... 14,957,000 
1918..... 16,976,000 
1917..... 17,581,000 
1916..... 16,089,000 
1915..... 16,419,000 
1914..... 15,470,000 
seeee 16,244,000 
16,971,000 
«ees 17,042,000 2,548,000 
1910..... 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 
Year Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1918.. 219,431 170,660 75,783 22,480 
70,224 58,839 31,781 3,996 
172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
166,190 295,849 ‘ 22,534 
145,981 27,675 ’ 23,424 
131,010 176,187 28,212 
156,000 177,000 41,291 
- 192,489 136,057 33, 949 43,333 
++ 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
+ 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
Argentine grain exports, in thousands of 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
61,629 28,830 16,104 
20,402 15,642 36,659 
28,228 5,607 18,683 
113,140 25,192 56,421 
72 173,223 388,658 40,898 
139,451 33,131 24,426 
189,239 40,026 61,410 
190,352 20,290 61,824 
4,928 16,369 35,259 
2 104,727 23,812 25,599 
89,499 34,928 29,049 
67,390 41,558 30,360 
50,262 30,066 9,936 
82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 
*Jan, 1 to Oct. 30, 1919. 
Argentine wheat flour exports, in barrels 
of 196 lbs: 


Flaxseed Oats 
2,300,000 
2,969,000 
2,854,000 
2,525,000 
2,565,000 
2,869,000 
3,087,000 
2,940,000 


1,386,549 
1,299,749 
754,040 
1,396,069 
*Jan. 1 to Oct. 30, 1919. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Dee. 6, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
r-—Output—, --Exports— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...16,184 13,137 851 964 
St. Paul 532 246 cts Se0 
Duluth-Superior 1,040 819 
Outside mills ..10,993 8,948 


Totals .......28,7 49 23,150 


Crushed Under Mill Wall 

R. E. Wardhaugh, head miller of the 
Goodier Flour Mill, Dardanelle, Ark., was 
crushed to death recently by the collapse 
of a wall that failed to withstand the 
pressure of stored grain. He was 75 
years old, and had spent practically his 
entire life in the milling industry. His 
widow lives at Jacksonville, Ill., and has 
two daughters, Miss Edna Wardhaugh, 
Great Falls, Mont., and Miss Florence 
Wardhaugh, Jacksonville, Il. 








Bar Against Cheap Products 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 13.—The 
House has passed a bill, introduced by 
Congressman Fordney, of Michigan, 
chairman of the House ways and means 
committee, which is designed to prevent 
foreign manufacturers from flooding the 
American market with products sold at 
a lower price in the United States than 
in the country of manufacture. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Wheat and Rye Yield Less 
The production of wheat and rye in 
1919 decreased 42,000,000 quintals below 
the yield of 1918 in countries in the 
northern hemisphere, according to a 
statement issued by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, as reported in 
press cables of Nov. 23. These countries, 
it is pointed out, produce about 55 per 
cent of the world’s normal crop. The 
yield of 1918 was 641,000,000 quintals, 
while in 1919 it was 599,000,000. 
The average yield for the previous five 
years was 610,000,000 quintals, so that 
the decrease is considered insignificant. 





Information has been received from 
Cologne that a number of large German 
firms have combined to compete with the 
United States in the production of mo- 
tor-cars. This association is to unify 
manufacture by adopting American 
methods, each factory working to produce 
as large quantities as possible, 
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CHEMISTRY BUREAU’S RESEARCH WORK 





Chief Chemist of United States Department of Agriculture Outlines Work 
of Bureau of Chemistry on Foods, Drugs and Other Products 


Enforcing the federal food and drugs 
act, developing methods in food distribu- 
tion, finding uses for waste products, aid- 
ing industrial development by working 
out technological processes, and report- 
ing the results of chemical research are 
features of the work of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, during the last fiscal year, as 
outlined in the recently published report 
of the chemist and chief of bureau, Dr. 
Carl L. Alsberg. 

Although the staff of the bureau was 
greatly depleted because of the unprece- 
dented demand of the industries for ex- 
perienced chemists, the volume of the 
work and the results accomplished in the 
technological and regulatory activities of 
the bureau compared favorably with pre- 
vious years, says the report. A larger 
number of prosecutions and seizures were 
effected than in any previous year. The 
constructive research work of the bureau 
has not yet returned to normal, because 
it was considered advisable to complete 
certain war problems which will have a 
bearing on peace-time industries, and be- 
cause of the loss of a number of ‘the 
more experienced research chemists. Nev- 
ertheless, the momentum of the bureau’s 
research organization has been sufficient 
to produce a larger number of publica- 
tions than ever before. 


ENFORCING THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 


Slack-filled cans, decomposed eggs, 
fake egg substitutes, butter containing 
excess water, glue sold as edible gelatin, 
olive oil adulterated with cheaper oils, 
frozen oranges, canned tomatoes adul- 
terated with water, “soaked” oysters and 
scallops, cocoa adulterated with cacao 
shells, adulterated and misbranded vine- 
gar, falsely labeled and adulterated stock 
feeds and misbranded medicines were 
among the violations of the federal food 
and drugs act on which 1,052 seizures and 
843 criminal prosecutions, inaugurated 
during the year, were based. Other prod- 
ucts involved in the regulatory activities 
because of adulteration or misbranding, 
or both, were beverages, extracts, flavors, 
candy, coffee, tea, food colors, milk, 
cream, crude drugs, pharmaceutical 
preparations, fruits, jams, jellies, lard, 
meat, poultry, nuts, sirups, spices, vege- 
tables and water. 

Much of the time of the regulatory 
force of the bureau was taken up with 
the prevention of the sale to the consum- 
er of stale or tainted canned salmon. 
This work involved the examination in 
detail of the vast surplus stores of 
canned salmon held by the army before 
they were permitted to be turned back 
into the ordinary channels of trade. 

Of 1,019 cases of all kinds reported to 
the department as terminated in the 
courts during the year, only three were 
decided unfavorably to the government. 
A number of important food-inspection 
decisions were issued. They included 
definitions and standards for soda water 
flavors, soda water, milk and cream, and 
rulings regarding colors in food and 
marking the quantity of food in pack- 
age form. 


IMPROVING FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Progress is reported in the work of the 
bureau on developing better methods for 
handling, packing, shipping and storing 
poultry, eggs and fish in order to reduce 
losses while in the channels of trade from 
producer to consumer, and to bring about 
more economical distribution of these 
perishable products. 

It has been demonstrated that the use 
of 100-lb boxes in place of barrels for 
shipping fresh fish prevents damage and 
loss from the -pressure and bruises to 
which fish in the bottom of barrels are 
subjected. Producers were instructed in 
the packing of fish, the loading of re- 
frigerator cars, and the building and 
equipment of fish freezers. Carload ship- 
ments of fish from Florida to Savannah, 
Louisville, Nashville and Indianapolis 
were supervised. Better methods -for 
handling salmon in order to reduce spoil- 
age from bacterial invasion ure being de- 
veloped. Information on the preserva- 


tion of Pacific Coast sardines by smoking 


has been disseminated. Many experi- 
mental shipments of fish have been made, 
to determine the chief causes of spoilage 
and how to eliminate it. 

Instructions regarding accuracy in the 
commercial grading of eggs have been 
issued. Efficient methods and apparatus 
for candling eggs on a commercial scale 
have been devised. The results of the 
studies on the preservation of eggs by 
cold storage have been published. 
Through co-operation with the Railroad 
Administration there was brought about 
a marked reduction in the breakage of 
eggs during transportation. 


CONSERVING FOODS 


Constructive methods for conserving 
foods from the season of plenty to the 
time of scarcity, and means for prevent- 
ing loss from spoilage, have been de- 
veloped as the result of research and ex- 
perimental work. Special attention was 
given to the development of an industry 
for drying fruits and vegetables, with 
the view of improving the attractiveness 
and the quality of the product. Com- 
mercial methods and machinery for dry- 
ing have been studied. Laboratory in- 
vestigations on an extensive scale were 
undertaken to compare the nutritional 
qualities of dried products with those 
of canned and fresh material. The re- 
sults have been favorable. The drying 
work, on the whole, has been of prac- 
tical assistance in establishing a sound, 
permanent industry. 

Work on the preservation of foods by 
fermentation and brining has been con- 
tinued. Studies are under way to im- 
prove the manufacture of pickles and 
prevent the losses that occur at present 
because of softening of the pickles dur- 
ing storage. Improved methods for the 
manufacture of sauerkraut have been de- 
veloped in co-operation with manufac- 
turers. 

The first complete and critical survey 
of the fat and oil industry of the United 
States was made in co-operation with the 
United States Food Administration, and 
the results, with statistics of the in- 
dustry, have been published. 

For the purpose of conserving sugar, 
a number of substitutes were investigated 
and methods developed for using various 
substitutes in the manufacture of soft 
drinks. A valuable service was rendered 
the soft-drink industry, since many bot- 
tlers who were unable to secure sugar 
were saved from disaster. Some of the 
substitutes proved to have such merit 
that they probably will remain in per- 
manent use. Sugar substitutes for use 
in baking and cooking were also recom- 
mended. 

Quite a different form of food con- 
servation carried on by the bureau was 
the work to prevent dust explosions in 
grain elevators and mills. In the past 
large quantities of grain and flour have 
been destroyed, and many lives lost, from 
disastrous dust explosions. Methods for 
preventing such explosions have been 
worked out. Five thousand six hundred 
plants were visited for the purpose of 
having the safety methods adopted. As 
a result of this work there has been a 
marked reduction in the number of fires 
and explosions. 


FINDING USES FOR WASTE PRODUCTS 


Corn cobs, one of the largest waste by- 
products of farming, may now be util- 
ized as the result of processes which have 
been worked out and patented for the 
preparation from corn cobs of adhesive 
gum and of the rare sugar xylose. Proc- 
esses for converting xylose into sub- 
stances which may be useful commercial- 
ly have been patented and published. 

Cull oranges and lemons not suitable 
because of size, shape or defects for 
shipment as fresh fruit are used for the 
manufacture of many useful foods and 
chemicals. A citrus by-products labora- 
tory operated by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry at Los Angeles, Cal., has worked out 
new methods for the manufacture of 
marmalade, vinegar, candied peel, juice, 
citrate of lime, citric acid and other 
products. As the result of this work a 
profitable citrus by-products industry has 






been established on the Pacific Coast. 
Work is now under way in Florida. 

Work to improve existing methods for 
the manufacture of starch from cull and 
surplus potatoes is under way. Methods 
for the manufacture on a small scale 
of sirup from cull sweet potatoes have 
been published. The curtailment of dis- 
tilling and brewing, together with the 
war-time restrictions placed upon the 
consumption of sugar, seems to have 
stimulated the production of barley sug- 
ar or maltose, as well as that of maltose 
sirup. Since the extension of the uses 
of such material is a matter of some in- 
terest to the producer of barley, prac- 
tical studies on the uses of maltose sirup 
in candy manufacture have been under- 
taken. Preliminary results indicate that 
perhaps large quantities of maltose sirup 
can be employed in this way. 


AIDING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Practical results are reported in work 
to aid in the development of the produc- 
tion of dyes, leather, naval stores, paper, 
fabrics and insecticides in addition to the 
technological work on foods. New proc- 
esses for the manufacture of sensitizing 
dyes have been discovered, and patent 
applications filed. A new dye of great 
value to physicists has been prepared. 
The new method for the production of 
phthalic anhydride, a valuable dye in- 
termediary, is in successful commercial 
use. A new photographic developer has 
been produced, and the process published. 

Results of investigations of the best 
methods for preparing hides and skins 
for the manufacture of leather have been 
published. A bulletin on the care of 
shoes and harness is in preparation. Work 
is under way on the waterproofing of 
leather, on the relative absorption of 
oils and greases by wet and dry leather, 
and on the testing of materials for in- 
creasing water resistance of sole leather. 
Specifications for leathers for various 
purposes have been prepared. 

Reports on the production of naval 
stores, including gum rosin and gum tur- 
pentine, wood rosin and wood turpentine, 
have been published. Specifications on 
the properties, the sampling and the lab- 
oratory examination of turpentine have 
been prepared. The study of the water- 
proofing, mildewproofing and fireproofing 
of fabrics for farm use has been con- 
tinued. 

Equipment to produce insecticides and 
fungicides on a semi-commercial scale 
has been secured, in order that manufac- 
turing processes may be improved and 
that new types of useful insecticides and 
fungicides may be devised. Methods for 
the manufacture of calcium arsenate 
have been published. 

The report of the chemist also mentions 
many scientific investigations relating to 
drugs, food nutrition and methods of 
analysis. The results of research, in so 
far as completed, have been published in 
various technical journals. 





Grain Weights in 1919 


Wasnineton, D. C., Dec, 13.—Figures 
made public by the crop-reporting spe- 
cialists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate how plant diseases, ad- 
verse weather conditions, and the like re- 
duce crop yields to a greater degree than 
is shown in bushels or other units of 
measure, Wheat of the 1919 crop has an 
average weight per measured bushel of 
55.5, which is 4.5 lbs below the standard 
weight. This is the lowest weight since 
1904. The average weight per bushel of 
oats of the 1919 crop is 31.1 Ibs, nearly 
a pound below the standard of 32 lbs, 
and the lowest since 1908. Barley aver- 
ages 45.2 lbs instead of 48, the stand- 
ard. The only other time during the 
past 10 years when the average weight 
of a measured bushel of barley was so 
low was 1916. 

The bulk of these three crops was har- 
vested at about the same time and all of 
them were affected by diseases and, in 
many sections, by excess moisture and 
other adverse conditions. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





The final official forecast of India’s 
jute crop for the current season places 
the yield at 8,486,200 bales of 400 Ibs 
each, or 896,000 bales more than were 
grown last season. Despite this favorable 
crop report, however, high prices in Cal- 
cutta are said to be maintained, 
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REPORT ON FOREIGN TRADE 


Bureau of Commerce Optimistic Concerning 
Future, but Warns That Credit Arrange- 
ments Must Be Perfected 


Wasnincoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—An op- 
timistic. view of the American foreign 
trade situation is presented in the an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Europe wants 
American goods, the report states, but 
it will be necessary to institute proper 
foreign credit arrangements if the pres- 
ent flow of American commodities abroad 
is to continue. 

“Europe is still experiencing an acute 
shortage of food, raw materials, and all 
kinds of manufactured goods,” the re- 
port says. “Lacking imports to balance 
our exports, the pertinent question is 
the extent to which we can safely take 
future promises to pay. Whatever one’s 
views about, the gees nature of the 
peace setlement, all may readily see and 
agree that foreign credit arrangements 
are being delayed awaiting a more sta- 
bilized condition. Unless certain reason- 
ably adequate credits are soon made to 
foreign countries, our exports may be 
expected to fall off on account of de- 
preciated foreign exchange. 

“It is easy to magnify or minimize un- 
duly the real significance of our trade 
gains. The observer who ignores the 
changing value of the dollar and leaves 
out of consideration the unusual demand 
and the lack of competition may conclude 
that the gain is much more substantial 
than it really is. On the other hand, 
there is no lack of writers who argue that 
the whole apparent gain is_ illusory. 
They emphasize the peculiar advantages 
that have been enjoyed by our exporters, 
without allowing for the serious difficul- 
ties that have had to be overcome. 

“Our trade has unquestionably been re- 
tarded by lack of shipping, by the trade 
restrictions that still persist, and, above 
all, by inadequate means of financing 
trade. The real situation is midway be- 
tween these two extremes. The gain in 
value of exports in 1919 over 1918 was 
not due solely to an advance in prices, 
even though there was little or no gain 
in quantity. It is due more to a change 
in the class of goods exported. For in- 
stance, we shipped 4,500,000 tons less of 
coal in 1919, but we shipped 5,000,000 
tons more of wheat, cotton, meat and mis- 
cellaneous goods. This substitution of a 
higher class of goods has had much to do 
with the gain in value of exports. 

“American export firms should realize 
that now is the time to lay foundations 
for permanent foreign trade. At this 
time, when the pulse of foreign business 
conditions is uncertain and subject to 
rapid changes, policy must be formu- 
lated on the basis of most recent and au- 
thentic information. World trade ad- 
justment is going on. It is often dif- 
ficult, however, to distinguish real de- 
velopments from unfounded rumors. 
Many ambitious projects have little be- 
hind them. American firms should test 
every proposition for trade development 
very carefully. 

“The character of our foreign business 
today will determine our opportunities of 
tomorrow. If American exports are made 
to assist in restoring essential produc- 
tion abroad and lead to sound world 
economic conditions, the resulting secur- 
ity will enable trade to then go ahead 
with confidence. The United States is 
at present the world’s principal pro- 
ducer. It is especially important that we 
face the general question of our export 
trade in a farsighted business manner. 
We have a big stake in the stability of 
world economic conditions. Our future 
as an exporting nation depends to a large 
degree upon our policy in the immediate 
crisis.” 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





Edge Bill Passed by Senate 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Final action by Congress on 
the Edge bill, authorizing the formation 
of corporations to finance American ex- 
port trade, was taken today in the adop- 
tion of the conference report by the Sen- 
ate. The measure now goes to the White 
House. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


A large production of liquid indigo is 
expected in China this year. 
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BOOK-PATHS TO CHINA 


To attempt more than a brief “book- 
travelogue” over the field of Chinese lit- 
erature, within the space of a column or 
two, would be, to adapt the Chinese 
proverb, like “dragging the lake for the 
moon in the water.” If all the books 
written about China in the English lan- 

alone were to be listed, the re- 
sultiny ng compendium would resemble a 
‘seed catalogue, so great is their number, 
Yet how few are the readers of English 
whose knowledge of China or the Chinese 
extends beyond the laundry or the chop- 
suey house. 

The “Chink” laundry is on the wane in 
these days, most of the former proprie- 
tors having become wealthy capitalists or 
having returned to China to walk in tran- 
quility over the remaining space of years 
leading into the Vale of Longevity; but 
chop suey flourishes. With the authority 
of Charles Lamb’s roast pig for a prece- 
dent, why not a chop-suey propaganda 
with the notion of making it serve as a 
bait to induce the reader into mounting 
a new book-hobby? 

He who eats should know why he eats 
and what; and to know the why and what 
of chop suey needs much explaining. 
This steaming dish of mysteries reaches 
backward into the very roots of Chinese 
civilization, although it is not, in truth, 
an exact derivative from the oriental 
menu; and he whose curiosity concern- 
ing it extends no further than his gullet, 
misses one of the many easy, open roads 
leading into a land rich in wonders. 

Suey is finely chopped and of many 
ingredients, subtle and traditional, ac- 
cording to the Chinese character; fine- 
cut also are John Chinaman’s business 
ethics, his philosophies, his tobacco, his 
social conventions and his politics. It 
is politically that the American interest 
in China of the present day is strongest, 
but this interest comes far from being 
an adequate understanding, for there is 
too great a contrast between the chop- 
suey status of Chinese politics and the 
coarse, frank, blood-dripping beefsteak 
brand of America. 

China had practically no political lit- 
erature prior to the revolution of 1911, 
and the great mass of it that has sprung 
into ideographs since then is confused 
and incoherent to the western ear; fur- 
thermore, the Chinese have not yet be- 
come their own spokesmen to the Occi- 
dent, and most of the interpretations of 
Chinese politics that are available to the 
English reader are the products of for- 
eign observers. Many of these are tinged 
with prejudices and misinformation, but 
through judicious selection some of them 
can be made to yield an approximation 
of the truth. 

Books on China that are now coming 
from the publishers, and those which 
have appeared in recent years, are prin- 
cipally concerned with business and pol- 
ities. “Democracy and the Eastern Ques- 
tion” is a recent volume by Thomas F. 
Millard, a veteran newspaper editor of 
the Far East, who, like most of the long- 
time residents in China, wears about him 
a thick cloak of pessimism. His observa- 
tions, however, are those of a keen and 
experienced publicist. 

Putnam Weale, an Englishman who 
has written many valuable works on 
China, has a 1919 book entitled “The 
Truth About China and Japan.” His 
“Reshaping of the Far East,” published 
several years ago, also is a masterly 
work, and “Indiscreet Letters from . Pe- 
king,” his personal reminiscences of the 
Boxer rebellion, is likely to remain one 
of the classic interpretations of that pe- 
riod. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith, a missionary, has 
written a recent two-volume treatise on 
“China in Convulsion,” and among the 
current year’s offerings from the pub- 
lishers are H. M. Hyndman’s “The 
Awakening of Asia,” E. T. C. Werner’s 
“China of the Chinese,” and S. G. 
Cheng’s “Modern China.” The latter is 


one of few interpretations of modern 
Chinese affairs, by a Chinese, that are 
available to the English reader. 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, former American 
minister to China, is the author of a 
book, published in 1911, entitled “In- 
tellectual and Political Currents in the 
Far East.” This work is recognized as 
an’ authority on Chinese political affairs. 

Another great authority on history and 
politics is J. O. P. Bland, whose “Recent 
Events and Present Policies,” published 
in 1917, is capable of shedding much il- 
lumination upon current events. Weale’s 
“The Fight for the Republic of China,” 
bearing the same date of publication, is 
another valuable book on the stormy 
course of the ancient empire’s experi- 
ment in democratic government. 

A good, recent general work on China’s 
social and political progress is the late 
Bishop James W. Bashford’s “China, an 
Interpretation,” published in 1916. It 
contains a valuable bibliography, and a 
revised edition has just been announced. 

Publishers in this country and in Eng- 
land have evidenced a strong interest of 
late in translations of Chinese poetry. 
Among recent offerings of this sort are 
Arthur Waley’s “170 Chinese Poems,” W. 
J. B. Fletcher’s “More Gems of Chinese 
Poetry,” Helen Waddell’s “Lyrics from 
the Chinese,” and L., Cranmer-Byng’s “A 
Feast of Lanterns.” Older standard 
translations are “The Poetry of the Chi- 
nese,” by J. F. Davis; “Chinese Poetry in 
English Verse,” by H. A. Giles; “Can- 
tonese Love Songs,” by Cecil Clementi; 
“Chinese Poems,” by Charles Budd; “A 
Book of Chinese Poetry,” by C. F. R- 
Allen; “Chinese Classics,” by James 
Legge; “Chinese Poems,” by D. C. Stent; 
and “Chinese Legends and Lyrics,” by 
W. A. P. Martin. 

It is impossible, however, to appreciate 
Chinese poetry, even in the translation, 
without some knowledge of Chinese cus- 
toms, history and philosophy. Neither 
can justice be done to anything oriental 
by applying western standards only. For 
this reason, he who has ridden the hobby- 
horse of Chinese books thus far will find 
it both necessary and interesting to ride 
farther into what should become a more 
and more fascinating literary canter. 

The literature of recent years, how- 
ever, has not been much concerned with 
Chinese life and thought, and old books 
must be consulted principally for this 
material. Fragments of it, some of them 
showing a keen grasp and understanding 
of Chinese psychology and convention, 
are to be found in current fiction; in 
fact, fiction with Chinese setting and at- 
mosphere has been notably prevalent 
within recent years and in the months 
that have passed since the great war. 
Two noteworthy novels of the year, Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer’s “Java Head,” and 
“The Chinese Puzzle,” by Marian Bower 
and Leon M. Lion, present scholarly pic- 
tures of Chinese character. There has 
been an epidemic of short stories, some 
by authors showing evidence of real 
knowledge of China, and others with ro- 
mantic inaccuracies. Other fiction with 
Chinese atmosphere includes: Jeremy 
Lane’s “Yellow Men Sleep,” Edith Wher- 
ry’s “A Wanderer on a Thousand Hills” 
and “The Red Lantern,” A. H. Fitch’s 
“The Breath of the Dragon,” and, most 
valuable of all as a sympathetic picture 
of the better-class Chinese home life, 
Elizabeth Cooper’s “My Lady of the 
Chinese Courtyard.” 

The following books are recommended, 
among the hundreds that might be men- 
tioned, as particularly valuable in the 
fields indicated: 4 

History—*“China Under the Empress 
Dowager,” and “Annals and Memoirs of 
the Court at Peking,” by J. O. P. Bland; 
“The Ancient History of China,” by 
Friedrich Hirth; “China, Her History, 
Diplomacy and “Commerce,” by E. H. 
Parker; “The History of China,” by J. A. 
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MacGowan; and “A, Sketch of Chinese 
History,” by Dr. F. L. H. Pott. 

Religion. — “Handbook of Chinese 
Buddhism,” by E. H. Eitel; “The Relig- 
ious System of China,” by J. J. M. 
Groot; “The O riginal Religion of China,” 

John Ross; “The Three Reli 

hina,” by W. E. Soothill; and “History 
of the Development of Religion in 
China,” by W. J. Clennell. 

Manners and Customs,—“Two Years in 
the Forbidden City,” by Princess der 
Ling (Mrs. Thaddeus C. White); “Chi- 
nese Characteristics” and “Village Life 
in China,” by Dr. A. H. Smith, consid- 
ered by the Chinese to be among the 
most accurate of foreign interpreters of 
their ways of life; “The Chinese at 
Home,” by J. Dyer Ball; “John China- 
man at Home,” by E. J. Hardy; and 
“China,” by John Henry Gray. 

oak —“Laotze, a Great Think- 
er,” by G. G. Alexander; “Chinese Phil- 
osophy,” by Paul Carus; “The Musings 
of a Chinese Mystic—Selections from the 
Philosophy of Chuang Tzu,” by Lionel 
Giles; “The Mind of Mencius” and “A 
Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of 
Confucius,” by Ernst Faber; “Chinese 
Classics,” .by James Legge; “Analects of 
Confucius—Translation and Notes,’ by 
W. E. Soothill; and “The Discourses and 
Sayings of Confucius,” by Ku Hung 
Ming. 

Literature—In addition to the poet- 
ical works referred to above may be men- 
tioned “The Flowery Scroll,” by Sir John 
Bowring; “Chinese Stories,” by R. K. 
Douglas; “Gems of Chinese Literature” 
and “A History of Chinese Literature,” 
by Herbert A. Giles; “Notes on Chinese 
Literature,” by A. Wylie; and “A Collec- 
tion of Chinese Proverbs,” by William 
Scarborough. 


Art.—“Epochs of Chinese and Jap- 
anese Art,” by Ernest Fenollosa; and 
“Chinese Art,” by S. W. Bushell. 

Law.—“China in Law and Commerce,” 
by T. R. Jernigan; “The Guilds of 
China,” by H. B. Morse; and “Transla- 


tions of Recent Chinese Legislation Re- 
lating to Commerce, Railways, and Min- 
ing Enterprises,” by E. T. Williams. 

Education.—“The Education of China,” 
by H. E. King; “Education of the Far 
East,” by C. F. Thwing; “The Education- 
al Conquest of the Far East,” by Robert 
Lewis; and “Chinese Education,” by Yen 
Lin-ho. 

Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 
—“Farmers of Forty Centuries,” by F. 
H. King, an exhaustive work on Chinese 
agriculture; “The Changing Chinese,” by 
E. A. Ross; “Recent Developments in 
China,” by G. H. Blakeslee; “Foreign 
Financial Control in China,” by T. W. 
Overlach; and “A Descriptive Sociology 
of the Chinese,” by E. T. C. Werner. 

It is so easy, by modern mechanical 
means, to conjure up the remotest por- 
tions of the world to gratify the whim of 
a moment, that travel-books on the 
Orient have ceased to find a great mar- 
ket. Ever since Marco Polo—and no 
discussion of books on China would be 
adequate without mention of his “Travy- 
els”—reminiscences and notes have been 
flowing from the pens of visitors to 
Cathay, until the record of their words 
has become a mighty library. Much of 
this mass is of negligible worth, although 
there are many of the older works that 
have become classics, and others that can 
still claim interest as curiosities. One of 
these works that retains a permanent 
value is the Abbe Huc’s “Travels in Tar- 
tary, Thibet and China During the Years 
1844-5-6,” translated by G. W. Hazlitt. 

For the hobby-reader who is thus far 
still mounted on the subject of China, 
the best reference that can be made is 
to the card index of any public library. 
Most of the works heretofore mentioned 
can be obtained through any book-seller. 

Carrott K. Micnener. 





Books Received 
‘Social Studies of the War,’ by Elmer T. 
Clark; George H, Doran Co., New York; 


$1.50 net. 

“The Book of a Naturalist,” by W. H. 
Hudson; George H. Doran Co., New York; 
$3.50 net. 


“Average Americans,” by Theodore Roose- 


velt, Jr.; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$2 net, 
“Karma,” by Lafcadio Hearn; Boni & 


Liveright, New York; $1.25 net. 

“Japanese Fairy Tales,” by Lafcadio 
Hearn; Boni & Liveright, New York; $1.25 
net. 

“Creative Chemistry,” by Edwin E. Slos- 
son; The Century Co., New York; $2.60 net. 
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“Of course, you have made some mis- 
takes in your career.” 

“T decline to admit it,” replied Senator 
Sorghum. “I have a large corps of 
stenographers, clerks and political lieu- 
tenants whose chief business it is to as- 
sume responsibility for any mistakes.” 

—Washington Star. 
* * 

“T hear they have established a home 
for telephone operators,” 

“And what did they name it?” 

“Listen Inn.” 

—Pennsylvania Punch 
7 * 


Bowl. 


Visitor: “What lovely furniture.” 

Johnny: “Yes, I think the man we 
bought it from is sorry now he sold it; 
anyway he’s always calling.” 


-Yale Record, 


* . 

“What do you think of the 
didates ?” 

“Well, the more I think of it the more 
pleased I am that only one of them can 
be elected.” Michigan Gargoyle. 

a 


two can- 


” 


Guest: “Waiter, this steak is 
leather and the knife is dull.” 

Waiter: “You might strop the knife 
on the steak.” Michigan Gargoyle. 

* * 

Father (sternly): 
you put your arm 
last night.” 

Youth: “I suppose 
she struggled, too,” 

Stanford Chaparral. 


. s 


like 


“Young man, I saw 
around my daughter 
how 


you noticed 


Professor Cube Root’s class of geo- 
metrical geniuses was receiving instruc- 
tion. They were first taught that a cir- 
cle was a thing like this—O. Then they 
learned that a straight line was one with- 
out wobbles in it, so — 

“Now, boys,” said Professor Root, “can 
any of you describe to me what a half- 
circle is like? I'll give a penny to the 
boy who gives the best reply.” 

Up shot half a dozen grasping hands. 

“Well, Teddy,” said Professor Root, 
“let’s hear your definition of a half-circle 
first.” 

“Please, sir,” answered Teddy, 
straight line caught bending!” 

—Clippings. 


“it’s a 


* * 

“Didja meetum?” 
Helithrope: “Nope. I never sawum.” 
D: “Well, Helen did. And just think 

what she did when she foundum?” 

H: “Wazzat?” 
D: “She tried to vampum.” 
—Ohio Sun Dial. 

* 


Dorothy: 


* 


Startling statistics, as they appear in 
the leading and misleading periodicals: 

No. 666—Do you know that all the 
sleepers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
if placed end to end, would form a 
daisy chain around the continent of Af- 
rica, and there would be enough left 
over to make toothpicks for the entire 
Swedish army? 

No. 667—In 1918, 70 people died in 
the village of Short Wind, Okla. Gasp 
when we tell you that at that death rate 
there are now three living people in the 
United States. 

No. 668—After questioning the poker 
players of America it was found that 
the annual amount of money won at the 
game exceeds the amount lost by enough 
to supply the Chinese Empire with plat- 
inum chopsticks. 

No. 669—Can you believe that the 
gowns used by the Ziegfeld chorus for 
one year alone would make a pair of 
pajamas for a full-grown man? 

—Harvard Lampoon. 
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“fothe thal peeve ertiving punchally 
to t rand: arriving y 
now, Mr. Slocombe. 

“Yes, sir. Dve bought a parrot.” 

“A parrot? What on pe for? I 
told you to get an alarm clock!” 

“Yes, I did. But after a day or two 
I got used to it, and it didn’t wake me. 
So I got the mai he and now when I A x 
to bed I fix the alarm clock and put t 
parrot’s cage on top of it. When the 
alarm goes off it startles the parrot, and 
what that bird says would wake up any- 
body !” —London Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A professor was taking his evening 
class in English composition. 

“I would like you to consider this sen- 
tence, gentlemen, and tell me how you 
would punctuate it,” he remarked: “A 
lady was passing along the street smiling 
pleasantly.” 

“What about a dash after the lady, 
sir?” came the quick query from one 
member of the class. —Fun, 
” * 


A happy home is one in which Mr. 
Husband will take his tea clear, so that 
Mrs. Wife can feed the lump of sugar 
to Fido. —Washington Star. 

* * 

Lights and noise were taboo, but there 
was some verbal expression of thought in 
undertones. The column was slogging 
forward the night before the attack on 
the St. Mihiel salient. 

“Wonder where we’re bound for now?” 
spoke one doughboy during a momentary 
check. 

“I dunno,” replied a voice in the dark, 
“but I heard an officer say it was Metz.” 

“Huh! Metz?” 

“Sure—and he said the general meant 
to take it if it cost 100,000 lives.” 

Silence for about five seconds; then: 
“Liberal son of a gun, ain’t he?” 

—The Home Sector. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED — MANAGER FOR 250-BBL 
flour mill; state experience and references. 
Address 2767, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

WANTED—ENERGETIC FLOUR MILL MA- 

chinery salesman; state age and experi- 

ence, also salary expected. Address 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 

MINNESOTA MILL MAKING A “FL OUR 

of excellent quality requires the services 

of a high-class flour man, and may be 
able to give you the opportunity you seek; 
replies confidential. Address 2789, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


> 





WANTED—A COMPETENT, SUCCESSFUL 
flour salesman to represent us in state of 
Iowa; must have sufficient experience to 
thoroughly understand selling and be able 
to produce results. Address 2797, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





> 


GROWING MILLING COMPANY HAS 
an opening for flour salesmen of character 
who can grow with the company; prefer 
men between 25 and 85 years of age; flour 
sales experience not absolutely necessary. 
Address 2790, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WE NEED A CRACKERJACK SALESMAN 
for the state of Michigan; a man who is 
acquainted with the trade should round 
up a big volume of business annually with 
our quality flour; liberal salary; state ex- 
perience, salary, etc. Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

WANTED FOR MICHIGAN AND NORTH- 
ern Indiana, also Ohio, first-class flour 
salesmen; must be well acquainted with 
the trade and able to secure business; 
write fully, giving all particulars regard- 
ing past connections and salary expected. 
Address 2775, care Northwestern ~ Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








WANTED—SPECIALTY SALESMAN TO 
introduce a line of pac cereals in 
eastern Canada. Apply, stating experience, 
ere. care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apo 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED BY HIGH- 
grade Wisconsin rye mill of good-sized 
capacity, producing quality flour, to repre- 
sent them in New England territory. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Wisconsin Mill,” 2774, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE ‘SALESMAN 
for the state of lowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able 
to turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2749, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT SALES-MANA- 
ger, who can handle travelling salesmen, 
also market product through brokers; a 
permanent position for the right party; 
established business, manufacturing one of 
the best dairy feeds on the market; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address 2787, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 

An interior Minnesota mill, with 
an established brand, is looking 
for good salesmen in Iowa, Illi- 
nois and eastern Pennsylvania; 
with the right men, will enter 
into a salary and commission 
arrangement. Give full particu- 
lars to 2779, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, BY SPRING WHEAT MILL 


most advantageously located, two experi- 
enced salesmen, one for Ohio and one for 
eastern Pennsylvania territory; prefer 


salesmen with acquaintance in territory; 
give full details in first letter; replies 
treated confidentially. Address 2781, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SECOND MILLER 


We pay $175 a month; it is an. 
eight-hour day proposition; 
1,700-bbl new mill, located at a 
terminal market; we are espe- 
cially interested in getting hold 
of men who have had experience 
in mills of 1,000 bbls or more; 
we are not interested in men 
who have worked in smal! mills 
all their lives and nothing else; 
we are particularly desirous of 
getting in touch with younger 
men,—men from 25 up to 40. 
Address 601, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—TWO HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN 
by Pittsburgh car-lot broker and jobber, 
flour and feed; one to make Johnstown, 
Pa., his headquarters and the other 
Clarksburg, W. Va; prefer man acquaint- 
ed with territories mentioned; none but 
producers need apply; write, giving ex- 
perience, references, etc. Address 2800, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


1,500-bbl spring wheat milling 
company is looking for a young 
man to take charge of its mill 
as superintendent; this is a 
splendid opportunity for a ca- 
pable man; will pay a liberal 
salary, with a possibility of 
working on a_ profit-sharing 
basis later; give experience and 
references in first letter. Ad- 
dress 2771, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE OHIO MILL MANUFACTURING 


high-grade soft winter wheat, plain and 
self-rising, also hard wheat flour, desires 
the undivided services of a first-class flour 
salesman on liberal commission basis in 
each of the following states: Florida, Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, North and South 
ee and Pennsylvania; reference and 


WANTED SECOND MILLER, 
take charge of semi-Diesel engine and do 
the necessary things about “i mill; good 
wages and good ch for t 
to right man. Address 2785, cs care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








STENOGRAPHER, EXPERIENCED IN 
milling, desires position; can furnish best 
of references. Address 2783, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL RYE AND 
cereal miller wants position Jan. 1; best 
of references as to ability furnished. Ad- 
dress “Practical,” 2743, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WHO 
is capable of taking charge from power 
to shipping and producing results you will 
be proud of. Address 699, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


YOUNG ACCOUNTANT, FOR SEVERAL 
years bookkeeper and part of time trav- 
elling auditor for large Kansas milling 
company, wants to make a change. Ad- 
dress 602, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbls capacity; am 28 years old, 
have 12 years’ practical experience as 
miller, can do general repairing and give 
good references; please state full particu- 
lars in first letter. Address 2801, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














ax i EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
age 35, desires position with good Kansas 
mill, salary and expenses, for eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and central New 
York; can take position about Dec. 1. Ad- 
dress 2741, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MILL AC- 
countant; familiar with all office routine 
and gales correspondence; can make 
change Jan. 1, or sooner, if necessary; 
responsible position only; married. Ad- 
dress 2795, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL; 
understand milling both spring and win- 
ter wheat, rye and corn; prefer central 
states; 47 years old, married; give refer- 
ences or come on approval. Address H. 
M., 2776, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—POSITION IN” “MILL ‘OFFICE, 
seven years’ experience as shipping clerk, 
bookkeeper and grain buyer; familiar with 
business in general; Kansas or Missouri 
preferred; references from former em- 
ployer. Address 2784, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 1,000 to 2,000 bbis capacity; 
wide experience in hard and soft wheat 
milling, also corn milling; absolutely guar- 
antee high quality and close yields; high- 
class references; go anywhere. Address 
“Quality,”” 2792, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SUCCESSFUL 
record, forceful sales correspondent, man- 
ager and executive, desires position in 
Minneapolis office; familiar with bakery, 
Jobbing and retail trade conditions; now 
successfully employed outside Minneapolis, 
but desires Minneapolis position account 
owning home in city. Address 2720, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNT- 
ant, thoroughly competent in office rou- 
tine, five years’ experience in mill office 
with full charge of accounting department, 
making out government reports, making 
up payrolls and invoicing; desire a posi- 
tion which has good possibilities for ad- 
vancement. Address “Accountant,” 2770, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 500 to 3,500 bbis capacity, 
by *a first-class miller, 35 years of age, 
experienced in milling soft, hard and 
spring wheat in some of the largest. and 
best mills; am at present operating one 
of the largest mills in the Southwest, but 
desire a change; A-1 references. Address 
2772, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





assistant sales-manager with a mili 
where ability and results wou receive 
proper recognition; can furnish best of 
references from present employers. Ad- 
dress 2796, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 TO 


500 bbis capacity, by young man of ex- 
perience; am able to keep mill in first- 
class running order and get results; am 
at present holding position in 6,000-bbi 
mill; can come on short notice; state 
_ Wages you will pay in first letter; will 
go anywhere that they are right and work 
is steady. Address 739, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





YOUNG MAN, 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
Position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658,'care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HIGHLY TRAINED TRAFFIC MANAGER, 


with 12 years’ experience; thoroughly con- 
. Versant with transportation law and ex- 
pestonoed in practice before the Interstate 

issi and State Railway 
ccoeieinaxs at present traffic manager of 
large mill and elevator line; thorough 
knowledge of milling-in-transit and traf- 
fic problems pertaining to grain and grain 
products business; can commercialize traf- 
fic knowledge and conduct a department 
that will increase your sales and decrease 
your losses; best of references if interested. 
Address 2757, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








ce Com 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—IN SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, 
260-bbl water and steam power flour mill, 
new equipment; exceptionally well located 
for local and transit grain. Address 2758, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

FOR SALE—400- BBL ELECTRIC- DRIVEN 
flour mill, located 100 miles west of Mil- 
waukee; good brick building, large ware- 
house, 30,000-bu cribbed elevator; milling- 
in-transit; splendid feed business; this is 
a bargain. Address 2793, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








A-1 FLOUR MAN, FAMILIAR WITH EV- 
ery branch of flour and milling business, 
is open for position immediately with some 
large established mill, in capacity of sales- 
manager or salesman; am at present con- 
nected with one of the largest flour mills 
in Southwest as Texas sales-manager, and 
working six salesmen under me; can fur- 
nish best of references as to ability and 
character; proposition must be a good one, 
and all I want is chance to prove my 
ability; will go anywhere. Address H. G. 
Patton, 315 Binz Building, Houston, Texas. 





CORPORATION SECRETARY-AUDITOR— 


Auditor for large manufacturing company 
desires new location Jan. 1 with substan- 
tial mid-West organization; 13 years’ ¢om- 
mercial and manufacturing experience, in- 
cluding large milling operations, as ac- 
countant, secretary, treasurer; strong, ca- 
Pable executive in office management, 
employment and developing clerical force, 
installation of systems, preparing finance, 
income tax and secretarial reports; age 
32, married, good health, education and 
Personality; clear, successful record. Ad- 
dress 2737, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLING PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 


We offer for sale one of the 
best milling plants in this coun- 
try; 28,800 square feet of land 
with five-story and basement 
brick buildings; no labor trou- 
ble; direct transportation by 
all-rail or lake-and-rail to any 
point in central or eastern 
states; completely equipped, 
modern and up to date, thor- 
oughly efficient and in full op- 
eration; capacity 2,600 bbis, 
wheat and rye; excellent local 
market; grain tanks of 400,000 
bus capacity. 

Unusual opportunity for any- 
one desirous of engaging in 
milling wheat, rye, corn, oats 
or any grain products requiring 
elevator capacity, or for one 
desiring increased capacity; will 
sell with or without machinery 
at an attractive price. 

Full particulars furnished upon 
application. 


Address 2751, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—OUR 50- BBL “FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 
400 to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed 
storage; two good wells; wagon dump 
scales; steam power; a bargain if taken 
at once; sell for cash only; dissolution 
object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
Milis, Cottonwood, Minn. 








MILLS WANTED 





MILL WANTED—A 600 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill in A No. 1 condition, or one that 
would have to be completely remodeled; 
same must be in a good wheat section 
and in a prosperous city; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, as this will be a 
cash deal. Address 2750, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE BALL-BEARING PLAN- 


sifter, 10-section, 9 sieves deep, including 
cloth, $356; one Invincible oats and wheat 
apron separator, capacity 40 bus per hour, 
$100; one Willford centrifugal reel, 6 ft 
6 in x 26 in, $95; one 9x18 two-pair-high 
Willford feed mill, $200; one Nordyke & 
Marmon 14x24 flaking roll, 16 corrugations 
to the inch, new feeders, $425; one ball- 
bearing 24-in Monarch attrition mill, $375. 
Mille Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & 
Traders Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, 








(Continued on next page.) 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE _— 
(Continued) 








FOR SALE—ONE EIGHT-SECTION NOR- 
dyke & Marmon swing sifter and one cen- t S our 


trifugal reel, in good condition; price rea- 


sonable if taken St once,” Address Himba 7 - Bookstore 
FOR SALE Sales-Manager Wanted 


One Monarch Cross compound 

condensing Corliss engine, heavy Ww 1 

duty type, size 18x36x42-in, can e carry a very large and 

be run up to 95 r.p.m., flywhee 2 

16 ft diameter, 49 in face, com- varied stock of books of all 
da er, P A 

Chetek puing chest bet ws publishers at all times and 


exhaust piping, steel hot well, 3 ‘ 
‘ ll dis- ‘ « 7 

i oo gays yah 2 = ad og Plant of three thousand barrels daily capac os doubt nak Gabe eee 

se nigh idabing rom ity wants sales-manager of experience, abil- wants. 

.e St. Louis Corliss simple ; 

Siete te Rane mas ity and resourcefulness, one who knows flour Owing to aoniiiinas ia ike 

i 42-in, t nd, spee . 

gine i8x42-in, left ha alamneton and thoroughly understands the handling and printing trades we suggest 

rooved for 1%-in rope, tension e ° 

Foke, sheave and. track, com- development of sales and a sales organization. placing your orders early 


plete with oilcups and lubrica- 
tor. Price $1,000. for your Christmas wants. 


Also Business is practically all in the South and 
oo tiga te age cml en gy ail acquaintance with that trade and territory is BOOK SECTION 


gine, girder frame, can be run 
LzronarD H. WELLS, Manager 


condensing, size 24x48-in, right 

diameter, 36 in face. Price — 

ae POWERS 
ot This is an exceptional opportunity, with a 


hand, 76 r.p.m., flywheel 16 ft desirable, but not necessary. 
One vertical Baragwanath Sur- M APOLIS 


face Condenser, 812 sq ft, rated . ; ; 
as having capacity to condense bright and assured future for the right man. soomateamine oatmeal 
8,000 ibs of steam per hour, . ‘ ° 
equipped with 477 1-inch tubes Will afford a satisfactory income and a chance ek ne. er 
ce, . . . . 
Also to become interested in an unusually profitable 
One 18-in Cochran oil separator. : E 
Cheap. business. Business has been established twenty 
ALL F, O. B. CARS. : ’ 
G. W. Biggs, years and has always been a big money maker. 


$30 N. 35th St., 
Kansas City, Kansas 














Address with particulars, 2791 Care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 

Howes Small Sack Packer. We operate 47 shops making 
Seca bite Gut ws: pads OS cated as to give PROMPT SERV. 
A t ; Ww ac up '- 
te 404 natte. . ‘ ICE and DELIVERIES to all mills 

in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 
your requirements on flour barrels 
Bioux City Iron Works onl the better than you can do it your- 
addition of 26x36 cylinder; in- self. Why make. pour oe? 
oe Y tox a ie ent ~ Save annoyance and expense by 

-p; lengt rom ead o . B 
cylinder, including flywheel, 26 buying completed barrels from us, 
ft; Canover belted condenser; 
nearly new, in good condition. mee 

Allis-Chalmers Engine, sim- Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
ple, 14x36; 80 r.p.m; length Th ° Flour we have ee otra time 
over all 21 feet; barometric con- 7; rp | C or 35 years to making phosphate. The Sandusky Coo 
denser and duplex steam pump. e Ive 00 om someee climates es m & pom a Gato 

RK Makers of Barrels 

Allis - Chalmers Generator, T d A = ti M ae ‘ 

S . hy ain Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. GALION, OHIO 
with exoiter sf shaft; ase ‘volts, ra e€ SSOCcia 10n Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
276 amperes, 60 cycles, three- 
phase, 900 r.p.m. LIMITED 
WABASHA ROLLER MILL CO., im e EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Wabasha, Minn. Grain Superintendence Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 

a spected and remodeled by expert for re- DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 

and Sampling sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 

ee - —- == tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
FOR SALE—TWIN CITY CORLISS EN- ‘ ‘ of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
gine in good condition, girder frame, size The Liverpool Corn Trade Associ- 75 cents; “‘Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “‘The 
rw g > s : a er,” ill ted, 

Haris, left-hand, aywheel 12 tt diameter, | ation, Ltd., having been repeatedly | Mill, and, Milling Engineer,” “ilustrated 


92 or 93 r.p.m; price $1,500, with endless : gina 1 
leather belt, f.o.b. Mayville, N. D. Ad- requested to provide for the Grain $3.25, all postpaid. C. BH. Oliver, E. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


, Mayville, N. D. P : 
ee re Trade an Indépendent Superintend- 


ence Department, notify Shippers : fi 
WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN and Buyers that they are now pre- Flour Mill Appraisers 


CARS or TANKS pared to act as Superintendents and bi Paap aera of Appraising mc neroaa & S OUR 


Sg eee en teeta nage padcrl Samplers in the ports of Liverpool 
¥ and Manchester at reasonable rates, COATS & BURCHARD CO. CORPORATION 
Address: 17-25 W. Elm St,, CHICAGO, ILL. AUBURI.NEW YORE 


Hamilton Corliss Engine, 14x 
36, 100 r.p.m; compounded by 
































Large stocks insure quick shipments. 


ZE ELNICKER wm ST. LOUIS which will be in accordance with 


services rendered. The Association 
trusts that this effort to supply along 


felt want will meet with the support Mortise Wheels, 


Omaha of the Grain Trade, and eventually . 
justify the Association in extending S 
genre - §pur, Beve 
9 


The Omaha Flour Mills Co. is building a new its operation in other ports. 


mill in Omaha—4,000-bbl daily capacity. They an d Mit er 


have prospered in Omaha. Write for Milling 
Report No. 36. Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
‘ 


























Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 


Gruendler Patent Does Your Coal Bill af machine isoulding, 


Crusher & Pulverizer Co. Eat Up Your Profitt thus insuring uniform 
Write for particulars For Gen Foo Bech Your? tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 


984 N. Main St. ST. LOUIS; MO. We have a 25-bbl Water-power 
Wolf Flour and Feed Mill in Dela- with high efficiency. 


ware for Sale. Local Wheat Supply i 
and Local Demand for Extire Out- Teeth of both mortise 
put, with Near-by Market for Expan- ‘ — ‘oy. 
sion Seven-foot head of Water all wheel and pinion fin- 


STORAGE year around. Price, $15,000. ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 


Water Power is the Cheapest Power. . ‘ 
Coal is Scarce and High. Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


TRANSIT Better let us hear from you, H. W. CALDWELL & SON Co. fie Serest ont CHICAGO 


Equitable Trust Co. 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. Wilmington, Del. ” Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 
Buffalo, N. Y. 711 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 



































